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FARMER: 8 TOUR, 


THROUGH, 


E N. Rik * N D. 


ATTHEW COOMBS, of Taun- 
fon St. Fames, has practiſed the 
drilling of peaſe three years: he makes his 
rows equally diſtant, 20 inches aſunder, 
uſes ten pecks, or three buſhels of ſeed per 
acre, and cleans them by two, three, or 
four horſe-hoeings, and alſo hand-hoes 
and weeds them. He likewiſe draws down 
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1 In the way y Henlade to Bieters 
J went out of the direct road for the pleaſure 

of ſeeing three places, which I had heard of 
Vor. IV. B before 
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the rows of peaſe to the ſun with rakes, 
when twelve inches high. This operation 
he thinks eſſential to the welfare of the 
crop. The produce riſes from 20 to 40 
buſhels per acre. Eight acres laſt year 
yielded him 404. for kids fold at market, 
and 140 buſhels of dry peaſe. The ex- 
pences of the culture are, | 

* Hand-hoeing and weeding, 15. 

Drawing the peaſe, 1 5. 


Horſe-hoeing, 3s. 0 


— — 


before came into — theſe are 
Heſtercomb, the ſeat of - Bampfield, Eſq. 
Halſfwell, Sir Charles Tyme ON and Enmore. Caſtle, 
the earl of Egmont s. | 
The 96, el at Heftercomb are the object: a 
rural ſequeſtered vale with wood; much of the 
ground wild and romantic: Mr. Bampfpeld has 
filled this canvaſs in a manner that does honour 
to his taſte. A walk winds around the whole 
in ſome places along the ſides of the hills, at 
others it dips into retired bottoms,” and Tiles 
again over the eminences, commanding views 
of the diſtant country. Here was no water, 
but it was brought from the higher lands, 
and is "exhibited in various forms. The 
ounds are finely thickened with wood, which 
43 artfully managed, as to make the extent 
e vaſtiy larger than it A ©; is. | 
2 The 
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His courſe of crops is, x 1 
1. Wheat and eddiſh turnips. 
2. Drilled peaſe, and turnips after. 
3. Wheat ſown in F ebruary. 
4 + Butkiyt 2 
F. Clover one year. 
This honeſt farmer riſes much ve the 
practice of his neighbours, and deſerves 
commendation for ſo 8 ; he is a ſen- 
- _ RENE man. | 
""*N 5 


r j * 
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The walk firſt leads from the houſe, behind 
ſome thick wood, on the ſide of a fine falling 
valley, to a bench, which is elegantly ſituated: 
at the bottom of a bold declivity is a lake, 
quite environed with an amphitheatre of hanging 
wood; the varied, waving ſlopes of green, 
break into the dark grove in the moſt beautiful 
manner: an urn on a riſing knole is excellently 
fituated, half obſcured by the ſhade of the trees : 
a ſmall fall of water from out a moſſy bank, 
thickly tufted with wood, enlivens this moſt 

recable ſcene. Above the whole a hermitage 
is ſeen, ſituated on a projecting point of the hill; 
from whence it looks down on all the objects 
beneath. The parts of this view are extremely 
well connected, though various. The lake at 
your feet, the ſhelving lawn, and the thick 
woods, unite moſt happily with the water-fall ; 


from thence your eye feels no pain in paſſing 
B 2 | "TP 
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About Ha Jhoel, the courle is; 


1% We 3 Clover and ray- | 
2. Barley or oats graſs 2 years. 
| 8 A, , : | 

1. Wheat 4. Wheat 

2. Barley F. Peaſe or beans. 
3. Clover r 


Wheat yields on an average 15 
buſhels, barley 18, oats: 25, beans 20, 
Bf 14. They have ſome turnips, but 

none 


to the urn, --which is in the very ſhade of the 


woods, that thicken quite to the hermitage. 


Riſing the hill you come to a winding terraſs, 
from which you look down to the right, on the 


hollow, with the water at the bottom: the 


effect fine, Between the hills you catch the 
diſtant country, which is compoſed of rich 
incloſures. From hence the ſcene changes totally, 
to a cool, ſequeſtered vale, almoſt wholly ſhaded 
by the thick woods, that hang on the ſides of 
we hills: no building or diſtant proſpect is ſeen, 
but a tranſparent ſpring guſhes out of a little 
ſpot of rock, moſs and wood, and trickles over 
a pebble courſe through the lawn : the path 
che leads through a dark wood, and comes 
out at a ruſtic ſeat, from which you look at once 
on a caſcade that will rivet you to the ſpot with 

admiration. 
A bold ſtream ruſhes from out a rock, and 
falls in the moſt natural manner imaginable 
about 
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none  hoed. Their tillage they — eo. 


chiefly with oxen; 6 or 8 in a plough and 
one horſe ; an acre. a day good work. 
Sir Charles Tynte uſes them in harneſs 
(a practice I befate thought had been 
peculiar to Mr. Cooke af Derbyſhire} one 
before another, or abreaſt at pleaſure z and 
never puts more than four in a plough; 
they move much quicker than in yaaks, 
and draw heavier weights. Four doing 
the work of 6 or 8 and one horſe, i is an 
amazing 


** 1 : ; 8 ti. 


— 
11 wn * * 
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2 40 feet, my center aver 3 
bank of {apa moſs, ivy and weeds, Never 
was nature ſo admirably imitated, The back 
ground is a wood quite — * and as ſteep 
as the fall of the 2 —— the whole ſpot is a 
little opening in a thick wood, and no 10585 
to be ſeen but that which — your at- 
tention. The accompanyment is as happy as 
the principal: a gloomy. wood, whoſe branches 
bend about with all the eaſe of nature, and 
exclude every thing but the ſun beams, which 
ſparkle on the falling water: the floor of this 
ſequeſtered dell is a {mall lawn, in which the water 
is loſt. So complete a ſcene, in which. eve 

thing is complete, and nating to e ber wi 

not be den ſeen. 5 
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amazing ſaving; and yet it is certainly a fact, 
that 4 in Sir CHarles's team are equal to 6 
and an horſe in the farmers, and ſometimes 
to 8, A compariſon ſo extremely deciſive, 
that it is amazing they do not imitate 
it: I ſuppoſe the expence of harneſs, added 
to the loſs of laying aſide the yoaks, is what 
deters them; for one farmer | talked with, 
who! ans all his Uſe been ule to oxen, 
| "allowed 0 


1 


— 


. eee this. moſt agreeable s the 8 
leads through a piece of wild ground, which 
contraſts the more intereſting ſcenes we have 
paſſed; but the ſhrubby graſs, ſcattered with 
fingle trees, whoſe tops unite with the woods 
that ſpread over the hills, form a retirement 
that will not allow you to drop your attention. 

"The path winds from hence up the hill, 
through a dark wood, from which it breaks 
ſuddenly into an alcove bench, opening at once 
on a fine proſpect over the vale of Taunton. 
Croſſing the paſture, and again entering the 
woods, you come to a ſmall bench, from 
which you have a very pretty birds- eye land- 
ſcape through the branches of the trees, on a 
part of the vale. of Jaunton, with the ſteeples | 
of the town: it is managed with taſte. Riſing 
the hill again, we next came to the hermita 
or witch u, from the ne of an old witch 

painted 


THROUGH ENGLAND. 7 
allowed that his landlord's were faſter 
walking beaſts than his, though he did 
not put ſo many in a plough. 
There is much rich grazing land around 
Bridgwater, that lets from 20 to 405. an 
acre. It is chiefly uſed for fatting Devoh- 
hire heifers, which they buy in at Can 
Almas from 31. to 67, each, and keep them 
at hay till the graſs ſprings; then they allot 
a beaſt to every acre, which pays on 
| . all 


— — 


painted in the center pannel : the occaſion of a 
very genteel compliment to the grounds from 

Dr. ang hornet ei Gilt ad) ir ff's.44 the” 

Ober Bampfield's woods, by various nature grac'd, ' 
A Twitch preſides ! but then that witch is TASTE. 
The view from hence is very ſtriking ; the 
ſpot is the top of a hill, which projects boldly 
over the vale, and being lofty, the declivity is 
ſteep; the hollow vale, with the lake at the bot- 
tom, deep fank in the hanging woods, has a 
great effect; the union of lawn, hill, wood and 
water, romantic. The diſtant country above 
opens to the eye, and renders the whole complete. 
From hence, the walk leads to à ſeat; which 
looks full into a fine hollow; totally ſurrounded 
with impervious woods; not one intruding ob- 
ject; but an enchanter ſeems to have torn up a 


ceaſcade, and flung it into the dark boſom of 


theſe noble groves. A ſcene more perfectly 
. e pictureſque 


— — —— 
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an average 405. profit. Beſides this every 
acre will fatten from one and a half to two 
wethers in the winter, to 8s. a head profit: 
this graſs land muſt be incomparably good. 
There is a vaſt tract of rich grazing marſh 
from Bridgewater towards Briſtol, and 
quite to Axbridge. It lets from 255. to 
30s. an acre: 20 of theſe acres will fatten | 
16 oxen of 50 ſcore in the ſummer, and 40 
wethers in the winter. The profit on the 
oxen 


pictureſque I have not viewed: never was a 
falling water more happily united with the va- 
rious ſhades of retiring woods; not an edging, 
or flat bank of trees, or mere- back ground, 
but this is ſeen deep in the receſſes of a woody 
hollow, and beneath the eye, with the peculiarity 
of looking down on a water-fall, with a greater 
effect than eyeing it upwards : a. circumſtance I 
remember no where beſides. It is a ſcene, | 
which ſets the pencil at defiance. —_ 

From this ſpot, the path carries you to many 
natural openings in the wood, which ler in a 
great variety of ,proſpects, excellently managed 
to ſet off the preceding ſcenes by contraſt : they 
are in general ſequeſtered, and borrow half their 


charms from the gloomy ſhades, in which they 
are viewed: 


theſe are more open and: gay ; in 
ſome places you look down on the vale, with 
the oppoſite hills varied with woods and {ſcattered 
trees; in others, over the home fields and catch, 
4 through 


THROUGH | ENGLAND. ,, 
oxen, is from 41. to . and 8s. aueh on 
the ſheep. | FH 2 

Hearing 1 Was a great cates. Eh kept 
annually. in an arable field at Bridgewater 
I was deſirous of knowing its products; 
ſuppoſing that they muſt be very con- 
ſiderable from ſo rich a fold; the courſe 
of crops regular on it is, = 

I. Wheat, manured for with 20 | loads 

an acre. 
2. Peaſe or beans. 


3. Clover one year.” 1 
85 3 Which 


chrongh the — diſtant objects with the 
rich vale of Taunton opening in various breaks. 
The whole admirably contrived for the intro- 
duction of uncommon variety in a ſmall ſpace of 
round. 8 
Mr. Bampfield ha ornamented his houſe with & 
5 ſeveral paintings of his own performance. His 
copy of Yandyke's king Charles on horſeback is 
executed with all the fire and freedom of the 
original, The landſcape over the chimney in 
the dining-room, a compoſition of his own, is 
beautiful: the brilliancy and warmth of the 
tints are very pleaſing. _ n the drawing-room is 
a piece of birds in needle- work by Mrs. Bamp- 
field, in which the colours are aſtoniſhingly fine; 
the hen's back is nature itſelf, and tlie feſief un- 


commonly bold. Some ſmaller pieces in the 
ſame 
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| Which is a better courſe than many in 
Somenſerſbire: part of this field (it is an 
r 

1. Wheat, 2. Peaſe, 
conftantly. As to crops they give no 
reaſon to ſuppoſe the land the better for 
Wheat, 20 buſhels, 

Barley, 30 ditto. 

Peaſe, 25 ditto. 

Beans, 30 ditto. : 
Clover, 2 loads of hay, and then 


a crop 
ot iced; ©: ns 


ſame room, of other birds, &c. are touched with 4 
ſpirit and livelineſs, that do honour to the lady's 
genius. R 
| * | 3 N * | 
From Heſtercombe to Eumore-Caſtle, I took the 
road by Cutherftane lodge, a very high ground, 
which commands a moſt extenſive view over the 
Briſtol channel, acroſs Glamorganſhire, to the 
mountains of Brectnock. The channel, with the 
Holmes, is a fine object, and the waving hills 
and vales aroutid the lodge, cut into incloſures, 
are pleaſing; but the whole is not equal in 
beauty to ſeveral proſpects I have elſewhere 
ſeen. The objects are too indiſtinct: you look 
over a country twelve miles to the channel, that 
is 21 miles over, then the whole county of 
C Glamorgan, 


THROUGH ENGLAND. 
In all this country they manure as much 
as they can for wheat: ſome few for beans; 
but no hand- hoeing, and ſow the Wheat 
after the beans. EA 
Throughout the vale of Taunton and 
here alſo, they are very attentive to getting 
their wheat lands into good huſband-like 
order: I think they mind this point more 
than any other. They plough much of their 
land on to narrow beds from 4 to 10 feet 
Over; 


— you — 


3 and far into Brecknackfbire: 5 this 
too great: the eye receives no pleaſure from 
being told, that it fees fourſcore miles. A chan- 
nel five miles wide, at the bottom of the decli- 
vity, and winding round a cultivated 8 1 
with the Welch mountains riſing immediately 
from the oppoſite ſhore, would be ten times 
more ſtriking than Cutberſton. The view of the 
e of Wight channel, from the hill above n, 
much exceeds this in real beauty. 

Excuſe this digreſſion, wick I ſhould hank 
avoided, had I not been told, that this view 


Was the nobleſt 1 in England. 


Enmore-Caſtle is 9 on a gradually riſing 
hill, in the midſt of a fine rich country, about 
four miles from Bridgwater. It is one of the 
moſt peculiar buildings in the kingdom: it is a 
large quadrangular caſtle, built of a dark-coloured 
| ſtone, round a court, It is ſurrounded; by 


a dry 


— — 
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over, and break all the clods that are left 


by the harrows, drawing at the ſame time 


the looſe earth from the furrows on to the 
beds; ; this they call clodding and hacking, 


and when finiſhed, the fields have a very 


neat appearance; but what is very aſtoniſn- 


ing, with all this attention to their wheat 
lands, they do not {as I before obſerved 
about Henlade) know what a water- 


furrow is! On wet clayey ſoils, and flat 


ones too, they have no contrivance to 
carry 


— 


a dry foſſe, 40 feet wide and 16 deep. This 
opens all round into the offices under the caſtle, 


and likewiſe (which is the peculiarity) into a 
whole range of others under the lawn, which 


ſurrounds it; and among the reſt to the ſtables, 
which are all under ground: an excellent con- 
trivance to have them ' conveniently near the 
houſe : how it agrees with the conſtitutions of 
the horſes I know not. The principal way into 
the ſtables is at a diſtance from the caſtle, where 
the entrance is at the ſide of the hill. The fol- 
lowing is a liſt of the rooms. 

The hall 40 by 28, and 27 lügt a EY 


round it, but it is too dark: 


The armoury, 36 by 22. 
The anti-chamber, 25 by 18. 
Bed-chamber, 22 by 18. 


Dreſſing- room, 22 by 14. Here are ſeveral 


good portraits. 
The reſt offices. 
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carry off the water, which lodges in the 
furrows of the beds, and which muſt 


half Poiſon no {ſh Su nee of their 
crops. e 


Leaving ee, 1 wok the road 


to Bath, paſſing within fight of a very 
remarkable tract of country, called Ning 


Sedgmoor: it is on an average nine miles 


long and two broad; it is a flat black peat 


bog, but ſo very rich, that ſome ſenſible 
_ farmers 


In the principal ſtory are, 
The gallery 66 by 22, and 19 high. 
The dining-room 41 by 22, and 19 high. 
The library 46 by 19. ; 
Lord Zgmont's dreſſing. room, 19 by 17 
Bed- chamber 29 by 16. 
Lady Egmont's dreſſing-· room 19 by 17. Over 


the chimney the taking down from the croſs, in 


the ſtile of Albert Durer. There are many 
figures, and moſt minute, though unmean- 


ing expreſſion. There is neither compoſition, | 


nor any knowledge of the clear obſcure. 
Lady's wardrobe, 15 by 11. 
* s woman's room, 19 by 13. 
Another room, 20 by 19. 
The cabinet, 18 by 17, So calle; but It is 
a mere waiting room. 


Dreſſing room, 22 by 14. Here are ſeveral 


. 


pictures, landſcapes ; V ſtill life, &c. 


| Bed- 
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farmers affured me, it wanted nothing but 
draining to be made well worth from 20s. 


to 255. an acre, on an average. But at 
preſent it is ſo encompaſſed by higher lands, 
that the water has no way to get off, but 
by evaporation ; in winter it is a fea, and 


yields ſcarce any food, except in very dry 
fummers. What a diſgrace to the whole 


nation is it, to have 11,520 ſuch acres he 
waſte i in a kingdom that is quarrelling about 


W 5 


888 22 8 20. 8 rimſon velret, 


hung with tapeſtry. 

Ae N 25 by 19. 

; ſome of it fine. 

hy 44 by 3o, and 20 high. The win- 
dows of this room are fo low and ſmall, that it 
is rather dark. Over the chimney a very good 
Portrait. It is hung wg fine tapeſtry. | 
Drawing - room, 25 by 19. Here are four 
admirable portraits, of fine colouring and excel- 


lent expreffion. 


Hung with rapeſ- 


Halfwell, the ſeat of Sir Charles Tynte, Bort. 
is beautifully ſituated in the middle of an orna- 
mented park, about two miles from Enmore 
caſtle. 
ſtrangers, are the decorated grounds. The rid- 
ing which leads to the principal points of view, 
croſſes the park from the houſe; commandin 
a fine view of the r.ch vale of Bridowater. : It 
then 


What chiefy attracts the attention of 


5 
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high prices of proviſiong! The preſent 
uſe made of this moor is not of the 
value of 2. 6 d. an acre. 8 

Quantoc hills are an other very extenſive 
tract of waſte land; the ſoil part rocky; 
and what is called in this country 4 fore 
rigſh; which I take to be excellent land for 
ſainfoine; but much of this ſpace is of a 
better quality; I was informed that it would 
let incloſed, and without further improve- 


ment, 


— 


s * — — 


then runs by the ſide of a woody precipice, and 
up through ſome new plantations; from a dark 
part of which you enter ROO a door into a 
temple dedicated to Robin Hood; upon which a 
moſt noble proſpect breaks at once on the be- 
holder; which acts not a little by the ſurprize 
of the entrance. The ground ſhelves from 
it in front, and to the right gradually; but 
to the left in bolder ſlopes; where the dips are 
beautifully grouped with wood; and the hills 
above them riſe in waving incloſures. 

About the houſe the groves thicken; and a 
vaſt vale of rich incloſures, ſpotted in a beauti- 
ful manner, with white objects ſtretch beyond it 
to the diſtance of 12 miles; then you command 
the channel, which is here 9 miles over; the 
Holm riſing in the midſt of it very boldly; and 
beyond the whole, the mountains of Vales riſe 
ea, : one 


— 


ſpect. 


ment, at 4s. an acre; at preſent it does 


not yield as many farthings. It is 14 miles 


long by 2 broad, on an average; ſo here 


are 17,920 acres more that want only in- 


cloſing to be advanced from nothing to 4. 


Hungſield moors are another waſte that 


wants incloſing alone, to be made worth 


205, an acre; rich meadow. | 
About Glaſtonbury there are very exten- 


ſive tracts of fine meadows that let from 


„ 


one behind another. This view, 1 think, much 


excells that from Cutherfton lodge. 

From hence the riding leads up the hills, 
commanding all the way a moſt extenſive proſ- 
pect. After which it turns down through a 
plantation to a fingle ſmall oak, with a few pales 


about it, and a bench. Here the grounds ſink- 
ing from the eye, form a moſt ſweet landſcape. 


The lawns undulate in the fineſt manner, and 
the groves of oak ſeem to drop into the hollows. 


The clumps and ſcattered trees have an uncom- 


mon elegance, and unite the fore ground of 
the ſcene with Robin Hood's temple, which 
is here ſeen to great advantage. Beyond the 
whole you have the diſtant EXtENNIVE | pro- 


e riding lende pwn; the hill to 
a wood of noble oaks, which ſhade a wild 
ſequeſtered pot; where a limpid ſpring riſes at 


& 


me. 


"3H 


- 3508 
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205. to 405. an acre. It is applied to keep- 


ing many cows and fatting beaſts. Here 
likewiſe is a vaſt moor called the turfery, 


in which they dig turf for burning: it is a 
flat bog, and might all be made very good 
meadow. There is a full view of all theſe 


lands from the Tor and Windmill hills. The 


latter hill conſiſts of a fine rich ſandy loam; the 


principal part of which is let to potatoe men, 


at 40. an acre. Their method of cultivat- 
| 5 ing 


2 4 Ch 2: 8 FRETS 1 1 DE WI" ** „* „— M04 


che foot of a rock, over-hung in a fine bold 


manner by wood which grows from its clefts. 


The water winds away nn the * in a 
proper manner. 
Here is a tablet with theſe lines. 


When Iſrael's FE TE ſons the deſart trod, 5 6 
The _— rock obey'd the prophet's rod;  * 
the ſtream, the tribes their thirſt allay'd; 


Forth 
| — ro of their God they roſe and play'd. 


Ye happy ſwains for whom theſe waters flow, 

Oh! may your hearts with grateful ardors glow; 
Lo, here a fountain ſtreams at his command, 
Not o'er a batren, but a fruitful land; LD 
Where Nature's choiceſt gifts the vallies fill, 


And ſmiling Plenty gladdens ev'ry hill. 


Turning the corner you catch a bridge, under 
a thick ſhade, and then come to the Druid's tem- 
ple, built in a juſt ſtile of bark, &c. the view 
quite gloomy and confined; the water winds 
ſilently along, except a little guſhing fall, which 
Vor. IV. C hurts 
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ing them is to dig the land into beds, 9 
feet over; they dung all but the new land 
on firſt breaking up, at the rate of about 
3 C. ut. of dung per lug, of 20 feet by 9 
wide: 10 buſhels of ſets, which are chiefly 
{mall ones, plant an acre; they keep them 
with earth out of furrows; dig up the crop 
with ſpades; it amounts to from 6 pecks 
o 3 buſhels per lug, average 9 pecks >; 

| . l 


2 
— — — I WS. 1 "©. + 9.0. 5 
— Re WS 2- as tf=ing 


| hs not. _ emotions raiſed by 0 ſequeſtered a: 
Icene. * 


2 allowing. the path. romavds the bridge, you 
catch, juſt before you come at it, a little land- 


ſcape through the trees, of diſtant water finely 5 


united with wood. From the bridge the river 
appears to great adyantage; nobly embanked on 


one ſide with tall ſpreading trees; and on the 


other with e llopes ſcattered: with ſingle 
ones. 

From theſe retired and gloomy ſpors, you 
leave the dark groves, and open into a more 


chearful ground; the river is bounded only on 


one ſide by thick wood, and on the other by 
waving lawns, open to the fields, and ſcattered 
thinly with trees. From a bench on the banks: 
you view. a light. fall of water well ſhaded, 
Advancing, the character of the ground 

again changes moſt. PapAIly 7: the. woods e 

4. T 


— 
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pe acre 544 buſhels, Which is very con- 


ſiderable. They Plant them two or three 
years running on the ſame land; but the 
two firſt crops are generally the beſt, They 
often {ſow Wheat for the third crop, and 
Tornernnes get 4 the rate For 944 buſhels per 

acre. 
All the way to 2 els the country is chiefly 4 
graſs, which lets from 18 f to 305. an acre, 
Near | 


= _—_ * + = . 3 --% * . "_ 38 * — 
- 4 1 8 P r — 
9 nd - 


| bots Rades che 0 water; waving lawtis of the-moſt- 


lively verdife—trees thinly ſcattered—brighter 
ſtreams touches of diſtant proſpect - and ele- 
gant buildings —all unite to raiſe the moſt. 


cChearful ideas, which were prepared for, by 


radually leaving the gloom of the more ſequeſ- 


tered woods. A break through the trees to the 


right, lets in a view of the rotunda. - ths" 
Paffing to the Tonic portico, which is ex- 


: cellently placed, the ſcenery in view is truly 


enchanting: the lawn is gently waved, and 
ſpotted' with trees and ſhrubs in the happieſt 
taſte. The water ſeems to wind naturally 


through a' falling vale; and a ſwelling: hill, 


crowned by the rotunda, forms a' complete Pic- 
ture. The whole ſcene is really elegant; every 

part is riant, and bears the ſtamp of pleaſure. 
As you croſs the bridge, you look to the 
it on a very beautiful caſcade, which makes 
oe or ſix ſlight falls over a moſs and ivy bank, 
under a dark ſhade of wood. The ſlopes, wood 
. And 
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Near that town are very large traQs of. 


flat marſhy land, half poiſoned with wet; 
it wants nothing but draining to he ren- 


dered the beſt meadow in the country. 


There is very little manufacturing of 
conſequence here beſides ſome ſtockings; 
they have a little in the filk way, which 


employs ſome children. 


About Compton, within 12 miles of Bath, : 


their courſe 1 18, 


4. * - 
7 1 ——— 4 w__— ww. 
— 


# 


and water, unite to render the ſcene ſtriking. 
But the point of view being the bridge, and 
ſtanding on another caſcade, is not agreeable ; it 


ſomewhat weakens the effect. 


Turning down by the water the lawn continues | 
very beautiful, and you gain a fine view of the 
| Tonic portico on a riſing ſlope, which here ap- 
pears to great advantage; but the middle caſ- 
cade, which you here command, ſhould be to- 


tally hid; it is an inferior reperitivn of the 
rincipal one. 

Riſing the hill by the ſide of the water, you have 
from a bench under a ſpreading wood an agreeable 
view of a bridge; and a little further, another 
commands the fame object, and has alſo a very, 
_ pleaſing opening through the trees to the portico. 
The view to 3 left up to the water, is a confir- 
mation of SBenſtones obſer vation. 

The riding which follows on the bank of the. 
river under the gloomy ſhade of numerous moſt 
venerable — is a fit reſidence for ene, 
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1. Fallow 3. Barley 

. Wet 
The crops of wheat 30 buſhels; of bar- 
ley 30; and of oats 40. The land is rich; 
lets from 165. to 40 5. an acre; average 
25s. Farms riſe from {mall ones to 200/. 
a year. 
At 8 tone Eafton the road 408 es a com- 
mon of good dry ſound land, that is viſibly 
very improveable; the ſpontaneous growth, 
= furze, or fern: I made fome enqui- 
* 3 SOA ries 


— 


— — 


tion to dwell in. The openings acroſs the 
water on the oppoſite lawn, are juſt ſufficient to 
heighten by contraſt. The awful ſhade - the 
ſolemn ſtillneſs of the ſcene, broken by nothing 
but the fall of diſtant waters; have altogether a 
reat effect, and impreſs upon the mind a melan- 
_ choly ſcarcely effaced by the cheartul view of a 
rich vale with the water winding through it, 
which is ſeen on croſſing the park towards the 
houſe. 

Halfwell, upon the whole, has received rich 
gifts from nature, and very pleaſing ones from 
art. The riding is of large extent, and com- 
mands a great variety of diſtant proſpect, and 
rich landſcapes; the home ſcenes are elegant, 
and ſet off by the ſhade of ſuch noble wood, 
that every impreſſion they make is rendered for- 
1 The buildings are in a light and pleaſing 
le. 
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ries concerning it, and found that Mr. Cox 
has incloſed 5̃;o0 acres of it that Was over- 


run with trumpery; he has plqughed and 


manured it richly with lime, and laid it 
down to graſs, which is now 20 5. an acre. 


Such ſpirit is highly commendable ; and i 


many are the tracts of waſte open land, at 
prefent of uſe to nobody, which would ray 
equally well for improvement. 


About Compton there are great a of | 


rich incloſed land that let at 30. an acre. 
Reſpecting the management of a conſider- 
able part of their land, it is ſo curious as ta 
deſerve particular attention; firſt they marle, 
30 loads an acre; and on the credit of that, 
the following is their courſe; . 
1. Wheat 7 Barley 
2. Wheat e Oats 
3. Wheat 9. Wheat 
4 Oats 1 * Barley 
= Barley I \- Oats 
6. Wheat Wheat. 


Bravo my Smerfibire lads! And | 


what then? Why then, Sir, we lime on 
a fallow, and take ſeven erops more. Ine 
comparable ! 


They 
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THROUGH ENGLAND. 23 
They lay 20 quarters of lime per acre, at 
10d. a Juurter.— Their n are as 


follow. N 
Wheat, 3 quarters. 
Barley, 45. 

Oats, e e 

Peaſe, 2. S DAR 

Very few bores and none Hud. No 
beans. Theſe crops ate a ſtrong proof (if 
any was wanting) of their vile huſbahdry 

Land at 30s. an atre, marled and limed, to 


yield no better products than the worſt ſoils 
in the kingdom under good management. I 


will not venture à poſitive aſſertion, but I 
do not, at preſent; think there is any coun- 


try very well cultivated; whatever the ſoil, 


but what yields equal products: foil, rent; | 
lime and marle conſidered, their courſes of 


_ crops ought to be fome of theſe ; 


1. Beans 3. Clover 
2, Barley | 4. Wheat. | 
1. Beans 2. Wheat. 
1. Beans 4. Barley 
2. Wheat . Clover... 
3. Peale |; 6. Wheat 


GS: But 
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But above all; 
1. Cabbages < Barley 
2. Barley 7. Peaſe 

3. Clover Es 8. Oats, 

4. Wheat Geer 

5. Beans 10. Wheat. * 

The beans and peaſe all drilled, and 
horſe and hand-hoed; the crops certainly 
would not be leſs than, Wheat, 4 quarters; 
Barley, 6; Oats, 8; Beans, 6; Peaſe, 4; 
a ſyſtem that would pay them infinitely oe 
ter than their preſent one. 

Nine miles from Bath I obſerved the E 
wheat land well water-furrowed, for the 7 
firſt time ſince I had been in Somerſerſpire. 
Againſt the ſeventh mile ſtone is a field of 
fine ſainfoine on a hill; from which I con- 9 
clude that it would do on the pooreſt hills 0 
in this country. A few miles before I I 
came to Bath, it was with pleaſure that I A 
obſerved moſt of the graſs fields, on the 43 
ſides of ſteep hills, cut acroſs with ſmall WM 
trenches for conveying water over them 
out of the ditches: which receive all that 6 
come from the higher lands. This is ex- 
cellent management, — deſerves univerſal 
imitation, 
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DO not expect much information in 


croſſing Wiltſhire, except concerning 
ſheep.: about that part of their manage- 
ment I ſhall be particular in my enquiries. 
Near Bath, the lands, as may be ſup- 


poſed, are artificially very rich, and let at 


high rents. Four miles from thence, I 
came to King's Down. Rent of land in 
that neighbourhood-riſes from 10s. to 40s. 
an acre, The ſheep here are all Wiliſbires: 


they 


—_— 


The additions every day making to this 


city are uncommon, and greatly is it to the 


honour of all thoſe concerned in raiſing the new 
ſtreets, that they build on a regular plan; fo 
that every ſide is a complete front. Beſides 
the Circus, which is now finiſhed, and is an 


area no where equalled in the kingdom, there 


is a ſtreet leads from it to a ſet of buildings now 


raiſing, to be in the form of a creſcent, which 


will have a very noble effect; yet the archi- 


tecture is not faultleſs : the ground-floor being 


plain walls inftead of ruſtics is an experiment 
4 5 e 
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they fold the ewes moſt part of the winter, 


with no more hurt to them than to nn 


hog © MOR they reckon, 
Lamb, 10s. to 155. | 
Wool, 2 i 
Two amr will fold an acre in A 


week. 


Farms are in lay Go 1000 to 300. 


A year. Their courſes of oy 1A 2450 


And ſome, not all, Mage: 


5. Wheat 6. Baryt | 
0) 0M © av 
1. Fallow 3. Barley. 
2. Wheat goes $308; 
181 08 44.34 There 


2 * * 5 4 : — — * — —— — 4 


* * — 


not perfeatly ſucceſsful Againſt the © a 
floor and attic is a regular range of Jonic pillars 3 
but the windows of the attic are crowded quite 


into the . of the pillars, which offends the 


eye. Beſides this pile, there are ſeveral others, 
whoſe magnitude ſhews how flouriſhing this city 
is: Paragon Buildings, a concave range, York 
Buildings, Edgar Buildings, &c. amazing edi- 
fices for a town ſupported by pleaſure and diſ- 
eaſe ! The ſeat neither of government nor com- 


mer Cc . 
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them hoed ; the n 405. to 10 an 
acre. 5 

From Melk/ham to the 8 nine 
tenths of the country is graſs, and lets from 
205; to 405. an acre; average 255. It is 


moſtly applied to dairies, which riſe to 60 


cows ; many are let; the price uſed to be 


31. but now it is 41. They give four, five 


C 


or {1x gallons of milk a day. 


About. Rundevey the country 18 chiefly 


open field, and the courfe, _ 
2, Wheat {js be Oats... 


Wheat yields three quarters and a hal 
per acre ; barley and oats not more on. an 


average. Land lets from 15s. to 18s. an 


acre; the farms large. In their ploughs 


they uſe ſix oxen, ſometimes four; 1 three 


or four horſes. 4 
They fold their ewes as well as Pan 
all winter long on the land for barley; 
while they are lambing they pen them in 
the farm yard, and after that fold them 
with the wethers. They hand-hoe their 
turnips twice; an acre is worth from 40s. 
to 50s, | 9 25 


There are ſome turnips, and moſt of 
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At Biſhops-Cannons I made freſh en- 
quiries concerning ſheep: they here fold 
the ewes quite through the year upon 


the cold hills, lambs and all; nor do 
they ever find any inconvenience from 


the practice. They lamb in the fold, and 
the lambs find out their dams without any 
difficulty. Ewes they reckon make more 
water than wethers; but the latter dung 
moſt. The balance of value for folding 
they think even. They leave them in the. 
fold till nine or ten o'clock in the morning: 
200 ſheep will fold an acre in 10 nights. 
| Rents here run at 15s. an acre. The 
courle of crops, . 8 
„„ Ls EO el 
2 Wheat: - «1 4. Oats. : 
Wheat yields four quarters an acre; s and 
barley and oats the ſame. ai in 


„DN 
We a day all the your round. 
Reaping, 5s. 

Mowing corn, gd; :; 

— — graſs, is. 6d. to n 
Head-man's wages, 6J. to 74. 
Next ditto, 3 J. to 4. 
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- ©... PROVESIONS:' 
FP 

Cheeſe/, 3 pes lb. 102- 2:13 

Mutton. = 2 + pores 1 

— —-ꝓ | „ JT; 

Milk, = 3 

Potatoes; = 6. 1 . 

Eabourer's houſe- rent, 305. to 40 6. 


F Firing, 300% The Fabmnets fab 


all their pea and bean ſtray to tlie la- 
bourers for burning: as vile a Piece of 
huſbandry as can well be ſuppoſed. 


In a few miles more, repeating my et fs 


quiries about ſheep, I again found that 
they penned- them in the farm yards, 
littered warmly ' with: Raw, and feed them 
with hay in racks till tlie lambs get ſtrength, 


when they fold them as uſual. A flock 
of 300 will annually: ſell 100 old ones, at 


205. to 23s. and 100 lambs. at 10. or 


129. 


to Marlborough, that they had a very nea 


way of getting gravel: they open a hole, 


and 
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THROUGH ENGL 
and-fifting. the graveb that ariſes, take out 
the ſtones, and leaving the earth, &c. in 
it, lay down the turf again, ſo that the 
graſs is not at all damaged: this is a 


practice whick:much. deſerves | imitation. 


Land lets about Overton,: the incloſure 
at 20.8.” an acre,” and oY "OM fields at 
126. Fhe courſe i is, i ee 2t 
1. Fallox = Barley: | Ed 
2 Wheat. 15g 003 wt 4 En 
Wear yield 31 quarters an are: 
bande 4 quarters; but few turnips: their 
flocks: of ſheep/are about 1000: they feld 
them all the year through, except at lamb- 


ing, and them pen in the yard: they uſe 


no lime or marle in this country in ma- 
nuring; only the fold and yard dung. 
No xen in* er ; HOO: Nen in: 
ploughs * Awo e 5 Arnet Pitt OY). 
From Marlboough. to — this 
average rent is about: 1 5. or 165; an acre: 
there are tracts of: exceeding rick watered 


meadows here;. particularly: ſome belong- 


ing to Mr. Pypham; that let from 40s. to 


Al. an acre: "they very: often mow them 
twice, and get two ton of hay the firſt 


cutting, and from one to one and a half 
the 


1 - 
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the ſecond; the after-graſs of ſome mea- 


dows- alone let for 40. an acre. Theſe 
are immenſe rates, and much exceed the 
graſs in the neighbourhood of great cities; 
and. ſhews ſtrongly the uncommon im- 
portance of having a command of water 
to throw at pleaſure over graſs lands. 

It was here I firſt met with peat aſhes; 


They bring them from Newbury ; but 


many farmers buy the peat itſelf there, 


and burn it here; if bought at Newbury, 
they colt 5 d.; burnt here it comes to 6 44. 
but this extra penny they think well laid 
Out, becauſe the Newbury 2 burners mix 
droſs with the peat; ſo that the quality 


is more than a penny worſe. They lay 


them chiefly on clover from 10 to 20 
buſhels an acre. It does great good to this 
crop, and ſome to the following wheat; 
but on the clover in a wet year the effect 


is to be ſeen to an inch. Peat aſhes are 
ſometimes ſown on the green wheat in 
ſpring. They here fold their ewes through 


the winter, as well as the wethers: here 
and there a farmer, who. pens them while. 
e on ſtraw in ot farm yard. Laar 
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fell up to 155. woot 3 The courſe of 


erops here is, 
2. Wheat 4. Oats, 


1. Fallow 3. Barley 
2, Wheat 44. Clover. 
2% brig e 
1. Turnis 4. Clover 
2. Barley | 5. Wheat 
3. Barley . 6, Barley, 
Wheat yields 2 quarters an acre, barley 


3, oats 4. 


Of huſbandry in the neighbourhood of 
Newbury, particularly about Donningten, 


I am enabled to give a more minute account 


through the obliging attention of Petty 


Andrews, and Frederick Cowſlade, Eſqrs. 


Farms riſe from 30/, to 300. a year; 


but are in general about 1000. a year. The 
ſoil is a ſtrong loam on clay, chalk, and 


gravel; not much that is light enough for 


turnips. It lets from 10s. to 405. a year; 
average, 15. 


To Reading, 176. 
To Hungerford, 13s. 
The Yale of White Horſe, 20 Fa 
Vol. IV. _-— The 
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: Wi he courſes of crops moſt common are, 


Clover one year 


1. Turnips 
2. Barley 


2. Wheat 


- Oats. 
3. Barley 


1. Turnips 
W 
6. Wheat. 
4. Summer fallow 


And this laſt 3 is one of the Rangel courſes 
I ever heard of. 


9. 


For wheat on clover lad they as 
hat | once ; otherwiſe from three to five 


times; ſow two buſhels and a peck of 


ſeed, and reckon three quarters the average 


produce. They have an uncommon high 


opinion of changing ſeed; have large 


quantities from Surry, the Je of Thanet, 
&c. They plough thrice for barley, ſow 


three buſhels an acre, and get four quar- 


ters in return. For oats they give but one 


earth, ſow four buſhels an acre; the ave- 


rage crop five quarters ; they riſe to ten 
quarters, They {tir thrice for peaſe, drill 
: 2 four 


Ze 
nat | 
1, Turnips 4- Clover one year 
4M 


Peaſe and beans 


wth 
$749 
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four buſhels an acre, in rows equally di- 


ſtant 15 inches; they hand-hoe them 
twice; and a few farmers horſe-hoe them 


with the Berkſhire ſhim; the crop four 
quarters an acre, They give but one earth 


for beans, plant three buſhels an acre in 
rows 18 inches aſunder, and drop them in 
holes nine or ten inches aſunder, and four 


or five beans in a hole, ſo that they come 


up in bunches. I ſhould apprehend this 


crouding the roots together muſt prevent 


the tillering, and anſwer no good purpoſe, 


eſpecially in rich land: they hand-hoe 


them twice, and reap about four quarters 
and a half per acre, 
In the Vale * *, hite ue che e 


* iſe to, 


Wheat, 4 to 8 quarters, 
Oats, 6 quarters. 
Beans, 5 quarters. 
Peaſe, 5 quarters. 

Very little barley, 

No rape or cole-ſeed is cultivated heres 
for turnips they plough from thrice to ſix 
times, hand-hoe twice, and feed them on 
the land with ſheep; the average value 


14, 119. 6d, per acre. Clover they mow 


» 2 | once 
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once for hay, and get from two to three 
tons an acre, at 306. a ton, and feed the 
| ſecond growth. Reſpecting the goodneſs 
of the wheat crop that follows, they do 
not reckon that there is any difference be- 
tween mowing and feeding. | 

Both ſummer and winter tares are cul- 
tivated for feeding ſheep, and alſo for ſoil- 
ing horſes in the ſable : one acre will keep 
fix horſes a month; this, at 2s. 6d. a 
week, comes to 31. an acre: a good re- 
turn, conſidering the ameliorating quality 
of the tares, and _ n of dung raiſed 
in ſoiling. 

They have a great deal of ſainfoine, ſow 
it'on all poor lands, without regarding the 
under ftrata of the earth ; it does without 
a Chalk rock: laſts 15 years, and mown 
every year. A good acre will give three 
tons of hay, at 3os. and an after-graſs 
worth 205.; in all, 5. 105. : a vaſt pro- 
duce, and on their poor lands too! I will 
engage, that it much exceeds their richeſt 
arable. 

In regard to manuring, they are rech 
lent farmers in their attention to that part 
of — and here it is neceſſary to 

begin 
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begin with peat, for which. ey are moſt 
famous. 

Peat is a very regular 5 under: an- 
other of common earth, but generally under 
a black meadow mold, from 1 to 3 feet 
deep; it is itſelf generally from 7 to 10 
feet deep; but in one peat earth I was in, it 
is not more than 4 feet thick: under it is 
a body, which they call marne, a whitiſh, 
Riff, ſticking clay. The peat looks and. 
feels very much like black butter; there is 
no roughneſs in it, nor any roots; ſo that 
it differs materially from the peat common 
in moſt parts of the kingdom, which is a 
net-work of roots, a ſpunge of them. The 
common conjecture is, that peat was 
formed by the deſtruction of a whole foreſt, 
and is compoſed of the rotten timber; 
acorns, leaves, moſs, branches, and As 
trees, are ſometimes found in it perfectly 
ſound. The peat moors about Thorne in 
Yorkſhire, are five or ſix feet deep, very 
flat and regular, and under them much 
ſuch a clay as at Newbury, In them they 
alſo find whole trees, and many of them 
quite ſound: they are chiefly firs, and the 
whole country are very deſirous of getting 

0 D 3 N | theſe 
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' theſe firs, to make pales of; for by long 
experience it has been found, that they are 
almoſt incorruptible, no inſtance ſcarcely 
being known of their decaying. But this 
peat 18 all a fibrous maſs of little roots, and 
yields very few aſhes. The quality they 
both poſſeſs of preſerving timber, ſeems 
rather an objection to the real peat being 
compoſed of rotten wood, eſpecially as the 


trees are found ſo deep in the peat, as to 
make it reaſonable to think they muſt have 
been among thoſe which compoſed the maſs; 
however, this is only a conjecture. 
Moſt of the peat in digging is under 


water, and the peat- ſpoon, with which it 
is dug, ſhould always be in the water, 


from the eaſe thereby acquired of cutting 
and throwing it off the ſpoon; it is after 
drying burnt, not as ſome people have 
1magined in heaps, merely for the aſhes, 


but in houſes, like all other peat, and then 


the aſhes are collected. The price at the 
Pit is 95. for a waggon load of 40 buſhels, 
and the aſhes are worth half the money ; 


the price 69. a buſhel. They burn in the 


peat grounds an inferior ſort for the mere 
aſhes, mixing the upper ſtratum of black 
carth 


83 Pt” 
; 25 N 
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earth with it; and theſe aſhes they ſell at 
34. a buſhel. An acre e of mou en is 


worth 200 l. 


Ag farmers come + road 2 I5 to 16 miles 
For . 544: f | 

The 3 ani ſpread on an acre 
is ten buſhels: they uſe it only on clover 
in March. The red aſh is the moſt eſteemed: 


it laſts only the clover crop; but that is en- 


creaſed by it, as 3 to 2. 
Larger quantities have been tried per 


acre, but without greater effects. They 


have a ſtory, common here, of a man who 
ſowed forty or fifty buſhels per acre, and 


the wind blowing a ſmall quantity over the 


hedge on to his neighbour's clover, he was 


ſurpriſed afterwards to find, that the wind 


had judged much better than himſelf; for 
his neighbour's clover was more W 


than his own. 


But the farmers here 1 not e 


themſelves to peat; rags they have from 


London, and find them very ſerviceable 


5 to their. lighter lands. | Soot they fow On 


their green wheat in the ſpring, 12 buſhels 
an acre, at 8d.; and they uſe malt duſt on 
their barley lands, Chalk they uſe by 
D 4. way 
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way of mellowing the land; and making 4 
it plough the eaſier.. = 
They do not chop their Aubbles; 3 but | 2 
their hay they ſtack at home, 4 
In their fences they follow the plaſhing 1 
Their beſt arakk land i is the vintiined mea= 
dow, which lets at 40s, an acre. They © 
Water it all the year, except two months 
while the crop is growing: they mow twice, 
and get four tons an acre, worth 25 f. a 
ton; and the ſpring and after graſs food 
is worth about 10s, more. All theſe mea- 
dows rot ſheep, turn them in when you 
will; except ewes with lamb. This is 
directly oppoſite to the practice of the 
whole county of Dorſet: and if both are 
right, the rot does not arife from the Az 
water, but the ſoz). But there is no point =—_ 
ſo diſputed as this of the rot. | 
The breed of cattle here is the long- 
horned Derbyſhire; cows give 4 or 5 . of 
butter a week, from two gallons of milk 
a day; the total produce 4 or 5/. They 
do not keep the more ſwine on account of 
cows, The Winter od 18 wholly hay and 
TOW: 
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ſtraw. In rearing ES wy” ons not ſuck 


a all. 

Swine fatten in a general from ten to o fifty 
n 
In my Six Months Ther e the North 
of England, J mentioned a hog being fat- 
tened by Mr. Sekvood to 57 ſcore, which is 
81 ſtone 6/5. at 14/6. to the ſtone. . I have 
been much ridiculed for offering to pretend 


to think of ſuch a thing. Mr. Andrews 


did not recollect the exact particulars, but 
wrote to Col. Sellwcod; and fince I left the 
Grove, I had a letter from him, in which 


he writes as follows: — © Lieut. Col. Sell 


wood has ſent me the WAY well- 
atteſted particulars. 

„Pigs fatted by Richard Sellivood, 1 
of Bright Walton, Berks. 

% March, 1752, a hog killed, that 
weighed, excluſive of the blood, ſixty-one 
ſcore twelve pounds ; when opened and cut 
out, it weighed fifty-ſeven ſcore eleven 
pounds. | 

ce February, 1770, killed another, which, 
when cut out, weighed forty-four ſcore 
fourteen pounds. Signed by R. Se/kwood.” 

=; think theſe particulars are a ſufficient 
anſwer 
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anſwer to thoſe, who before made them- 
ſelves ſo merry at my expence. 

Flocks of ſheep riſe to 3 or 400: they 
are chiefly ſtock ſheep of . W zlifhire 
breed ; the profit, | 

SD; 5 ets); 75 © 10 O 
Wool, e 6 


a — 


Total, — | = 


"x 2 


The winter food turnips, and a little 
hay. They value the fold at 44. per night 
per ſcore. Relative to the rot, beſides the 


above fact of their meadows effecting it, 


they obſerve that no ſheep will ever rot, 
while it has a lamb by the ſide. Springs 


they think have nothing to do with the 


diſeaſe, nor will all wet places rot, but all 
watered meadows will. This is conſonant 
with a part of Mr. BaktewelPs opinion, men- 
tioned in the firſt volume, that no water 


rots but what flows, 
In their tillage they reckon five "PE 


neceſſary for 100 acres of arable land, uſe 


four in a plough, and do an acre a day, 
five inches deep; the price 6s. an acre, 


Cutting ſtraw into chaff 1 is Fa. 


There | 


* 


3M 11 ane tO ſtock. 


a day. 


farm; 
1 50 Acres in all 
20 Graſs. 
130 Arable 
1001, Rent 

8 Horſes 
6 Cows 


150 Sheep 
30 Swine 


the wheat ſowing. 


= Foung cattle 
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There are ſome oxen uſed; but they 
do not anſwer ſo well as horſes. 
The time of breaking up ſtubbles is after 
>, They uſe wheel 
ploughs, with the beam reſting_on very 
high gallows, ſomething like the Norfolk 
ones, but not near ſo light. 

In hiring farms, they reckon five rents 


Land ſells at 30 years Paten; f land 
tax at 45. is 2 5. 6d. 
Tythes both gathered and compounded; 
the compoſition 35. an acre round. 
Poor rates 4s. in the pound ; 
| ago only 6d. In the town of Newbury 
75. but not to the full amount of real rents. 
The employment of the women and chil- 
dren ſpinning, They all drink tea twice 


20 years 


The following are the particulars of a 


40 Acres wheat 
40 Barley 
15 Oats 


15 Turnips 


5 20 Clover 


3 Men 
2 Boys 
1 Maid 
2 Labourer, 
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Mr. Cowflade, of the Priory at Donning- 


ton, has tried ſome experiments which 


well deſerve being known. 


2 xperiment, No. 1. 
Fo diner: the importance of A 


wheat ſeed, he has tried it for ſeveral years 


drying with lime; and on compariſon with 


the ſeed unbrined, he obſerves, that it is 
a prefer vative from the ſmut; for corn will 


be ſmutty, that comes from ſeed unbrined, 
while that brined is quite PS and the foil 


Experiment, No. - 


Three acres were in 1703 drilled with 


wheat, in equally diſtant rows, 18 inches 


aſunder, one and a half buſhel ſeed per acre; 


it was carefully hand-hoed : the crop three 


quarters and a half per acre; which is 


produce conſiderable enough to prove he 


merit of the culture. . 
Experiment, No. 3. 


Two acres, in 1764, were drilled with 


wheat: in equally diſtant rows, one foot 
aſunder ; a buſhel and half of ſeed per acre , 
it was hand-hoed once; the crop three 


quarters and a half per acre. Adjoining 


was a piece of broad-caſt wheat; foil, til- 
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| tage! Ec. the ſame, ſown with 2 buſhels and 
a quarter per acre the crop five quarters 
per acre: this great ſuperiority of the 


broad-caſt, induced Mr. Couſlade to give 
up drilling wheat, as the common method 


was ſo evidently better. 
But he drills all his peaſe and ds; and 


feldom gets leſs 2 four or five quarters | 


per MAC. 
Rupees, . No. PN | 
Sainfoine this gentleman finds a n 
profitable crop; he has got at one cutting 
5 tons of hay per acre, which is the greateſt 
crop (well authenticated) that I have heard of. 
Experiment, No. 5. 

Mr. Cowſlade planted one Batavia Potas 
toe 28 weighed 2 02. and it produced 
1045.— This trial ſhould be purſued, for 
the ſort is not generally known; it may 
turn out more productive than the com- 
mon ones. 1 : 

Near 


Nr. Aachens has = ut a 7 at the grove 
near Newbury, in the Gothic ſtile; and orna- 


mented the, grounds about it with much taſte. 
The ſituation is on a riſing ground, backed by 


a hill crowned with wood; out of which riſes 
Donnington caſtle. A lawn {ſpreads around the 
houſe, and falls to a very fine water; a ftream 


4 enlarge d 
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Near Reading the ſoil is a good rich loam 
on gravel, which lets at 205. an acre. 
The courſe of crops here uſed is, VS 
1. Fallow 4. Clovertor2 years 
2. Wheat 5. Wheat 
3. Barley „ Barley. 8 
There are not many turnips; when they 
are ſown, it is now and then inſtead. of; a 
fallow. Wheat yields 3, or 3+. quarters 
| 5 acre; , Cz Oats, 63 e they 
dxill 


| enlarged] into a rIver, which aliens a RE eaſy 
courſe near a, mile long, and of a conſiderable 
breadth; there are three or four iſlands in it, 
one of which is thickly planted, and affords 
ſhelter to many ſwans and wild fowl which fre- 
quent the water, at the ſame time that they add 
to the beauty of the place. Over the river the 
country conſiſts of corn fields which riſe agree- 

ably. The lawn is very neat; the trees and 
clumps well managed, and the wood, in which 
the water terminates at each end, finiſhes the 
ſcene in a pleaſing manner. There is a winding 
gravel walk through both the groveson the banks 
of the river, which opens to ſeveral retired and 
pleaſing ſcenes; at one ſpot is a pretty ruſtic 
Gothic temple, built of flint, near a caſcade 
which the river forms by falling over a el 
ridge of ſtone. The whole place is laid out with 

reat taſte. _ 

Plate XXIX. is a plate of Mr. Andrews 85 
taken from a drawing of his own ; the point of 
view the grove by the river to the right of the 
houſe. 
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X drill in equally diſtant rows, 18 inches 
aſunder; hand-hoe them once; the crop 
3 +: quarters. e 7 1 at 
Farms here are in general from 100 /. to 
2001. a year, B12 
In their tillage they generally uſe 4 hor- 
ſes and a driver, but ſometimes, after ſeve- 
ral ploughings, only 2 horſes, but a driver 
always. a [2 
4 1 There 
The houſe is a good one; the ſtair- caſe pecu- 
liar, but agreeable; and the library a large, 
handſome, and well proportioned room. Mr. 


aAndrets has ſeveral pictures by ſome of the 


principal maſters. | | 
Rembrandt. An old man's head. Very ſtrong : 
the expreſſion of the hands and face 
ane. 5 
Corn. Johnſon. Portrait of a duke of Auſtria. 
The head in a noble ſtile of expreſſion. 
Its companion. A lady. The colouring and 
minute expreſſion great. 
Hall. A copy from a laughing boy: well 
TT done. 
M. Angelo Carravaggio. Fruit: well executed. 
Unknown. A ſmall portrait of king Fames. Good. 
Swaine, A moonlight piece of ſhipping. The 
effects of the light agreeable. 
De Neff. A piece of architecture in perſpective. 
| Natural. 44 Es 5 
Baptiſt. Two flower pieces. 
Berghem. Cattle. . 
Fluens, Two ſmall pieces of ſcripture hiſtory. 
| Pleaſing. | 5 e 
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There are many variations around Mar- 
bow and Harleyford, the ſeat of William 
Clayton, Eſq. for the particulars of the fol- 
lowing account, I am obliged to that gen- 
Farms riſe from 407. to 3ocl. a year; 
but are in geeeral about 1007, The ſoils 
are various, gravel, loam, chalk, and clay; 
the hills let at ios. or 12s, an acre; the 
whole in general, meadows included, at 155. 
1 «no hoon: l e To 
Carlo Dolci. A ſmall head of Chriſt. 
Smaine. A piece of ſhipping. _ my 
Vel. Brughle. Two landſcapes. 8 
Collet. Small landſcapes with figures and build- 
ings. There is a warmth and mellow- 
neſs in the colours that are pleaſing. 
Old Frank. A city taken by ſtorm. Singular 
2 and very ſtrong expreſſion. 
Sir Joſeph Andrews has a ſeat in this neigh- 
bourhood, where are, among other pictures, a 
boy by Amiconi, which is executed with a pleaſ- 
ing tenderneſs of tints. Alſo fix views of Rome 
by Occhiali, of which the colouring is fine; the 
perſpective good, and well finiſhed. - Here alſo 
is a Wake by Rubens, with many figures of capi- 
tal expreſſion there are various attitudes ſpirited, 
and ſome men's heads in a great ſtile. His wife 
in one corner; a better figure than common 
with Rubens; and the back of another woman in 
the front ground in fine relief. Likewiſe a re- 
paſt; the maſter unknown; the group agree- 
able. There are alſo ſix pieces by Canaletti. 


THROUGH ENGLAND: 
Jo Henky, it runs at 1 54. 
25 To Reading, 1. 5 £55 17 
To RπhC⁰ e 


The courſe of crops common here, i is, 


1. Turnips LE n -7 © 

2. Barley And ſometimes add 
3. Clover, 1 year 6. Wheat. 
ee 0 POT: ee 

1. Fallow | 33n.ͤ Barley 

2, WHEt -- 4. Peaſe. 

| They plough but once for wheat on . 


ver; 3, 4, or 5 times in a fallow; ſow 3 


buſhels an aere; the crop 3 quarters. For 
barley they plough three times; ſow 3 1 


buſhels; the crop 44 quarters. They give 
but one ſtirring for oats; ſow 4 buſhels an 
acre; the erop 4 J or 5 quarters an acre, 

They give two earths for peaſe; ſow 3 


duſhels an acre; many are drilled in equally 
diſtant rows, and twice horſe- hoed with the 


fhim; the crop 3 quarters, 


For turnips they plough from lids to 
ſix times; hand-hoe them twice at the ex- 
pence of 5s. and 3s. 6d.; and feed them 
all on the land with ſheep. Clover. they 

'VoL., A WIS WO IOW 
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mow twice for hay, and get 3 loads an i 
acre. Winter vetches they cultivate for 
ſoiling horſes; 1 acre will keep 4 or 5a 
month. They ſow much ſainfoine on the 
hills; mow it for hay, and get from 1 to 2 
loads of hay an acre; but manure it © with | 
aſhes once in two years. 

In manuring they depend moſt on pur- 
chaſed dreſſings. Peat aſhes they have 
from Newbury; and ſome aſhes, ſoot, &c. 
are bought at different towns. But few of 
their flocks are large enough for folding. 
No ſtubbles here are chopt; and they ſel} 
all their hay; ſo the farm-yard ſyſtem may 
be gueſſed. On their ſtrong lands they ſow | 
 buck-wheat, and plough it in. 
The breed of cattle here, is the Diode 
ſhire long-horned cows for dairies, but 
they are not of conſequence. Mr. Clayton 
has a Holderneſs'cow that has given 12 46. 
of butter a week; ſhe gave 18 quarts of 
milk at a meal. Lord Granville had one 
that gave 20 quarts, | 

Swine fatten up to 30 ſtone. 

In their tillage they reckon 6 horſes ne- 
ceſlary for 100 acres of arable land; uſe 4 
| in 


THROUGH ENGLAND. 5 
in a plough, and do an acre a day; they 
ſtir 6 or 7 inches deep; the price 95. an 
acre. - Cutting ſtraw into chaff is well 
known. The time of breaking ſtubbles for 
a fallow, is between Michaelmas and Chri/t- 
mas. Wheel ploughs chiefly uſed,  _ 

Land ſells at 30 years purchaſe, Tythes 
are gathered. Land-tax, at 4s. in the 
pound, is 2s. 84. Poor rates were 4s. 9d. 
in the pound; now only 25. 6d.; and at 
the ſame time that this deduction has been 
made, they have almoſt paid off the debt 
they contracted for building a poor-houſe ; 
and this meaſure is what has ſunk the rates. 
They allow no tea in the houſe ; but they 
have had much trouble to effect it. 
The employment is lace making; it is 
very difficult to get women, &c. to work 
in the fields. —All drink tea. 

There are many vaſt woods of beech in 
this country; moſt of which are in the 
hands of the landlords themſelves. The 
management of them is peculiar. They 
do not take regular fells, as of underwood, 5 
but let them grow up in ſingle ſtems till they 
are young trees: they pick them every 6 
or 7 years; cutting down from the 12th to 
E a — the 
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the 20th part, at 32 or 33 years growth; 
and the whole product. is rived into billets 
for firing, and all goes to London: this 
pays about 105. per acre per ann. rent. 
Moft of thefe woods have 30 J. or 35 I. an 
acre in wood on them, are conſequently 
more valuable in that, than f in the fee-ſim- | 
ple of the land. 
ABO U R. 


In harveſt, 3 55. a month and board. 

In hay-time and winter, 15. 2d. a day. 
Reaping, > Bok 

Mowing corn, 15. 64. 

graſs, 28. 

The rates of labour not riſen 1 in 20 > years. 


PROVISIONS. 
Bread. 2. per Il. 
Ir 
Sage. 7.k 


Ms 


Beef, 2 4 a cf 
Mutton, = 4 . 
Veal, = &; 
= 4 ? 
Bacon 65 f 
Labourer 8 . 30. OS. to 405. L 
— firing, the labour of digging 
roots. 
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BUILDING. 


: Bricks fer thouſand, 1 16 5. 


Tiles, 18s. 


Oak tim ber per foot, 1 5. to 2 5. 


Aſh ditto, 1 5. 


Elm ditto, 10d. 


Beech ditto, 6 4. 

The trials and obſervations made by Mr 
Clayton, are highly deſerving the attention 
of the public; that he practiſes huſbandry 
on no ſmall ſcale, will appear from the — 


ticulars of his farm. 


550 Acres in all 20 Turnips 
360 Wood 14 Horſes 
JJ 
120 Arable 6 Young cattle 
400 J. Rent 300 Sheep | 
40 Wheat 16 Swine | 
40 Barley 8 Labourers 
20 Clover 3 Boys. f 


Experiment, No. 1. 


Sainfoine Mr. Clayton tried WOE 
in three pieces of ground on the hills, ſix 


years ago. 


No. 1. A Loy ſurface 2 feet GP on 
chalet. 


E 3 
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No, 2. A loamy ſoil on clay, on the fide 
of a hill, 5 or 6 feet deep, on chalk. 
No. 3. Very ſhallow foil, but à few 
inches deep, on chalk, 
The event; 


No. 1. has yielded annually 2 WW of hay 


an acre, worth 30 f. a load; the after- 

graſs 85. 64, 

No. 2. The ſame, 

No. 3. Has produced only 1 load an acre, 

hut it is very obſervable that this field 
has a ſharp declivity on both ſides into 
a bottom; ſo that there the ſoil is 6 feet 
deep of the waſhings from the hills; in 


this part, the crop has always been ſo 


great, that it could ſcarcely ſtand on the 
ground; but on all the reſt of the field 
not more than 1 load an acre. 

From this experiment, which is a valu- 
able one, it is very evident that the ſtratum 
of chalk being near the ſurface, is not at all 


neceſſary for the crop; for the product is 


better from 6 feet than from 6 inches. 
Which ſhews that the idea, common, of 
ſainfoine thriving only on very ſhallow ſoils, 
is a falſe one. 


2 
8 
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Experiment, No.2. 
In preparing a ſtrong clay feld for 


> laying down. to graſs; the ſoil proved ſo 


tough, that it could not be got into order 
by the common tools: Mr. Clayton made 
a ſpiky roller for it, which effected the buſi- 
neſs completely. He accordingly ſowed it 


with very fine hay ſeeds; and deſigns it as 
a nurſery to gather from by hand; the forts 


ſo gained he purpoſes to ſow in drills. 
This trial ſhews how important a ſpiky rol- 
ler is in many caſes; the loſing a ſeaſon, 
or, what is worſe, ſowing land when not 


in proper order, are often conſequences of 


wanting this machine. 


Experiment, No. 3. 


An acre and half of ſtoney loam on clay, 
and under that chalk, -was cleaned by a 
ſummer fallow, and ſown with lucerne (no 
corn) in 1765, part broad-caſt, and part in 
drills equally diſtant, 18 inches aſunder, 


It was kept clean by hand-hoeing; and 


mown once, beſides a ſlight feeding ; but 

the produce inconſiderable. | 
In 1766 it was mown thrice for horſes : 
The broad-caſt was harrowed ; but that 
E44¾ M 
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operation being ineffective from the hard- 
neſs of the ſoil, this induced him to plough 
it with a round ſhare, and left it like a fal- 
low ; but ſtill that part of it was not to be 
kept clean. The broad-caſt maintained at 
the rate of 5 horſes, from the middle of 
May till Michaelmas; the drilled 4 ; the 
value 25. per horſe per week. | 
1767. 

This year the drilled was cleaved by horſe 
* hand-hoeing; and the broad-caſt by 
ploughing and harrowing; the produce of 
both the ſame as laſt year. * 

And thus it has continued ever ſince, 
| Mr. Clayton tried alſo tranſplanting in rows 

equally diſtant, 18 inches aſunder; but 
there was no difference between that and 
the drilled. 
Soiling horſes with Juecrne he has for 
three years oberved to be an infallible cure 
for botts. ee 
5 Horſes, at 288. "Ho: SS 
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Experiment, No, 4. 1 

In 1767 fourteen acres were laid to graſs 1 
after a very clean fallow without corn; the 1 
* ſeeds * acre. AX 
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"Dutch clover, = © 65 
EE 

Tuo trefoiles = 2 


| — 


42 


| The I ith of; Fahy, in two. years, he 
mowed 2 ton an acre of excellent hay, 
beſides having a very valuable after-graſs. 
— That the land was in great heart 
may eaſily be conceived from ſo very ſmall 
a quantity of ſeeds anſwering ſo well. But 
Mr. Clayton from this trial thinks that there 
are no better ſorts to be recommended than ; 
theſe. 
| Buperiment, No. $5 


Twenty five acres of land were laid down 
to graſs, after a clean fallow, with corn; 
nothing ſown but a plenty of common hay 
ſeeds. The reſult was very unfavourable; 
it turned out ſower bad graſs, and came to 
no good turf. In four years he manured 
it well, and ſowed white clover; this wag 
of great ſervice to it—ſince there? it has been 
a good Panne. 

Theſe 
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Theſe two experiments prove that land 
ſhould be laid without corn; and alfo that 
a very few good graſs ſeeds are far prefer- 


able to the greateſt quantity of that rubbiſh 


commonly called hay ſeeds. 


Experiment, No. 6. 


Peat Mr. Clayton has found in one 6f his 
meadows; it is black, but full of roots; 
burns to a red aſh, and ſells at 6 d. a buſhel 
on the ſpot; a burner from Newbury pre- 
ferred it to Newbury aſhes. He has tried 
it on clover; 10 buſhels per acre; and the 
effect is as great as the Newbury : the clo- 
ver, not peated, did not produce fo much, 


as that manured, by half. He alſo tried it 


on ſainfoine, but it did not ſo much good 
as ſea-coal aſhes; for the latter he gives 
6 d. a buſhel at Maria ; they are brought 
from London; and he lays from 12 to 20 


buſhels per acre the effect always N 


great on both clover and ſainfoine. 


Experiment, No. 7. 


The worſt weed with which Mr. Clayton 
is troubled in his graſs-land, is moſs ; and 
he has tried various methods to deſtroy it 


without 
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without effect: At laſt he manured it with 
ſoot, and that totally killed it, 


Experiment, No. 8. 


Among other manures, this gentleman 
has tried woollen rags; that they are a be- 


neficial dreſſing, cannot be doubted, but I 


was deſirous of knowing on what ſoils they 


do beſt. Common huſbandmen lay them 


chiefly on wet Riff ſoils, with a view to 
keep them open and mellow; but it is 
aſſerted by ſome, that their attracting ſo 
much moiſture from the air, renders them 


proper only for hot dry ſoils, Mr. Clayton 
has uſed them on both; his expreſſion was, 


<4 that he finds them more beneficial on 
wet cold land, than on hot, dry, gravelly 
ſoils. ?—This is, as far as it extends, deci- 


ſive; and I need not add that theory, in 
theſe points, muſt give way to pra Qi ce. 


Experiment, No. g. 

Two contiguous fields of wheat, ſown 
on a fallow, were, for a compariſon, ma- 
nured differently; one with lime, 80 
buſhels an acre, after the corn was ſown ; the 


| other was Pay dunged from the yard, nbd 


1 FR 
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part dreſſed with woollen rags. The pro- 4 
duct of the latter field was moſt conſiderable, 4 A 
but it was much blighted ; whereas the 
limed one was nearly free from that = 
n N 


Experiment, No. 10. . 


Mud from the river 7. bames, Mr. c- 
tan has tried on both graſs and arable 
land, freſh from the river, and alſo kept 
ſome time, and turned over. The princi- 
pal effect he has obſerved from it is the 4 
production of an amazing quantity - of 9 

weeds, thou gh leſs on graſs than arable : 7 3 3 
this has deterred him from uſing more | z 
of it; but I ſhould apprehend, if it was Þ 
kept two years, turned over ſeveral times, 1 

and well mixed with lime, that it would 
prove a rich manure. As to the producing 3 
weeds, if it then had that effect, I would 1 
lay it on for a hoeing crop, when the 8 
effect would not matter. It certainty is © 

probable, that the mud brings ſeeds, but 1 Y 

not clear: it may be its excellence as a 

manure, that forces all thoſe in the land 
to vegetate. : 
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go | Experiment, No. 11. 
In 176g, four acres well allowed: were 


: lms with, turnip cabbages, and: fed of 
with ſheep in April and May, . 1770: they 


kept 60 ewes, bo lambs, and 30 fat wethers 
five weeks and a half, which Mr. Clayton 


reckons at 4d. per week: this amounts. to 


84 55. or per acre 21. 15. which, upon 
the whole, isa reſult favourable to the plant, 
as they laſt through the ſeaſon, that is the 
moſt critical in the whole year. In a ſnow, 
Mr. Clayton has obſerved ſome of them 
eaten down by the hares, and afterwards 
grown over with a coat, and been quite 
ſecure from the weather. This year he 
has a crop of Reynolds cabbage turnip, 
which promiſes to be good N r feed. 


Experiment, No. 12. 
Mr. Clayton had a crop of wheat, drilleg 


in equally-diſtant rows, five inches aſunder; 
it was kept clean hand-hoed, proved a 
good crop, but not equal to the broad- 


Experiment, No. 13. 


Burnet was tried in laying down. a field 
of 28 acres, part of it with Waldi, part 
4 white 
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White Dutch clover, part bird graſs, and 


res 


part burnet, and the field has at various 
ſeaſons been fed with ſheep, cows, horſes» 


Kc. and they all eat the burnet quite as 


cloſe as any of the other graſſes; and the 
cattle of all ſorts are generally on the bur- 
net part once or twice a day. This is a 


very fair trial, and ſhews that burnet is by 


no means ſo deſpicable a plant as _— 
would have us imagine. 


Experiment, No. 14. 
Sixteen acres were laid- down with 
Rocgue's bird graſs. Mr. Clayton thinks it 
a valuable graſs ; it is as early in the ſpring 
as ray graſs ; it thickens very much on the 


ground. All cattle are fond of it, and 


ſheep remarkably ſo. 


Experiment, No. 1 5. 
In planting, Mr. Clayton has alſo been 


attentive. Weymouth pines, ſpruce, Scotch 


ſilver, balm of Gilead, the larch, cedar of 
Lebanon, and the Virginia cedar, all at ten 
feet ſquare, of 13 years growth: they are 

worth 15. a tree now: the larch is beſt, 
next the Weymouth pine and ſpruce; the 


balm of Gilead does not thrive at all. 
i Mr. 
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Mr. Clayton plants all ſorts of trees, 
ever- greens as well as others, in November 
and December, if not froſty, and has 
had better ſucceſs than with ſpring 
planting. eee 

A pinaſter of an hundred years old was 
blown down, and being ſawn out, it 
proved a red deal, but very coarſe: it con- 
tained a load and a half of timber. Some 
Scotch alſo, of the ſame age, were blown 
down : they were red deals, and much harder 
and better than the foreign. The ſoil a 
thin ſharp loam near the chalk *. 

8 155 Sir 


* Mr. Clayton has built one of the moſt 
agreeable houſes I know, in a moſt elegant ſitu- 
ation, and has diſpoſed the grounds in a manner 
that does great honour to his taſte. \ A fine 
ſwelling knole riſes from the bank of the river 
Thames, on which the houſe is built, and has 
(from the offices being quite hid behind 
wood) the exact appearance of a large tem- 
ple: an effect, which is never completely 
gained without being uncommonly agree- 
able, An extenſive lawn waves around it, 
bounded on one fide by the river, and on the 
other by a fine hanging grove, which ſpreads 

over the ſides of the hill, A finer union of 
wood, water and lawn, can hardly be imagined, 
re Eon ©" "= mw 
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Sir John Hoby Mill, Bart. of Biſbam-abbey 


near Marlrw, has this year a very import- 
ant experiment on cabbages, carrots, and 


turnips ; the particulars of which he was ſo 


Eind as to give me. 

A ſmall field was this year — with 
theſe vegetables. The foil is a rich, deep, 
black loam, worth 3/. an acre: it Was 
ploughed in October very deep; and twice 
more in the ſpring ; the latter of theſe ſpring 
ploughings was given while the land was 
quite wet, which was very prejudicial to 
che crop, and alſo occaſioned ſuch delay, 


Fd " : PE — 2 
— — . 


The woad is of a dark ſhade; in fome places 
it projects down to the level of the lawn ; in 
others it retires from it, and admits the livetier 
8 among its deeper tints. It crowns the 


ws of fome of the declivities, boldly hang- 
on their edges; while, on other ſpots, 


ic thickens over the whole hill, to form a dark, 


unvaried back ground to the houſe, and con- 
traſts the reſplendent ftream, which glides 
through the vale below. 

The principal floor of the houſe is exceedingly 
well diſpoſed into a dining-room, 27 by 21, 
with an ellipſis bow, through the windows of 
which the river is commanded in a moſt ſtriking 


manner. In this room is a fmall antique buſt of 
Venus, 


DR 
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that the carrots could not be ſown till April. 
They were kept clean by hand-hoeing., 
All the expences of tillage, cleaning, &c. 
&c. came to 41. 4s. per acre; and the 
drawing, cleaning the roots, carting home, 
came to 1/4, 105. per acre; the diſtance to 
which they were carted 300 yards. _ „ 

The turnips were lown . in June; and 


hand-hoed twice. 
The cabbages were A 5 at the ame 


time, in rows, 3 feet by 2; and kept clean 

by hand-hoeing. 
Farir in November 1 marked a ſquare 
5 0 perch 


Venus, and ſeveral portraits by Sir Piter Lely: 
On one fide it opens into a drawing-room, 27 
by 18; and on the other, into a noble library, 
of 36 by 18, with a bow of 18 by 7. The chim- 
ney-piece - Deric, the entablature ſupported by 
columns of variegated marble. On the ſtair- 
caſe 1s a very good piece by Snyder. 
The offices, though near the houſe, are quite 
hid by the wood. Lady Louiſa Clayton has a 
neat little ruſtic temple in the grove, which 
opens into her dairy.” The whole building 
agreeable and in taſte. From hence, on the 
brow of the hill, there is a fine winding terras,' 
which commands various beautiful views of che 
river. Got | 


Vor. IV. F 
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perch of each, and cutting off the tops of 
the turnips and carrots, and the roots of 


the es ; the produce was as n. 


CARROTS. | 

_ Carrots. 1 

No.1. Abuſhel baſket, 70 EO. 
66 

88 
78 


2 
. 


I 44.t 


[| 


9 


1 7 

From hence it appears that me carrots 
weighed above 2 /b. each. 

A perch yielding 4 buſhel baſkets * 
1-6th, is in the proportion of 007; per acre, 
each 6645. 

247 16, per perch, are 17 tons, 12 C. 
96 16. per acre. 


But this produce would have been much 


more conſiderable, had the tillage been 
given while the land v was Gy and in good 
order. Lb „„ 

Reſpecting the application of the crop, 
one porker was fattened quite on carrots ; 


two others were confined 10 days to carrots, 
and eat 1 buſhel a day; after this, 10 days 
more 
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more at carrots, . 9 pecks a day, and bar- 
ley-meal 2 buſhels in the ten days; when 
killed they weighed 64/5. and 5618. 

Had barley-meal only been uſed, they 
would have eat 6 buſhels, the carrots there- 
fore ſaved 4 buſhels. They eat 15 buſhels 
of carrots; which are therefore tanta- 
mount in value to 4 buſhels of barley-meal, 


or 125.: this is 94, 2 per buſhel of 6655. 


Suppoſe 5616, the average buſhel of carrots, 

this is Bd, per buſhel; and the crop in 
ſuch buſhels amounts to 700, 

2 At the ſame time 8 bacon hops, that 
will be 10 ſcore each, were put to carrots, 

and fed one month on them, to the ſaving 

32 buſhels of barley meal; after which 

they will have 4 buſhels of barley each, 
but muſt otherwiſe have had 8. 


The crop is 667 buſhels per 
acre; this, at 94.z per buſhel, 
amounts to - — = 25 © 8 
Expences, „ 
Cleaning and carting, I 10 0 
Rent, m — 3 0 ; 


Clear profit 3 16 6 o 


28 


ages was 


l 


— 
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This is rather better than 5 16. each. 


* 


Cabbages. 
are 19 tons per acre. 


the cabb 


7 


* 
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— 


A ſquare perch of 
266 6. on a perch 


follows. 


2 
D 


I 


% 


Turni ps. 
43 

103 
57 
54 
40 
47 

356 


— 


This is not one pound each. 


* 


- 
* 


The turnips were; 


No. 
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33946, per perch, are 24 tons and 4 C. wr. 


per acre. 
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Here it appears that the turnips exceed 
the cabbages in weight, but then 1 ſhould 
obſerve that the latter are not the great 
Scotch, but a much inferior ſort. However, 
the carrots much exceed in value both the 
turnips and cabbages, * 
From Marlow I croſſed the TEES to 
Beconsfield; for the following particulars of 
huſbandry around that place, I am indebted 
to the very obliging attention of Edmund 
Burke, Eſq. 

Farms riſe from 207. to 2001. a year, 
but are in general about 80/. The ſoil is 
various; clays, loam on chalk, and gravelly 
clay, and much ſtoney loam. The arable 
lets from 7s. to 115. an acre; the grals 
from 15s. to 205. an acre. 

The courſes of crops are, 

1. Turnips i Ne WE Nent 
2. Barley . ' -*©* "5, Barkey 
3. Clover and ray- 6. Clover 

graſs one or two 7. Oats, 
years 


— 


* 7 dt a a ti 


'* Biſham 2 the fs of Sir Jobn Holy Mill, 
is very well ſituated on the banks of the Thames ; 
a range of wood that partly ſurrounds it, 
crowns ; the hills in a very noble manner. 
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There is nothing objectable in this 


courſe, but the barley of the fifth year fol- 
. lowing the wheat, which occaſions three 
crops of corn in the laſt four years, and the 


fourth clover, ſown with a ſecond corn 
crop. This muſt exhauſt the ſoil, and 222 


it with weeds. Alſo, 


1. Fallow 3 Oats, 
4, Wheat 8 | 
aAutber: 
1. Fallow 23. Peaſe 
,, © 18 Wear: 


For wheat on clover they plough but 
once, but three times in fallowing; ſow 


nine pecks of ſeed on the latter, and ten 


on the former, and reckon the average 
produce at two quarters. They ſtir three 


times for barley, ſow three or four buſhels 
an acre; the crop three quarters. For 
oats they ſtir but once, ſow three buſhels 
an acre, and gain on a medium not more 
than three quarters. They give one or two 


ſtirrings for peaſe, uſe three or four buſhels 


of ſeed, never hand-hoe them ; the crop 
two quarters and a half, They plough but 
once for beans, ſow four buſhels an acre 


broad-caſt, never hoc them; the crop che 
ſame as of * 
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For turnips three earths e given; ; 
they are hand- hoed once or twice; all are fed 
with ſheep; the Ar pe value 3 54 5. an 


acre. 
Clover they mow twice * hays) * get 


four loads an acre at the two; and they 
reckon that the wheat ſown on this graſs, 
mMown, is better than that which follows it 
when ed ed e 
Both winter and ſummer tares are uſed 
for ſoiling horſes; an acre of ſummer ones 
will keep four horſes a month. 
There is much ſainfoine on their white 
chalky land; they ſow four buſhels an 
acre, and it laſts twenty years; always 
mow. it once for hay: ſome farmers have 
mown it twice in a year, without finding 
their crops damaged by ſo doing : the pro- 
duct at once cutting riſes to three loads an 
acre; but in general not exceeding two. 
Buck-heat is ſometimes cultivated on 
their pooreſt lands; they ſow two pecks 
an acre, and get three quarters in return. 
In reſpect to manuring, there is not 
much to commend in their practice: they 
do not chop their ſtubble; and though 
they ſtack their hay at home, yet as much 
F * 18. 
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js ſold as they can diſpoſe of; nor do Ver 
fold any ſheep. but wethers. 580 


Chalk they lay on their ſtrong ſoils,. I 5-c or 


an loads an acre, in order to mellow, and 


make it plough the better. After grub- 
bing up a wood, they reckon the land 
muſt be chalked, in order to ſweeten it. 
Compoſts of dung, earth and chalk, r 
think extremely beneficiall. 


Coal aſhes they ſow on clover, hd bath. 
els; an acre, and find that they anſwer 
better than any other manure; they give 


at London 6s. the load of 5o buſhels, and 


they reckon the carriage, by the time. ey 
are on the land, at 149. more. 

- Soot they ſow in March on the green 
wheat, 30 i628 an acre, at 5 4. 
or 6d. a buſhel. They reckon that it 


forces the ſtraw: much, but is apt to cauſe 


a blight. _ Both ſoot and aſhes: they alſo 


. uſe for ſainfoine, 40 buſhels an acre, in 


—_— | . 


Some few farmers uſe rüber 8 dung for 
turnips ; alſo malt duſt for the ſame roots, 
30 buſhels an acre, at 5 d.; but the effect 
is not ſo mo as rabbit dung. | 


They 


Ee 
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They know e of n in 
this country. 

Plaſhing hedges 3 is commonly praiſed, 
The meadows are the richeſt graſs lands 
here; they let from 205. to 40 s. an acre z 
all are mown for hay. The breed of cattle 
moſt common is the long-horned Derby- 
ſhire r a good cow they reckon will give 
7 lb. of butter x week, from three gallons 
of milk a day, but moſt are applied to 
ſuckling : the product about 5 I. 55. a cow. 
The winter food chiefly hay, no turnips; 
which is very ſtrange, .. where ſuckling i is 
practiſed; to give cows, ſo applied, hay, 
while turnips are to be had, is a moſt un- 
profitable conduct. . 15 
It is a common Practice to put many 
beaſts of all. ſorts to fatten in the vale of. 
Ayle efoury, during 20 weeks, 1 6d. 
a week ; if the beaſt fattens ſooner, another 
is ſent inſtead. of i it; but if it takes a longer 
time, no more is paid than the 305. 

Swine they fatten from eight to twenty 
five ſcore. : 

_ Flocks riſe to 3 or 400; but not ſo many 

the whole year, not more than half. They 
* in exery Fears either Dorſet or Wiltſhire 
ewes ; 
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- ewes : the former reckoned beſt, becauſe 


they lamb earlier; the price 18s. for the 
Dorfet, and 15s. for the Wiltſhire; they 
fatten them; and ill the lambs ; at 16: 4. to 
205. 
Average, 0 o 18 
The ewe at, WE JJ 0 
The wool; + OS 


Total, t to ow a 238 's 


Firſt coſt, £ | — 1 18 0 


Profit, > Taal cf: 


nt... A. 


This the Dor/ets; but the wool of the 


Wilthhires are not worth more than 15. 6 d. 


They buy in in March, and {ell at that | 
time twelvemonth ; but the moſt profitable 


time would be at Weyhill fair in Ofober, 
In their tillage, they reckon fix horſes 


neceſſary for 100 acres of arable land; 
they uſe from four to ſix in a plough, 


do an acre a day, from four to ſix inches 
deep, the price 75. or 8s. an acre. They 
allow their horſes a peck of oats a day, and 


ſome more: cutting ſtraw into chaff is 


commonly practiſed. They break up their 


| ſtubdles for a fallow about Chriſtmas. 


Single- 


2 


0 


ILL IE? 
wa”. 5 
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Single-wheel ploughs chiefly uſed. 
In the hiring and ſtocking farms, they 
reckon that three rents will do. | 
Land ſells at from 25 to 30 years = 


chaſe. 


Tythes chiefly gathered. | 
Poor rates 2s. 6d. in the pound. The 


employment, lace-making. All drink tea. 


There are ſome leaſes ; "oor on W 
eſtates none. 


LABOUR. 
In harveſt, 25. and beer. 
In hay-time, 1s. 4d. and ditto, 
In winter, 15. 2 d. 
Reaping, 65. to 76. 
Mowing corn, 15. 3 d. to 15. 4d. 
—— graſs, 25. to 25. 64. 
Hoeing turnips, 55. 
Head-man's wages, 84 


Next ditto, 6/. 


Lad's, 47. 

Dairy-maid's, 37. to al. 

Women a day in harveſt, 10d. and bake, 
In hay-time, ditto, 
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1 P R 0 v I SI O N 8. 1 4 
Bread. 1d. z Loa lb. 95. for 11 400 
Ge, 44. 

Butter, 7 

Beef, 3 

Mutton, 4 
F 


Pork, 
Bacon, 
Milk, 1perp pint; bury very little to | 
F 1 
Potatoes, r fopgt- £7 1 
Labourer's dae eee 4% to 505, —_ 
There are many * woods in 1015 9 
country, managed pretty much in the ſame 
manner as thoſe about Menlow. They 
thin them here once in nine years, and 
Pick the beſt trees, to the amount a from 
41. to 10. an acre. bib geo rt 
Mr. Burke has been an arable farmer 
but a ſhort time ; he has however made ſo 
good a uſe of it, as to have formed ſevera 
experiments, which will ſpeak ſufficiently : 
for themſelves ; but let me firſt inſert the 
particulars - of his farm, which will ſhew 
that the ſcale of his huſbandry is not ſmall, 
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410 Acres in al! 2 Carrots. 


160 Gras 1 Cabbages 


5 160 Arabe 2 Potatoes 


9 Wood v Vetches 


| 2 50 J. Rent 6 Horſes 
40 Acres wheat 14 Cows 
25 Barley 6- Young cattle; 
16 Peaſe 1 Man 
25 Turnips 2 Boys 
25 Clover 6 Labourers, 
CARROTS. 


Experiment, No. 1. Fa 


Two acres of good rich deep wheat 
loam, more inclinable to gravel than ſand, 


and rather wet, were fallowed in 1769, 
receiving three common ploughings; in 
the winter manured with 3o loads of yard 
dung thoroughly rotten, ploughed 16 inches 


deep in January, with four horſes in a 
plough, going twice in a furrow : the 


middle of February harrowed in 4/6. per 


acre of carrot ſeed. It came up very 
well, and the plants were twice hand- 
hoed, at the expence of 3os. an acre; being 
ſet out, at the diſtance of eight inches from 

1 each 
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each other. In Ocfober, &c. | they were taken 


up as wanted; the expence of digging up 
and cleaning, is 75. 64. a load of 50 buſhels, 
The carrots are not ſo ſtraight and fair as 


thoſe which grow in ſand, but are of an 


higher and finer colour, and moſt aromatic 


ſmell; firm, and admirably taſted. In the 
application of the crop, Mr. Burke tried 


the boiling them for fattening hogs; 


he put up ſeveral porkers of about 20/6. 
the quarter, ſome to barley meal, and 


others ro boiled carrots, with which they 


were ſupplied very plentifully ; 3 weeks 


elapſed without their making the ſmalleſt 
progreſs. Mr. Burke had made a ſimilar trial 


the year before, and the reſult was the i 


ſame. This reſult is unfortunate ; but 
he intends next year to renew the trials, 
until ſucceſs attends them; or a clear know- 
ledge is gained, why it cannot be expected · 


I am not ſorry to find ſome experiments, 
in which carrots for this application turn 
out inferior, becauſe J hope it will animate 
the farming part of my readers to give their 


attention minutely to this point; that it 


may be fully and clearly known in what 
degree this root given alone will fatten: 


whether 


"he 
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whether porkers or hogs for bacon 


whether compleatly, or only getting them 
in better fleſh—whether they muſt be longer 
confined to them, than to the more uſual 


ſorts of food? All theſe are points of con- 


ſequence, but in which we are by no means 
clear. K WE SLES. 
DEEP PLOUGHING. . 

Mr. Burke ploughs in common from 10 to 
12 inches deep : this being double what the 


farmers ever attempt, ſurprized his bailiff, 


who declared that his crops would be utterly 
ruined ; but a regular and unbroken ſucceſs 
in every one has convinced him, that deep 
ploughing is not ſo pernicious a practice as 
he apprehended. The products have been 
better. than thoſe of the neighbouring 
farmers. Now this is a moſt material point, 
for if he has ſuch crops at firſt, he moſt 


_ undoubtedly will have great ones after- 


wards ; for by keeping to that depth in the 
ſucceſſive tillage, the whole foil fo 
deep will become one uniform maſs ; and 
there cannot remain a doubt, but all ſorts 
of vegetables will come to greater perfection 


in ſuch a ſtratum, than in one of only four 


or five inches deep; for the roots even of 
| 2 &'® 3 white 


\ 


- 
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white corn will preſently ſtrike a foot drop, 


and it is idle to ſuppoſe that ſuch a power 


is given them for nothing: wherever they 


80, they certainly draw nouriſhment. 


' DRAINING. 
Experiment, No. 2. 


Ten acres of land were ſo very wet, that 


the crops produced by it were trifling. 
Mr. Burke cut hollow drains acroſs it, 18 


inches deep, and three wide at bottom; 
ſome of them three feet deep, varying 
with the fall of the land; they were filled 


with chalk ſtones, and ſome with buſhes 


the latter the cheapeſt : the drains anſwered 
extremely well, for the land has lince been 


quite dry. | 
PDRILLED BEANS. 
Experiment, No. 3 Y. 


A field of a ſtrong loamy ſoil very foul, 
that came in courſe to be fallowed, was 


drilled with beans in equally-diſtant rows, 


18 inches aſunder, as a trial of this huſ- N 
bandry, for cleaning land when out of 
order, inſtead of a fallow: they were hand- 


hoed twice; the crop turned out indifferent, 
but the field was perfectly cleaned by 


them. 


Rr. 
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P 0 T A T 0 E * 
Experiment, No. 4. 


Two acres, contiguous to the carrots 
of Experiment, No. 1, were planted with 
potatoes in March, 1770, in rows equally- , 
diſtant, one foot aſunder; they were ma- 
nured for with 1 5 loads an acre of rotten 
yard dung; they were twice hand-hoed, 
and a as often weeded. | 


LUC ERNE. 
| — No. 5. 

A rood of land, a good ſtoney loam, 
was manured with a common dreſſing of 
yard dung, and drilled with lucerne, in 

equally-diſtant rows, 18 inches. aſunder. 

In 1769, it was cut three times; and kept 
perfectly free from weeds by hoeing. This 
year it has been cut four times, and kept 
clean as before: the produce has in general 
been, each cutting, keeping two horſes 
eight days: this is an acre keeping two 
horſes four weeks and half, and the three 
cuttings of 1769, conſequently kept them 
| thirteen weeks and a half, which, at 
25. 0d. per horſe per week, amounts to 
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30 75. 6d. The four of 1769, to 41. tos: 
but the Plantation is not near arrived at 


perfection. 
MANURE 8. 


Experiment, No. 6. 
Lime was tried on paſture, the foil 1 


gravelly loam, 100 buſhels per acre; . but i | 


proved of no ſervice; 
Experiment, No. A. 
A compariſon was made between pigeon? 8 


dung, rabbit's dung, and yard dung, 


3 to their reſpective values. 
The pigeon's dung was the beſt; then the 


rabbit's dung; and hſtly the yard dung. 
 OXEN. 


Oxen this gentleman uſes in his tillage 
with great ſucceſs; he works them in har- 
neſs in the manner already mentioned to 
be practiſed by Mr. Cooke and Sir Charles 
Tynte ; he uſes three and one horfe in a 
plough, or four oxen, and they do an acre 


a day; whereas the: farmers plough no 


more land with from four to ſix horſes: 


it is from hence very evident, that the 
practice muſt anſwer very greatly; it re- 


duces the price of tillage more than half,. 


SHEEP. | 

It is the cuſtom of this country to fold : 

vnly the wethers 3 but Mr. Burke hag 

regularly practiſed the folding his ewes 

as well as wethers, and without the deals 
inconvenience to his flock. 


CABBAGES. 
Experiment, No, 8, 
8 In the ſame field, as the carrots of Ex- 
"= -eriment, No. 2. half an acre was winter⸗ 
fallowed, trench-ploughed, and manured 
with yard dung; it was then thrown on to 
the four-feet ridge, and at Midſummer 
| planted with cabbages (the ſeed ſown for 
the great Scotch) in ſingle rows on each 
ridge, two feet aſunder. They turned out 
a Scotch kale; very ftrong, branching and 
luxuriant in growth ; the leaves were ſtrip- 
ping in November for cattle, and the ſtalks 
left for producing a ſpring crop of ſhoots; 
and I doubt not, but the quantity will 
then alſo be very conſiderable. 
© Theſe experiments are valuable, and 
cannot but be attended with very good 
3 4 effects to the huſbandry of the neighbour- 
= hood ; but the 2 the culture 
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of carrots, the folding ewes, the uſe of 
oxen, and the practice of hollow draining 
can ſcarcely fail of proving highly impor- 
tant: theſe articles of management conti- 
nued with the ſpirit, with which Mr. 


Burke will proſecute them. will by degrees 


bring his tenants into the ſame conduct: 
the advantages which muſt reſult from ſuch 
an imitation are many and ſtriking. His 
country is much indebted to him for 
giving ſo laudable an attention to the i im- 
7 provement of her huſbandry *. gs 
From 


x © 
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* This 8 8 ſeat, near e H 


a- large, regular, and convenient houſe, extremely 
well ſituated in the midſt of an agreeable park, 
which commands various views of the adjacent 
country, rendered fine by the uncommon num- 
ber of woods, which ſpread over the ſides of the 
hills. The north front of the houſe looks over 

a large extent of country, wholly furrounded 
with diſtant woods, which have ſo magnificent 
af appearance, that one would think every tree 

lanted with deſign to ornament it. 
In the houſe is a very fine collection 8 an- 


tique buſts and ſtatues, likewiſe ſeveral pictures 


by the greateſt hands: among others, 


Cuido. Europa: her figure is not agreeab le, 
but the picture very welt ExcTUed; 
the colouring 1 is chaſte, 
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From Beconsfield, I took the road throu gb 
Uxbridge to edit G turned - 
to Sion-Hill. 0 

The Earl 88 Halderneſſi; n. at hin * 
villa, Sine Hull has laid down much arable 
land to graſs, and with great ſucceſs. His 
farm was all wet arable land and unprofit- 
able; this determined him to throw the 
Whole to n and in executing it, his 

— 


Morellio. Venus riſing from the bath; a very 
large Picture fine. 
Carlo Marratt. Holy family. 
Poufi 1. A dance of boy angels; ' Hong relief, 
and very good colouring. 
Titian. Exceeding fine; the colouring ſtriking. 


: Gaf. Pouſſm. A landſcape : the keeping and 


colours fine; but the figures ad- 
mirable: the attitude of the virgin 
turning to the boy preſenting fruit, 
18 inimitable, and the child in her 
arms, reaching out its hand to the 
figure on the pedeſtal, natural: the 

whole group complete and elegant. 
Carlo Marratt. The Virgin teaching a boy. 
: | Feſus, to read: her head is well done, 

the fall of the countenance eaſy. 

Unknown. Holy family, the Virgin, Chriſt, and 
| St. John, elegantly grouped : the 
Md hots 3 countenance and attention 


G g © >. 9" 
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lordſhip, inſtead of the ſlovenly cuſtom of 
many of his neighbours, of ſowing. only 


ray graſs and clover, with ſuch a deſign, 


he uſed nothing but clean dreſſed hay ſeeds, 


white clover and trefoile; the lands were 
all laid by the previous tillage, perfectly 


level, were clean, fine and in good heart. 
The Teeds were all ſown without corn, a me- 
thod which lord Holderneſs has practiſed on 


all his eſtates, and with ſuch ſucceſs, that 


he 
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pleaſing, 100 extremely well coloured; 
the boy fine 
Falten. The marriage of St. Catharine, a pleaſ. 
ing group; the countenance very at- 
tentive, the boy excellent; the co- 
lours lively, but tender. | 
Ditto, Spit, and two bold, and well-executed 
Wes Bs figures ; ; the outlines ſtrong and ex- 
preſſive, and the colouring good. 

Caf Pow in. Landſcape : were it not for the 

buildings, the piece would be a total 


gloom; but it is finely done: the 


compoſition and colouring are good. 
Ditto, Its companion, a more. chearful tubje&t, 
very fine. 
Titian, A altern Cupid, exceedingly beau- 
tiru 


Unknown, A ſea-piece z fine. 


Ditte, A ſmall figure of a faint, moſt highly 


finiſhed; the drapery good, and the 


colouring very brilliant, 
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he has determined never to purſuę any 
other. Tbe fields are all well turfed, and 


of a good herbage, 


Cabbages his lord ſhip has. ted 
com years at San. The fort a large Hlat- 
headed winter cabbage, which he procured 


from Newbury in Berkſhire ; the method 
uſed was to draw furrows at four feet, 


acroſs the fields both ways; and where 
e interſect the plants are ſet, conſe.. 
Juentfy 


i. th. —— I — — als. 
| 7 * g . 


W 1 a ſmal 3 finely fniſhed 1 


her attitude is pleaſing, and the fo 
of the drapery elegant. | 


Ditto. Mars and Venus; in ſmall. 


Ditto. A. flower-piece, finiſhed in the higheſk 
manner. 
Carlo Maratt. The Aurora after Guido; ex- 
ceeding fine; the grace and elegance 
905 of the e happily preſerved. 
Titian. A group of female 244 gures; good. 
Guido. An old man's head, 


Raphael Mengs, Two heads in a Perun but 


pleaſing ſtile. 


Borgognone. Two battle-pieces. G7 
 Ga/. Pouffin, Five landſcapes, admirably fine, 


Velaſque. A revellin ſcene ; a ſtrong dark ex- 
preſſion, the light and ade quite 
dlotches. 
Lata Giordano. Two Pieces: ; "Ne: 


Scarlatti. A ſick man's dreams; aden wild, 


G4 8 but 


Aae they are lower than the ſurfac & 8 of 


the field: this his lordſhip thinks is an ad- 
vantage, as they enjoy more moiſture, the 
earth is eaſier drawn to their ſhanks ; and 


what is of very great conſequence, m 
in ſquares, the horſe-hoeing is given 4015 


ways, croſſing each other, which ſaves 


Fas 705 expence of hand-hoeing, at the ſame 


time that the land is ſo much better tilled. 


This method has turned out very advan- 


tageous, many of the cabbages riſing from 


25 to 30 46. The uſe they are applied to is 


fattening oxen. His lordſhip graz es many 


large beaſts on his new-laid fields, and he 
finiſhes them with cabbages; gives them 


on a dry grafs field, with hay in a ſmall 

houſe, conſtantly for them: turnips he 
ſometimes uſes in the ſame manner. 

His lordſhip's dairy of cows is a very fine 


one, of the Hals breed; but the cow 


$ a | | ' a | ; ' houſl & 


"hat ci it is in che ſame ſtile as 
a madman's brains at Kiplin; and 
I [Lord Spencer has ane of witchcraft. 

Unknown. Suſanna and the Elders ;, a copy: her 
attitude, the eagerneſs of the old men, 
the light and 1 and keeping, are 
Well done. e 


7 
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houſe 18 extremely well contrived; there is 
a ſpace before their heads, wide enough 
to walk with the hay; and what I have 
not before ſeen; a trench is cut in the pave- 


| ment juſt at their heels, and ſo cloſe to 


them, that all the dung falls into it: there 
is no drain from it, ſo all the dung, urine, 
and the refuſe hay, is mixed up together, 
and barrowed on to the dunghill; all the 
urine is preſerved thus, and without any 
trouble: the dunghill is cloſe to the pig- 
ſties (which are alſo very well contrived) 
ſo the different dungs are regularly mixed 
together, which is certainly an advantage * 
From Sion I returned to Uxbridge, and 
took the road home through Stanmore 
. | - and - 


N — r » 
g * 


* _ — 


* 2 


Sion-Hill is not a large houſe, but the apart- 
ments excellently diſpoſed: a dining- room 22 
by 18, where is a large fine portrait of the 
Duke of Chandvis. A drawing-room, 50 by 
20, with a bow; the chimney-piece is of 
white marble, the cornice projecting beyond 
the center, and reſting on Ionic pillars of Siena 
marble. The view from the bow is pleaſing, 
the grounds wave and fall agreeably. Beſides 
theſe rooms, there is 'a breakfaſt-room, and a 
handſome library. In the Attic ſtory are three 
þed-chambers, and three dreſſing- rooms. Lady 

Helderneſt's 
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and Edgware, In the way to the former 


place, there is ſome meadow that lets at 
254. to 404. an acre: but many open fields 
at 125, and 13s. which are 3 in 
Be following coyrle,  __ 

I. Fallow 3. Bene, 

Lp 2. Wheat I, 

Wheat yields three quarters an acre, 
The beans are ſet in rows, at 12 or 14 
inches aſunder, and kept clean by hand- 
hoeing: an uncommon inſtance of good 
huſbandry, with a crop. that is ſucceeded 


by a fallow ; the a one: an per 


| ACre r 
About Eagware and Stanmere the ground 


is chiefly . richly - manured, it lets 
from 


led FN PO ns 
| Holaerneſſe's is guy fi furniſhed : the 8 
piece white marble, with fluted Toxic pillars of 
Siena, in the frieze, a tablet, repreſent- 
ing painting and ſculpture, neatly executed. 
Over it a glaſs in gilt ornaments, very light, in- 


termixed with porcelain figures. There is an 


anti-room with books, and a cloſet out of it, 


with a caſe of china, gilt in a very neat and 
elegant manner. Over theſe rooms are ſeveral 


bed - chambers and dreſſing- rooms. Her lady- 


ſhip's dairy is extremely well contrived for 


coolneſs, &c. 
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from 30s. to 30. an acre. From hence 


L entered the great north road at Barnet; 
there joining the country before travelled, 
and where 1 ſhall accordingly take MF 
leave of you for the preſent, ; | 


= 5 4 * 
bv, now, * N finiſhed my jour= 
ney, L muſt proceed to give you a general 
view of the articles of the moſt conſequence, 
ſcattered up and down in a various manner 


. throughout the preceding minutes: each 


has in numerous places a very different 


= appearance, owing to variations. of ſoil, 
culture, &c, but a clear and communi 


idea of any one can only be gained by an 
average of all circumſtances : a , perſon, 


who cultivates a plant on a ſoil peculiarly 


adapted to it, may probably have a greater 
ſucceſs, than others are to expect: ſome 
likewiſe might, from contrary reaſons, 
have worſe ſucceſs, and yet without proving 
any thing generally againſt the Plant 


aall ſuch variations ſhould be taken into a 


general account, and an average drawn, 
which would then be a fair repreſentation 
of the culture, 

| Reſpecting 
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Reſpecting the products, and other cir- 
cumſtances attending common crops, the 
rates of labour and proviſion, and the par- 
ticulars of farms, which are data for the 
ſtate of the whole kingdom to be deduced 
from, with other matters of the ſame kind, 
Jam happy in finding, from very many 
perſons, whoſe judgment I have the higheſt 
opinion of, as well as from the criticiſms 
of ſeveral foreign writers (who muſt ſpeak 
unprejudiced) that the deductions 1 made 
in the 4th volume of the Northern Tour, 
on this plan, have met with the approbation 
I could wiſh, and been pronounced as 
important a part as any of the work; * 
I ſhall therefore, in the preſent caſe, proceed 
in the ſame path, notwithſtanding the 
aſſertions of ſome perſons, who cha- 
racteriſed that volume by mentioning no- 
thing concerning it but prolixity ; ſuch 
readers ſhould be referred to pretty hght 

fremmer reading for the ladies. | 
Without further introduction, I ſhall 
Proceed to the N 
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L ETER XXXII. 


JARROTS in the minutes of this Tour 

make a diſtinguiſhed figure: I met with 
ſo many experiments on this moſt excellent 
root, that I think there is great reaſon to 
expect it will ſoon become common huf- 
bandr Iry ; which would be one of the moſt 


fortunate circumſlances that could poſſibly 


happen to the agriculture of Britain. It 
has been tried in ſcarcely any place without 
being adhered to: Indeed, we may ſafely 
pronounce that whoever does Juſtice to it in 


the cultivation, will certainly find it one of 
the moſt profitable crops in the world; but 


a review of the particulars bringing the moſt 


material points into one view, will beſt 


prove the truth of this aſſertion. 
Mir. Cape, at Arnold, Nottinghamſhire, 


Soil. Rich, deep, dark-coloured ſand, at 


18 5. 
Culture. Three earths 12 inches a 
| Manures 50s. to 3/. an acre. Hoes 
at the expence of 305. to 50 . 
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Product. 21 Tons. 


Expences. is 


Profit: IM im 
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Uſe. Feeding and fatting cows, oxen, 
ſheep, horſes, hogs. Cows 2 buſhels 
a day. Completely fatted to 12 J. 
12s. each, and oxen to 20. Fats 


hogs completely to 12 and 14 Hons 


£789 0 


(14 56.) 


r. Melli is, Bhth, 
Soll. Rich = ſand, at 208, 


Culture. Ploughs for them, Hoes, at 2 /. 28, 


No manure. 


Product. 20 Tons, at 20s. a ton. 


Uſe. Feeding horſes and cows, and fatten- 


N ing hogs. 
Expences. 4 


13 18 @ 
Mr. Wharton, of Carr.-boufſc. 
Soil. Rich ſand, at 50s. 


Produce. 20 Tons 


Mr. Stoum, Doncaſter, 


Soil. Rich ſand, at 40 5. 


Culture, Trench ploughing from a lay, 
but turf carried off. Hoed at expence 
BY. Vs, 3 a 
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Product. 61 Ton, at 41. | 
UP. Pigs bought and fatted on them 
| boiled, and then ſold ; paid 4k a ton, 
and feeding cart-horſes. 

Mr. Cook, W. Beatiy. 


Soil. Light loam on lime- ſtone, ro inches 


deep. 


. Feeding horſes, oa for the wind, 


| Mr. Moody, Retford, 

Sil. Rich ſand, at 405. 

Culture, Ploughed 12 inches deep; hand- 
hoed clean, 9 inches aſunder. 

Product. 20 Tons, at 204. alſo 25 tons, 

A 204% ©. 

Ve. Fatting of oxen of from 80 to 110 

ſtone ; four beaſts to an acre 14 weeks. 


No food fattens better; as well as oil 
cake. 


I. 
— 


Profit. e „ 5 
And by dung, 5 
About Norwich. 
Soil, A ſandy loam, 169. 


Culture, Trench ploughing ; manure with 


10 loads of long dung. Three hoe- 
ings, at 1 J. 15. 
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Mr. Fellowes, rr = ng 
Soil; Light. loam. . 1 
Culture. Trench plougbied: oilidiches 3 
- - manures with 12 loads of baba: dung. 
Hoes, at 1 /, „ 
Product. 4h 600 buſhels. 
778 ditto. 
4 50 ditto, being 8 tons 
| of C. at. 


7 


5 = a 576 average. 


e 0 
| 


Up. Feeding horſes. 

—_—..  --.£ 5 14 0 
About Sarmundbam. 

Soil. Rich ſand, at 14s. 

Produft. 800 Buſhels. 

U/e. Fatting hogs, and feeding horſes, - 


About Woodbridge. 
Soil. Rich deep ſand, at 20s. 
Culture, Trench ploughed 12 inches 
deep; no manuring. Three hand- 
hoeings, at from 106 5. to 21 5s. per acre. 
Product. 698 Buſhels, at 6 d. Y. 17 g © 
Uſe. Feeding horſes; allow a buſhe! per 
horſe per day, and give no corn. And 
faiten hogs completely, 
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Mr. Afton, Bramford. 


Soil. A ſandy loam, at 12-5. 64. . ; 
Culture. Trench ploughing. No manur- | 
ing. Three hand-hoeings, 30 5 an 


acre, 


| Product, 9060 Buſhels. 


bt 5 Ditto. 


3 


17 


862 average. od 
Which, at 84. are, L. 25 10 0 


Uſe. Feeding horſes. 

M. Hilton, Feuerſbam. 
Soil. Rich black loam, at 4 J. 
Product. 1000 Buſhels, * a 
Expences, = = = £9.6 © 
; Mr. Taylor, Bifr Ons, N 


Soil. Good loam, at 20 5. SME id 
Culture. Ploughed 12 inches. Hangs 


hoed twice, 


Product. 8 Tons, at 20 4. | 


16 ditto. 
10 ditto. 
e L 
. 1 average. 
Which, at 205. T. 
Le. Feeding horſes. | 
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Mr. Legrand, Aſh. 


9 we} | 


bt: Soil. A ſandy loam, at 205. 

1 Culture. Ploughing 8 or 9 inches dbep: 

1 1 manuring, 80 loads * kept 

Fd dllean by hoeing. : 

10 . Produce. 30 tons. 

44 "20 ditto, 

mw 70 

iN | 25 average. ur 

by We? Horſes; a ton per week to the team; 3 

bs ſwine, cows, and fatting wethers. 

115 Expences, 5 —— Ks 15 * 9 1 3. 3 8 
5 VVV 9 
5 Value per ton, — 17% MM 
1 And per buſhel.. % 44 
id Sir Joln Hoby Mill, Bart. at B; Han. ; 
Pol Soil. Rich black loam, at 34. 

10 Culture, Three ploughings very deep, and 

368 kept clean by hand-hoeing. 

. i Product. 17 Tons, 12 C. wt. 96 Ib. or 700 

44 buſhels, at 84. per buſhel, 2 51. 

Ven Ve. Fattening hogs. —— 

10 Expences, . R 1.8 14 © 

9 Profit, „FF 

131 „ Bur te: at Beconseld, 7 

1 al Coil. Rich deep . Ho 91 9%; 
1 
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Culture. | Well manured and ploughed 16 
| inches deep, and kept clean by 
 hoeing. 4 
Uſe. Feeding various cattle, but hogs 
- (even porkers) would not fatten on 
them. 
There is upon the whole a greater vari- 
ation in theſe minutes than I have met with 
in moſt articles; but we muſt throw 
| thoſe that will admit it into complete 
views. 
The firſt enquiry 1 ſhall make is FP 
the value of the carrots: all the minutes 
do not contain this material information; 
many of them do; but ſome valuations 
being by the ton, and others by the 
buſhel, I ſhall give both rates, by calcu- 
lating the buſhel to weigh 56 78. Which! is 
the average of many buſhels I have weighed 
myſelf: in the preceding. tour other 
weights are mentioned: but it was in 
compliance with the ideas of the various 
perſons concerned. The rates marked 
with an aſteriſm are thoſe minuted, the 
others are calculated. 
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Mr. Moody, fatting oxen, 
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Palit per Palue 
0 RO P 8. 3 per buſh. 
d. 5 
Mr. Cope, the ſelling price, 
Mr. HMHelliſbd, ditto, 
Mr. Stovin, fatting hogs, 


o O 
0 


0 
1 


At Woodbridge, ſelling price, : 
Mr. Acton, ditto, 

Mr. Taylor, value, 
Mr. Legrand, fattin ſheep, 
Sir J. t, ditto hogs, 33 


E o * — 4 ot — 


Average, 


— 
Sg 
32 
16 
O 
P 


Upon this table I muſt remark, that the 
high price of Mr. Stovin's carrots is by no 


means to be rejected, becauſe the expen- 


diture was uncommonly accurate: 26 hogs 


were bought lean and fold from carrots 


fat, which is of all others the faireſt me- 
thod of trying the value; it is alſo weight 


not meaſure that was depended on; the 
latter is not always aceurate; and FP may 


further remark, that the value is not at all 


impeached by the other Prices, becauſe 


none of the other applications were fimi- 


lar: Sir Fohn 'MilPs crop. Was given to 


hogs, but raw, ' whereas Mr. Stovin” s were 
boiled : there is no | abfclitte authority 
extant, that boiling will make ſo great a 


difference, 


THROUGH ENGLAND. ror 
difference, but we do not know the con- 
trary. Hence therefore, the price of 41. 
per ton, or 25. a buſhel, muſt undoubtedly 
| be relied on as accurate, and the ſuperiority 
of it to the other prices attributed to the 
circumſtances of giving them Soiled to hogs 
We may divide the table thus. 


Boiled for hogs. | 
V EI. 4.0 
Mr. obs; 4 0 0 k 62.0 
: Raw fo hogs. 
Sir J. Mill, T Fe YE 
= FPattening xen. 
Mr. Moody, TT 
F attening foeep. 1 
Me. Legrand, o 14 o | o 0-4 
Selling prices. | 
Mr. Cope, t "0-8 o o 6 
Mr. Melliſb, 10 6 
Woodbridge, 1 8 
Mr. Aon, .I 6:6 þ 
Average, T 7 8 | o 0 6z 
ws F N horſes. 
Mr. Tyr, 1'& ] 0 6 
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In the next place, I ſhall. give the pro- 
ducts in both tons and buſhels. Thoſe 
marked are the quantities minuted, and 


che others ene at 56/5. a buſhel. 
Tons. Buſheb, 


Mr. Cope (6b. 11995 4.14.19 Liana 840 
Mr. Mellifh,  - = *0 800 


— Ranro, [ | Boo 
Mr. Stovim, = «+ Oz | 200; 
Mr. Moody, = *221 | goo 
Mr. Fellows, = 143 | 576* 
Saxmundham, =  _— 20 800* 


Woodbridge, — 17 698* 


Me. ion, = „ 


Mr. Hilton, . 1000 
Mr. Taylor, e 
„I #28 1 2000; 
Sir John Mil, * 1 7 700 


1 . 
Average,, = 18 14 744 


17 


Theſe products are great, and ſhew 
plainly, that carrots will in general 


yield a very conſiderable quantity of food. 
Eighteen tons of ſo rich and ſolid food muſt 
go very far in fattening or keeping any 
kind of cattle. But on this head, we have 
in two articles the exact truth. 
Mr, 
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Mr. Moody found that 20 tons fattened 


four beaſts, weighing on an average 95 
ſtone (1446. ) during 14 weeks, each beaſt. 


being 716. of hay per diem. | 
But the fatting ſeaſon for ſuch 1 


beaſts laſting from the firſt of November to 


the end of March, or near it, may be called 
20 weeks, conſequently an acre of 18 ton 


12 C. wr. will completely fatten about 


three beaſts during that time; it is not an 


exact proportion, but near it. Hence we 


find, that if the carrots are applied to 
fattening ſuch large oxen, three muſt be 
procured to every average acre. The very 
purchaſe of the beaſts will therefore be near 
40l. per acre, beſides hay, This ſhews, 
clearly, that the culture of carrots, for 
fattening oxen, can be undertaken by 
nobody that has not a great plenty of mon 7 
always ready, 

In fattening ſheep, Mr. n trials 


inform us, that 20 wethers, of 3016. a. 


quarter, will eat a ton a week, and 4 C. wt. 
of hay; and that they are 20 weeks in 
fatting ; the average acre will therefore. 
fat 18z. This at 255. come to 23 J. fer. 
acre, beſides hay. We alſo find by the 


H 4 fame 
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ſame gentleman, that four horſes ſhould 
have a ton a week. But at Woodbridge they 


give but 14 C. abt. per week. The average 
of theſe. two accounts is 17 C. wr.; the 
average acre of 184 tons will therefore feed 
x team of four horfes 21 weeks; that is, 
from the firſt of November to the end 


of March. Seven weeks, or a third longer, 


would laſt till lucerne, &c. was ready, ſo 


one acre and one third is ſufficient for 


wintering four horſes without oats: this 
is a very important article. 
In feeding milch cows, Mr. Cope of 


Arnold, gives each two buſhels a day; this 


is a ton and a half per month, In a winter 
of fix months a cow would therefore eat 
nine tons, conſequently an acre would 


winter feed two cows ; but this would by 
no means anſwer; for one cow would eat 
in value 121. in winter: hence it is clearly 
proved; that no one but a fool will give a. 


dow meat enough to keep her in good 
order, of a ſort that will fat an ox; for in 


this inſtance the cow's butter would coſt 


you perhaps 5s. or 6s. a pound, at the 
ſame time that the ox in fat would pay 


you conſiderable fraß. F never ſee cows 
well 


43 
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but ſtraw) without being extremely clear, 
that money is daily Ioſt by them. If they 
calve early, they muſt have hay or green 
food ; for the former they can never pay, 
and I much queſtion whether 3 near 
pay even for turnips. 


From theſe data we may ſee, that a 
ſmall quantity of land, cultivated under 


carrots, will enable a man. to keep great 
ſtocks of cattle. Suppoſe, for ' inſtance, 
that he has ten acres of this root annually, 


and that he keeps eight horſes, his ock on 


carrots may be, 


On 24 acres, the horſes, * 1 8 
On 3 7 acres, ſheep, . 
On 4 acres, on,, 2 


In what other huſbandry will ten acres 
of land be made to winter keep eight horſes, 
and fatten twelve oxen, of 95 ſtone, and 


60 wethers, worth 45. a-piece? In no 


other application of the land can any 
thing like this be done. 
In the next place we ſhould review the 


expences, the value of the Ty, and the 
From, „„ 3 


<< — 
* 0 
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C rops. Rent. Expences, | Value. Profs — 


21 © 
20 0 
27 9 
26 
22 10 

19 18 
44 
17 6 

28 13 4 
34 6 10 
110 0 - 

17 10 07 14 
3 0 8 [14 12 


Mr. Cope, © 18 08 9 
Mr. Mellifh, 09. 86 2 
Mr. Wharton, 2 10 - — 
Mr. Stowvin, 
Mr. Moody, ; 
Mr. Fellowes, 
Seaxmindham, 
Woodbridge, 
Mr. Acton, 
Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Le Grand, 
Sir J. Mill, 
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Averages, 1 11 77 17 712226 *© 4 Ic 
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The firſt object that calls for our atten- 


tion in this table, is, the richneſs of the 
foil; the average of the rents being a gui- 


nea and half an acre; this is an uncommon 
degree of fertility; beſides which natural 
richneſs, ſome of the crops are amply N 


manured; this evidently ſhews that 


great ſucceſs, ſuch for inſtance, as here 
appears, much depends on the ſoil either 
being naturally extremely fertile, or ren- 
dered ſo by the force of manures. The 


true carrot ſoil appears plainly to be the 


rich black mould, the putre ſolum, at three 
or four pounds an acre rent. This is the 


land 


— * — 


* Theſe articles valued by the average rate. 


We, 
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land which yields the greateſt crops. But 
carrots, at the ſame time, thrive nobly 1a 


inferior ſoils. The average rent of the 
Saxmundham ones, Mr. Fellowes and Mr. 
Acton, is but 145. 2 d. and yet the average 
product of thoſe three, is ſo high as 251. 
8 f. 8 d.; which ſhews how well it will an- 
ſwer on land of no extraordinary fertility. 

The average expence riſing to 7 J. 17 5, 
7d. indicates that the huſbandry is correct 
and ſpirited; indeed, ſuch noble crops 


muſt not be expected without great ex- 


pences. From that ſum we find, that any 
perſon who would cultivate ten acres of 
carrots to advantage, muſt appropriate 784. 
15%. Iod. to the work, beſides the ſum 


requiſite for buying cattle, which is about 


35 J. an acre; or for ten 350 J. It is from 
hence plain, that they will never be much 
cultivated by common farmers, whoſe huſ- 


bandry, in general, is ſo bad, from a want 


of money to carry on better. | 

The product of 22 J. 16s, and the clear 
profit of fourteen guineas an acre, are the 
material proofs of the excellency of the 


huſbandry, On ten acres you reap a clear 
advantage (all expences paid) of 147 J. 159, 
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What other culture will equal this? Com- 
mon huſbandry muſt be extended over a 
large tract of land to yield ſack a profit, 
and what a vaſt difference between this fum 
arifing from 10 acres, admirably cleaned, 
and richly manured, and the general run 
of crops, which foul and exhauſt the ſoil, 


and are attended by numerous expences 


ariſing from the quantity of land, Nor is 


this the only point, for the dung ariſing in 


the expenditure of the crop is of vaſt con- 
fequence in the improvement of other fields. 
This circumſtance leads me to a further 


examination. 


An acre of 20 tons procurve, in fatten- 


ing oxen, as much dung as was worth 5 J. 


expence of ſtraw, for litter, deducted. 
This new value is therefore * fs. 
per ton on the erop. 


Mr. Legrand, of Afh, from attending 


for ſome years, very minutely, to the im- 
provement of his graſs, by fattening ſheep 


on carrots; determines the benefit from 


each acre of 20 tons, to be 3 J.; which is 
3 5. per ton on the crop. 1 

Mr. Moody, e 
Mr. Legrand. i io 
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Mr. Wharton, 20 


Mr. Moody, 
| Saxmundham, 20 
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_ Conſequently the dung ariſing from the 


crop of 18 z tons, comes to 34. 144. This 


taken into the account, and calculated to 
all the crops, will enable us to have a com- 


plete view of their moſt aan circum- 


— r 115 


3 Tow, 4. per ton. Value, 


Mr. Cope 21 5 a 
Mr. es yo 


ie 
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Mr. Stovin, 62 
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Mr. Fellowes, 144 


88 


Waodbridge, 17 
Mr. Acton, 211 
Mr. Hilton, n 
Mr. Taylor, | 11 
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This table includes the moſt materiat 
cireumſtances of the experiments on car- 
rots. Had the article, Expences, been com- 
plete, the column of profit would have 
been the ſame; but the profit may be cal- 
culated in Wa b manner... 


5 


* : Py by, | "2 
— - — — Da——C — 2 wy \ 
" df _—_ —— ——c — E_ mn > th. 


T eee 25 5 26 70 8018 18 7 


+ There is A ſimall difference in theſe products, 
owing to fractions, one being calculated, originally, 
from the buſhel, and the other from the ton. 
The old average price with addition of 4 5. 
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Product, een ee ner 
— db ef 1 3 e 


Profit, — — . 17 18 13 1 


Which remainder coming ſo near to the 
other average, gives us no ſlight reaſon to 
ſuppoſe, that the average of the ſeven 
crops, whereof the Profit is minuted, is 
very near the average of the whole thirteen, 
had they all been expreſſed. 

Thus including the value of the dung in 
the account, I muſt be allowed to think 
totally neceſſary: It is as much a part of 
the product as the caſh, and a good huſ- 
bandman will always have it as ſtrongly in 
view. The beſt farmers in the kingdom 
make a very conſiderable difference between 
the price of a crop of turnips, to be drawn 
and carted from the land, and to be fed 
on it with ſheep; in one caſe they will ſell 
at 30. but in the other not under 3 I. 
This clearly ihews that the manure ariſing 
from the crop, they eſteem a principal ꝓart 
of it: it is on this account they will have 
turnips that coſt them 40. or 50 s. an 
acre, and ſell them for 3os, Nor is it 
poſſible, too often, to inculcate the real 1 im- 
Portance 
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THROUGH ENGLAND. 


portance of hoeing crops, which, in con- 


ſuming, yield great quantities of manure. 

It is theſe crops which keep the fields of a 
Farm i in fine order, and increaſing in ferti- 
lity: they are the foundation of great pro- 
ducts of corn; in a word, the eſſence of 
good as N and I ſhould here remark 
on the preceding trials of carrots, that we 
do not yet ſee the whole product reſulting 
from them, for, beſides the vaſt benefit the 
land receives from the carrot tillage, and 
inceſſant hoeings, there is the remaining 
value of the manure, the whole expence of 
which is, in ſeveral of the trials, carried to. 
the account of carrots, though all the ſuc- 
ceeding crops of the courle are greatly 


benefited by it. » 

The clear profit of £1GHTEEN GUINEAS 
per acre, on a crop which cleans and ame- 
liorates the ground in a very high degree, 
is ſo conſiderable, that all good huſband- 
men who are fituated on ſands or rich 
loams, ſhould eagerly embrace the culture. 


TI will venture to affert that they, in no 


other article, will equal it. And as it ap- 


pears from the experiments, both of Mr. 


Moody and Mr. Legrand, that carrots may 
ſucceſſively 


i 
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ſucceſſively be cultivated on the fame land 


near TWO THOUSAND POUNDS. A YEAR, 
Such a ſpace of ground, indeed, fo culti- 


to that alone, of above four thouſand 


with increaſing profit; a man who has but 
one or two fields of the right foil, may 
every year have thoſe in carrots ; which 
_ would prove peculiarly advantageous : J 
extend the idea a little, let us think of an 
hundred acres of land yielding a profit of 


vated, would require a capital, appropriated 


pounds; but then the profit would be 50. 
Her cent. Te _ 


ä 
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LETTER XX; 
HE culture of potatoes is another 
article of huſbandry highly de- 


ſerving the attention of all perſons, who 


are deſirous of advancing their huſbandry | 
to perfection. The following minutes 
will ſhew, that few crops can in profit 
be ranked with them. 


Mr. Kendal, at 4 Ines 


Sol, Dry crumbling loam on quarries, 
at 204. 


Culture. Kept clean by hoeing, &C. 
Product. Six hundred buſhels, at 1. 


301. 


V. Applies all to fatting brawns, boils 


them, and mixes two buſhels of rye. 
or barley meal to 20 of potatoes ; 
more fattening than corn alone. 


About Caſtleton. 


Sail Light loam on lime-ſtone. 


Culture. In rows, and alſo the lazy-bed 


method; keep them tolerably clean. 
Yol 1 1 
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Product. Four hundred buſhels, at 2 6. 3 
40 . 
About Cheſterfield, 
Sol. Haſel loam, at 1 75. : 
Culture. Plough four or five times, and 1 
manure 20 loads an acre. E i 
Product. Thirty pounds an acre; chis, at 
> the Caſtleton price of 25. a buſkel, 1s 
300 buſhels, 


Mr. N, Barton, Dineafer, 


Soil. Rich ſand, at Fos. 
Culture, Plants in equally-diſtant rows, 
three quarters of a yard aſunder ; 
manures with twelve loads an acre 
rotten dung ; only the knots or eyes 
uſed for ſets ; earthed up with hand- 
hoes ſeveral times. 
Produce. 1767, — 242 Buſhels. 
| 1768, — 242 
1769, — 300 
1770, — 719 


Total, 1503 


* 
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e. Applied chiefly to fattening ſwine ; 
fats porkers with them; generally 
boils them, and mixes half a peck 
barley-meal to ſix buſhels of potatoes; 
alſo in half fattening bacon hogs. 
| Expences, _ - £98 10 
Profit, - «ͤ — y' 
Mr. Cook, Wheatley, 
Soil. Light loam on a lime-ſtone, 
Culture. Planted in rows three feet alunder 3 
manured for with ſeven loads dung. 
Product. 121. beſides the expence of 
taking up; ſuppoſe 137.; at 15. 4d. 
a2 phbufnel, it is 195 buſhels. 
Ve. Feeding cows and hogs; the former 
eeeat them very heartily, and the milk 
and butter proved exceedingly good. 


Mr. Moody, Retford, 
Soil. Rich ſand, at 40. 

W r oduct. 20h, | 

About Boothain „ near Lincoln, 


Soil. Sandy, at 10s. 


Culture. Plant in rows, one Foot aſunder. 
Product. 15 J. 
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M,r. Arbuthnot, Ravenſbury. 
Soil. Rich loam on clay, at 16s. 1 
Culture. In rows, three and a half feet 
aſunder; manured with 15 loads an 
acre of yard dung; horſe and hand- 
hoed ſeveral times, earthing them up 
often; but they were not planted till 
0 „„ 
Product. One hundred and thirty-ſix 
buſhels, each 8015. at 2s. 6d. which 
is 230 buſhels, at 48 556. value 17/. 
Ve. Given to cows inſtead of hay; mt 
porkers were fattened on them, boiled 1 
and maſhed with a little barley meal. MW 
| Expences, — — L. 8 13 6 
Profit, - 3 8 6 6 
Mr. Taybr, at B. 21frons. 


gil. Rich loam, at 205. 
Culture, Planted in rows equally difinar, 
two feet ; kept clean by horſe and 


hand-hoeing. _ 
Productf. Four hundred buſhels, at 9 FS 


15 . | | "= 
Mär. Pool, at Hook, U 
Soil. Stiffiſh loam. _ 
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Culture. Planted eighteen inches ſquare ; ; 


dunged and hand-weeded.. 
Product. Six hundred Gumpert buſhels. 
Uſe. Fatting hogs ; boiled and mixed one 
third barley meal with two thirds po- 
tatoes, beat peaſe, and barley alone. 


| Mr. Rodney, at Alre. Nord. 
Uſe. Fattened . porkers on them. boiled, 
and givenalone; nothing could fatten 
better. 11 
Mr. Sturt, BN . 
Sail. Black moory peat earth, at 4 Z td. an 
nm 
Product. Six hundred ban at 25.3 
5046 


Mr. jy fotos at Ch ft, 


Soil. Rich ſandy loam, at 205. 
Culture, Planted in ſquares of three feet ; i 


20 buſhels of ſets uſed, 


Produce. Value 214, 


At Glaſtonbury,” 

Soil. Good and, at 40s, 

Culture. Dug into beds, and earthed from 
the furrows; kept clean by weeding 
ten buſhel ſets to an acre; plant two 
or three years ſucceſſively, 
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Mr. Kendal, fatting hogs, 13 


0 
Mr. Wharton, ditto, = = © 
Mr. Taylor, ditto. © 

O 
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Product. Five hundred and forty-four 
buſhels. 
In gaining the average of the moſt ma- 


terial circumſtances, I ſhall begin with the 


N at which the crop is valued or fold. 
Price per buſhel. 


Caſtleton ſelling price, = 


Mr . Stur 75 ditto, 2 


Total, - 


4 
O 
— 
* 


Average. 8 8 


This table would have been more fatis- 
factory, had all the prices been the value 
conſumed at home ; but the felling rates 


are not to be deſpiſed, ſince in numerous 


ſituations it would be much more hene- 


ficial to fell the crop. than to eat chem with 


cattle, 
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The products are as follow. 


oo OoO OOO O oO 


. Value. 
I Kendal, Eos 600 |{.30 © 
Ueton, — 400 40 © 
Beſterfield. 300 go 0 
Mr. Wharton, 375 4 24-46 
Mr. Cook, 35 à 8 
Mr. Moody, - L209 0 
Bootham, - — 15 © 
Mr. Arbuthnot, 2 
Mr. Taylor, 1 
Mr. Poole, — 003- | == 
Mr. Sturt, = 600 60 o O 
Mr. Mawade, — — 2118 
Glaſtonbury, Vn m 
Average, 427 24:39 6 


Theſe products are very conſiderable ; 
261. an acre on a crop, which like carrots 
are kept quite clean, and generally ma- 
nured for very richly, which conſequent- 
ly cleans the land, and as every one knows, 
greatly improves it, forms upon the whole 
an object of uncommon importance; and 
ſhews that the culture of potatoes cannot 

be too much promoted. But that the clearer 
view of the whole may be had, I ſhall give 
the other particulars of ſoil, expences and 
profit, 2 
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| | Seel. Rent. der Product. Profe. 


| Creps. E . dF 5. TY. d. 
Mr. Kendall Loam 1 oof. 30 8 8 

Caſeleton Limeſt 7 40 0 0 

Cheſterfield Loam jo 170 430 2. TIA 
Mr. Wharton Sand |2 io o 9 8 1024 16 615 7 8 
Mr. Co Limeſt. — 00 i 0 
Mr. Moody Sand 2⁊z Q o 20 © 0 

Bootham and o 10 © e 5 
Mr. Arbuthnot Loam ſo 16 0 8 13 6617 © o 8 6 6 
Mr. Taylor Loam 1 o o 15 © 0 

Mr. Sturt Moory |o 0 42 60 0 © 

Mr. Mawde |Loam ji o © 2 © o 

Average | E 1 350-4 225 19 811 16 10 


The ſoils in general, and in the average, 


are good; but ! ſhall not divide the table 
according to the rent, becauſe it is evident, 
that no uſeful concluſions could be drawn 
from it. Mr. Sturt's poor (as commonly 


reputed) moory foil, yields a vaſt produce. 


The Caſtleton lime-ſtone is not rich, but 
the product great. A proper ſoil is plainly | 


as neccilary as high rented ones; moors 


for inſtance, that are to be had for a trifle : 5 
but ample manuring, and good culture in 


the cleaning, are of high conſequence. It 


appears from theſe tables that land at an aver- 


age of 11. 15. an acre will yield 427 buſhels. 
per acre, worth 2607. 
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Relative to the methods of culture, the 

variations in the product ſeem little to de- 
pend on them. | 


» Application of FA crop. 


This is a point of very great importance; 


and the preceding minutes offer ſome valu- 


able intelligence in it. | 
It appears by Mr. Kendal's experiments, 


that boiled potatoes, mixed with rye or bar- 


ley meal, in the proportion of one or two 


buſhels. in 20, fatten brawns better than 


corn alone, and reckoned at the price 
of 1s. a buſhel. - 

Mr. Wharton alſo boils them for 6 
hogs, and mixes in the ſame manner; but 
his proportion is half a peck of meal to ſix 


\ buſhels of potatoes; he fattens porkers 
thus, and half fattens bacon hogs. 


Mr. Kendal's proportion is one tenth 
of BO 
. Wharton's one fort 'y eighth. 


115 difference may perhaps account 


for one fattening Drawn, and the other 


only porkers. 
Mr. Arbuthnot fattened porkers on them, 


boiled and maſhed with a little barley meal. 


One 
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One third barley meal and two thirds 
potatoes boiled, with Mr. Poole, exceeded 


peaſe and barley alone in fattening hogs ; ; 
this is very important. 


The great object is to know what propor- 


tion of meal ſhould be mixed with the 
maſhed potatoes: Now it appears that 


Mr. Kendal's tenth equals Mr. Poole's third. 


Something indeed may be allowed for part 
of the former being rye meal, which in 
that caſe may be better than that of barley. 


The juſt quantity in all probability lies 


between a third and a tenth. 


Mr. Rodney's intelligence is yet more mate- 
rial; for it appears, that they will fatten 


porkers as well as pothble, boiled and given 
alone. 


Feeding cows has likewiſe been tried. Mr. 


Cook's crop was given to milch ones, and 
the milk and butter proved exceedingly 
good. Mr. Arbuthnot's were alſo applied 


in the ſame manner to ſave hay: but I 


may here remark, what I did before on 


carrots, that it is impoſſible it ſhould an- 
ſwer to give cows in winter a food that 


will fatten any animal. 
Upon 
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Upon the whole, the grand object of the 
culture ſeems to be for fattening hogs 
that they will anſwer in great perfection 
for this uſe cannot be more clearly proved, 
not only for porkers, but even large hogs. 

It ſeems equally clear from theſe trials, 


that it is adviſcable to boil them; and if 


the hogs are not ſmall, neceſſary to mix 
a ſmall proportion of barley meal th the 
maſh of the potatoes. 

The application of all roots to the food 
of cattle is the material object; becauſe 
the difference in good huſbandry between 
ſelling a crop and uſing it at home is im- 
menſe ; upon the moſt moderate compu» 
tation, one acre of carrots or potatoes (if 
the cattle are kept well littered) will in 
the conſumption raiſe dung enough to ma- 


nure two acres well; the increaſing fertility - 


of a farm, a part of which is ſo applied, 
wants no illuſtration: it is an object alone 
| ſufficient to change the face of land. 

The cultivators of this root ſhould attend 
more than they have done to the value of 
a buſhel or ton uſed at home ; this is a 
material pointy but much neglected, 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


N the enquiries I made concerning the 
culture of madder, I was, upon the 


whole, very fortunate, for beſides the capi- 
tal experiments of Mr. Arbuthnot, whole, 
attention to this plant has been more mi- 
nute, and his trials on a larger ſcale chan 
thoſe, I apprehend, of any man in Europe, 
there are ſome other articles of it which are 
very valuable, and the more ſo, as they 
were executed on a ſoil, different from the 


above- mentioned gentleman' 8. I ſhall pro- 


ceed with the minutes of this culture, as I. 
have done with the preceding ones, and 
draw them into one view, that the moſt 
material circumſtances may be compre- 
kended at once. 


Mr. Arbuthnot, at Ravenſbury. 


Seil. Sandy loam, more inclinable to clay 


than mere ſand ;. too wet for turnips, 
at 105, 
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 Expences. No. 8. 
„ 9. 
Ditto. 


12. 


e 
Ditto. 


2 
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Manure. 


. 


Wo 


. 


d. 


D 


O 


00008 


_ 


Total. 


1 


# OI 
230 


26 


23 
23 


23 
23 


11 


24. 
2 


S 


19 


Average, 


J 


00:-00000a 0.0 


Weight. 


13 
12 
12 


12 
15 
10 


15 


—— 


8 


1890 


 Fatue. 


54 


co 


Tons, 


5 6 


* 


J 


Average, 


O II 


a” 
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Per acre, Per acre per ann. 


S & „ . 

| No. 8 22 11 [ 7 10 6 
- | | 9. 26 9 2 8 16 8 
Io 29 4 2 5 8 8 

Ditto.“ 11 2 10 2 1 8 

Ditto.] 20 18 6 7 

Sd. 23 9 10 5 

127] 1342 0 7 

Dittes] 27 19 6] 6 19 10 

„ 7 

c ES 

210 f 10 

— 23 6 8 7 


Mr. Crowe, at F ever bam. 
Soil. A rich, deep, black mould, at 4 /. 
Expences. The average of five 


be = = £39 610 

| C. 2. 15. 

Product. Ditto weight, 1 „ 
Value, t 
Ditto per ann. 3 years 1 4 
Ditto 2 ditto „ 04 
Prof, —_ 1:9 
Per acre der nnn. £.25 13 11 


Mr. Hilton, at Feverſham. 
SR Pao. | 
Produtt. 18 C. wh, - 0 


* |} Per acre deducted for the plants, See Page 
232. Vol. II. | 
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Mr. Reynolds, at Add: ſham. 
Soil. Rich loam, at 205, 


| Expences. = - a 0-0 
Product. Plants to the amount of i/. 65s. 
Loſs. 431. 145. 19. per acre per 


ann. =. 8 8 
Mr. Harriſon, at Preſton. 
Soil, Rich loam, at 20 5. 


Expences. 427 3 4. 2 d. 
Product. 16 C. wr. "6 64 


_ 28 


—— 


23 92 


Avernge,. 11 2 46 

Profit, On 16 C. t. 41 J. 165. 10d. ; and 
per acre per ann. 131. 18 5. 114. On 
7 C. wi. 61. ; or per acre per ann. 2 J. 
Average per acre, . 23 18 5 
Ditto per ann. — 1 
Mr. Simmons, Oſprenge. 

Product. 1 Ton, at 4/.—80/. 


Recapitulation. 
 Expences. 


Mr. Arbuthnat, per acre, = L. ag i t 


Mr. Crowe, * - 39 6 10 
Mr. Reynolds, p Oe GTG 


— — * 1 Fs — —  — 
7 I . 


* 


* 351, For plants. 
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Mr. Harriſin, —— — : 2 8 | 


# . 1 


Average, - - 32 10 


Average, of No. 2 and + 45 


Produce. GT 
Weight. | | Value. 
. 
Mr. Arbuthnot, 0 11 3 
Mr. Crowe, I: 0 
© O 
O 2 
I © 


Mr. Hilton, 18 
Mr. Harriſon, 11 


Mr. Simmons, 93 
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Profit. 
Per acre. Per a. per ann. 

„„ e . 
Mr. Arbuthnot, 23 6 8 6 16 7 
Mr. Croue, 73 1 925 13 11 
Mr. Harriſn, 223 18 5 * by” 5 
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120 6 104 9 II 
Mr. Reynolds loſs, - 43 14 114 11 4 


Profit, - 70 12 925 18 N 


Average of four, 19 3 8 2 0:9 4 


Average profit of the | A 594 
firſt three, 5 40 2 313 911 
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1 think Mr. Reynolde b ill ſucceſs" ſhould | 


come into the account, that too ſanguine 
expectations may not be formed of mad- 
der: that it is a moſt profitable braneh can- 


not be doubted; but every article of culture 
is ſubject to miſcarriages; and that writer 
who admits none into his works, is but a 


deceiver of mankind; In the article car- 
rots, there is one gentleman that gained 


but 6 f tons per acte, on à rich ſand of 40s: 
rent; now ſuch a crop muſt be conſidered 


as a Faihite, yet it is regiſtered, and I think 


that Mr. Reynalds' s madder ought, in the 
ſame manner, to come into the account, 
more particularly, as there does not, from 


his minutes, appear to be any error or miſ- 
conduct in the cale, 
Thirteen pounds per acre, clear profit, on 
the other crops, and 6/. gs. 7 d. including 
his, are either of them articles much ſupe= 


rior to common huſbandry. The firſt ſhews, 


that if total ill ſucceſs does not attend the 


cultivation, the profit to be expected is very 
great, and highly deſerving the attention 


of all ſpirited huſbandmen. 
VoL. IV, | K h The 
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The average expence of the profitable 
crops is 28/. 75. 3d. and the profit 40 
25, 3d.; this is 142/. per cent. profit 40-3. 
years, or 471. per cent. per ann. Mr. Rey- 
nolds including the expence, is 32 J. 10 f. 5 d. 
and the profit 197. 3s. 2d.; this is 60/. 
per cent. in three years, and 20 J. per cent. 
per ann. : 
Conſiderable as this is, carrots exceed it ; 3 
the average expence of all the crops is 7 J. 
175. 74.; and that of the profit 18 J. 18 s. 
74d.; which is 240 J. per cent. per ann. 
whereas, the profitable madder is but 471. 
The ſuperiority i iS therefore immenſe. 


: . 
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LETTER XXXV. 


IN ſumming up the intelligence I received 
concerning BURNET, in my tour in 
1768, I found the accounts very contra- 
diftory ; ſome ſtrongly in favour of this 
_ graſs, and others that arraigned it ſeverely, 
and treated it as an impoſition on the public, 
The uncertainty about it ftill continues; 
for I have again found opinions ſtrangely 
various. However, by giving them in one 
view, the teſtimonies will be clearly ſeen on 
%% | 
Col. St. Leger, at Parkbill. 
Soil. Deep loam on lime-ſtone, at 215. 
Culture. Broad- caſt alone; limed and 
dunged at 5. expence; weeded at 
104, an acre. 
Produce. Seed, hay and ſtraw, 8/. 75.0 d. 
in three years. | 
Expences, Twelve pounds thirteen ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence the firft year. 
Je. The ſtraw cattle in the farm yard eat, 
but not without waſte ; value 3s. a 
. load. 
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load. Cattle of all ſorts pined and 
fell off in their looks in the after- 


graſs; in February, fatting ſheep 
would not touch it; hay eat freely by 
horſes and cattle ; worth 25s. a load. 


Mr. Stanniforth, near Bawtry. 
Soil. Loam on lime-ſtone. 
LU. Kept eight acres three years, but no 


cattle would touch it; they all broke 


out of the field when hungry. 
Mr. Hall, at $ waith, 
Soil. A good loamy ſand. 


Culture. Sown with barley ; ; afterwards | 


hand-hoed. 


Ve. Horſes, beaſts and ſheep, turned 


into it, but none would touch it. 
Sir Cecil M. ray, Summer- Caſtle. 
Soil. Light loam on lime-ſtone. 


Culture. Sown with white clover, tre- 
foile, and fine hay ſeeds; in another 


piece, ſowed it on dead land, with 


other ſeeds, and that alone ſucceeded. 


Uſe. Fed with ſheep and other cattle, and 
always kept as low as the reſt ; ſheep, 


fond of the hay. 


WS 
3 


Mr. Reynolds, at 00 ſham. 


Soil. Light loam. | 


| 8 
Up. 


te. 


| Soil. 


wp 


Not liked by cows or beaſts, unleſs 
mixed with other ſeeds; but with 


graſs much eſteemed, eſpecially ” by 
ſheep and lambs; and it makes rich 
butter and milk. 


Mr. Harriſon, Preſton. 


Rich loam. | 
Every thing eat it freely ; ; and ſeve- 
ral ſheep were fattened on it. : 


Mr. Pool, at Hook. 


Tried in ſmall quantities no cattle 


would eat it. 


M r. Anderdon, at Hen lade. 


Old rich orchard ground, alſo clay 
on lime-ſtone, and poor land. 
Horſes, cows, oxen, ſheep and pigs, 
eat it freely. All cattle, (ſays Mr. 
Anderdon) eat it green, but are not 


remarkably fond of it; and when 


feeded do not care to eat it at all.” 


Fed with oxen, ſheep and horſes, 


waſte. In January, that which was 


none eat it greedily, but without 


cut 
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cut in December, good paſture for 
ſheep. Vegetates in SRO no froſt 
hurts it. 2 
Mr. Clayton, Aa 
Ve. Twenty-eight acres laid down, part 
with burnet, part ſainfoine; part 
white clover, and part bird-graſs; 
the field fed at various ſeaſons with 
| ſheep, cows, horfes, &c. and they 
all eat the burnet quite as cloſe as any 
of the other graſſes. | 


Reſpecting the quantity of product, 
and ſome other circumſtances, theſe expe- 
rimenters are ſilent, except Col. Sz. Leger, 
whoſe loſs aroſe from ſowing it without corn. 
The only point that theſe minutes, will allow 
an inquiry into, is the queſtion, Will cattle 
eat it? And, Is it a whole 825 good food 
for cattle ? 

„ 4 contradictions which we here meet 
with are amazing; it ſeems to be the 
fatality of this plant, that its merit or 
worthleſſneſs are never to be known. As 
to the variations being preciſe, and that it 
is a good paſture in ſome places, and a bad 
one in others, this I muſt be allowed to 

ſuppoſe 
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| ſuppoſe an impoſſibility, or at leaſt a gfeat 


improbability : in ſuch a matter, on what 


are we to reaſon, unlefs by ſimilar caſes 


of other plants; now lucerne, ſainfoine, 


clover, trefoile, and thoſe numerous 
plants, which form what we call natural 
graſs, are eaten every where; they fat 
beaſts, they feed cows, they keep horſes 


and ſheep: every man knows what they 
will do, without enquiring the ſoil, or 
other circumſtances; and that the ſame 
certainty attends burnet, cannot be doubted. 


The diverſity of accounts muſt ariſe 


from circumſtances being unrelated, and 


in ſome inſtances perhaps from prejudice. . 


Let us for a moment conſider the hiſtory 
of the plant. A ſeedſman produced it, and 
made conſiderable ſums by ſelling the 


ſeed. This at once accounts for the whole. 


He and his friends magnified it beyond 
all bounds : thoſe who were thus deceived, 


and tricked out of a ſcandalous price for 


the ſeed, were immediately loud in their 
condemnation of it ; and through prejudice 


would not allow the real merit of the plant, 
ſmall as it might be. Then came others, 
who had tried it, and at firſt reported fa- 
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vourably, who, piqued at being „ 
in the groſs as ſo many fools by their 
antagoniſts, defended themſelyes by de- 
fending the plant, and of courſe ran their 


panegyrick too far. Thus it came that 
the culture has been attended with ſuch 
contradictory accounts; and partly will 


juſtify one in yet attributing ſome mall | 


Part of them to prejudice. 


But the nature of the plant itſelf will 
account for ſome, variations. Cattle may 
be turned to it after it is got a head and 
near ſeeding; 3. then all agree they will not 


touch it; but who from thence will aſſert 


in general, that no cattle will eat it? It is 


preciſely the ſame with ray graſs; che ſeed 
bents af which are ſtubble. What is ray 
graſs good for as feed after Midſummer ? 
The ſeed of burnet being valuable, much 


has been ſeeded, and the ftraw has too often 


been confounded with the hay, The ori- 
ginal intention of uſing it was for a winter 


paſtyre, in which ſeaſon cattle will eat and 
thrive ON food, which at other times they 


will not touch; this has not been ſuffici- 
ently attended to. On the other hand,, 
ſuch great profit has been made by the 

ſeed, 
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ſeed, that it may have proved ſomething 
active in recommendations of the plant in 
general. Cattle may have been turned 
into a burnet field ſo hungry, that they 


might feed on it for a time, without pro- 
ving it to be good food in general; con- 
cluſions of this ſort may appear greatly in 


favour of a plant, and 2 * "er er. 


in fact. 6 
From the preceding minutes there are 


ſeveral facts to be deduced, which will 
lead us to a clearer knowledge of the caſe. 


HORSES. 


Col. St. Leger, Eat the hay freely. 
Mr. Hall. Turned into it green, but would 


not eat it. 


Mr. Harriſon, Fat it freely, 


Mr. Anderdon. Eat it freely. 


Mr. Clayton. Fat it as 1 5 as other 


graſſes. 
The balance of this account is greatly in 


favour of horſes eating it in the common 


manner of all other food. 
8 H E E p. 


Col. St. Leger. Fatting ſheep in February 


Wil not ens it. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Stanniforth. Fatting ow in Febru- 

daty will not touch it. 

Mr. Hall. Turned into e but would 

not touch it. 

Sir Cecil Wray. Fed readily by _—_ ; 
fond of the hay. 7 1 

Mi, Reynolds, Mixed with other graſs 


much eſteemed by ſheep. | 
Mr. Harriſon, Several theep fattened 
t.. 


Mr. Anderdon. Eat it freely. 
Mr. Clayton. Fed it as cloſe- as other 
graſſes. | 
From theſe minutes, we cannot 3 
burnet to be a good food for ſheep 3 but 
here are two articles of particular impor- 
tance. Mr. Harriſon ſold ſeveral fat ſheep 
from burnet, and Mr. Clayton turned them 
into 28 acres, ſown with various ſeeds in 
diviſions: the burnet was eaten as cloſe as 
the reſt. Theſe particulars are abſolutely 
deciſive. Col. St. Leger's ſheep were fat 
in F ebruary, when they refuſed it : from 
whence we may conjecture, that they were 
from turnips ; ſo different a food might be 
refuſed at firſt, However, the balarice of 
the intelligence lies much in favour of the 

graſs, 4 
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COWS and OXEN. 
Col. Se. a Eat the hay freely. 


Mr. Stannjforth. Turned in, but would 


not touch it. 


Mr. Hall. Ditto. 


3 Cecil Mray. Eat it Gen 


Mr. Reynolds. Makes rich butter and milk, 
M. Harriſon. Eat it See 


Mr. Ander don Ditto. 


The ſame obſervation is pe nere 


in a few inſtances, cows and oxen diſlike 
it; in many they eat it freely. 


And upon the whole I ſhall beg leave 
to remark, that in general the reports 


are favourable to this graſs: whoever 


throws the ſlighteſt eye over the preceding 
articles, will ſee this very clearly ; but 


we may venture to conjecture, that the 
proper application of burnet is to leave 
it a good head in autumn ready for ſheep 

in the ſpring, for them to keep it down 
as cloſe as poſſible about two months, upon 
the plan of ray graſs, after that to let 


it ſtand for a crop of hay 


But the moſt advantageous method of 


all 
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all is, to fow it with other graſſes i in laying = 
land down topaſture ; this appears in the 

cleareſt manner poſſible, and is very ſtrongly 
confirmed by the known fact of burnet 
being ſo common a plant in many old 
meadows highly valued. Sir Cecil Wray 
and Mr. Reynolds prove this very ſtrongly ; 
and the fine meadow on the Thames, of 
Mr. Ducket's, has a your qty of bur= 
net in it. 
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. E TER - 
AINFOINE is cultivated in vaſtly 
greater quantities than lucerne, being 
in many parts of Kugland common huſ- 
bandry. The reaſon of its having obtained 
this preference is eaſy to be conceived; it 
will thrive to very conſiderable profit in the 
broad-caſt mode, ſown with corn; which, 
and not drilling or tranſplanting, is proba- 

bly the very beſt way of cultivating it; but 

advantageous as for many years great 
tracts of country have found it, ſtill has 
it not been able nearly to ſpread throughout 
the kingdom, even to this day; which ts 
remarkable. For this reaſon, among others 
I ſhall preſent the reader with the particu- 
lars I gained concerning it, in one view, 
that farmers in countries where it is not yet 
cultivated, may eaſily gain a complete 
knowledge of the principal circumſtances 
attending it. The ſoils it yields moſt on 
will appear; the rent of them, and the 
products that may under given advantages 
be expected from it. 
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Place. 5 


I. Hempftead, loams on o 10 ofs 1 


chalk 

| and clay 
2. Tring, chalk 

3. Mr. Kendal, loam on 

IJ auarries 

4. Col. Sr. [loam ono 

Leger, limeſtone | 


| 5.Mr. Stani- 
forth, | 


mY 


6. Canauicł, 


+. Sir Cecil 
4 Wray, | 
$. Sir Jobn 8. 


Tur Ae, 


9. Cheam, . 

10. Carſhal- ditto 
ton, | 

11. Dartford,|ditto - 

12. Fever- 


ſpam, | | | 
13. Beakſburn,|lightloamſo 


14. Minſter, 
15. Alres- 
x ord, 


16. Critchill, 


ditto o 


ditto lo 


17. Mr. Sturt, ditto 0 | 
t 


18. Mr. An- ſtoney o 
derdon, . 


Soil. Rent. 


2 load | 


| 


on chalk] 
chalk {ſo 6 


with 
after- 
raſs 


31. 105. 


3 
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Near. 
20 
ö : 


3 


16 


20 


: | . £ 
Duration,|Particulars in the cultura || 


Manure 
year; $0 buſhels coal 
aſhes, 


| 
Un drills mixed with 
| clover, 


Mixes ſome trefoile; 


harrows it, Manures 
| 2n 3 or 4 years, 200 
buſhels of aſhes, ot 


70 ſoot. 


6 Buſhels ſeed an acre, 


Coal aſhes did no good, 


lear profit 344155. 64 


20 Buſhels ſoot, at 64. 


* 


* 


6 Buſhels ſeed, 


Peſt in drills, 8 and half 
inches aſuncer, 


| 


every third 3 


- 2 8 ML 8 E's 3 
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30 Buſhels ſoot, at 64 


1 


Places. Soil. | Rent. Produce. e s in the galkart. 
N Loads. | Years. * 

19. Donning- Poor ſoils 3 tons, | 
mT. | 4-8 301. 8 


Py nt At A 


| 5.105. 
20. Mr. Cow- 8 hs 5 tons | 

ade 1 : "5 . | | 
To Hari a chalk 0 1101 LA * Manure with afhes once 


| 22. Mr. Clay- various 2, at | 
ton, 4 $066 


n 
"\$ 
VE 

i 
** 
oy 
£0 
3 
1 
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* 
TY 
3 
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"= 
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- 
#11 
9 
. 
* 
15 980 
24D 
*. 
"IH 
2 5 
Beg 
* 
* 
AT», 
AS 
LETS 
Þ 


L. s on clay better 


. | 4 graſs | | K — 


23. Becons- |chalk o 9 20 ort twice aſten with- 
feld, ; 8 , out damage. Manure 
: 5 b | | with ſoot and aſhes 

By, buſhels per acre, 


Averages, | | 2 8 5 2 ton. | 1c | 


— ____ | — — 


- 


This general table ſhews, in the cleareſt 
manner, that ſainfoine is an article of vaſt 
conſequence to Britiſh agriculture, Upon 
land whoſe average rent is fo low as 8 s. 5 d. 
the product is 2 tons of hay, beſides after- 
graſs; which is an amount far exceeding 
what ſuch ſorts can be ſuppoſed worth in 

any other application; and the duration 
| N 
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of fifteen years, gives it a freſh value of no 
ſlight conſequence. 

The value of the aftergraſs, 4 the 
total crop, are minuted at ſome places, and 


deſerve attention. 
Fre, Total. 
. 


GO OOO 


„ „ 

Colonel St, Leger, 10 

Sir John Turner, o 15 O4 15 

Mr. Sturt, - ,, fe” 

 Donnington, = 1 0 5-0 

Mr. Clayton, - o Wy Þ 
Average, 7 5 0 14 Os $8 8 


All theſe ſoils are very poor, except Sir 
Fohn Turner's, and that but 10s. an acre: 
an annual product of 4/. 8 s. 8 d. from ſuch 
land, is carrying the huſbandry of it to the 
higheſt perfection, and far more than to 
equal the profit of the beſt ſoils in England 
in common management ; a flight calcula- 
tion will explain this. 

The total of 4 J. 8 5. 8 d. appears to be a 
fair general average, for that of all crops is 

2 tons, which, at 40 f. is 4/.;and Bs. 8d, 
for the aftergraſs 1 is ow, 
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Expencer, 

Rent of one acre, mig 0 8 5 
Tythe and town charges, on 14 0 
Mowing, making, carting, Ruble "I 
ing, and thatching, -'; i:,0:@ 0 

Mag Produce. 1 
Total, 2 Dot — 7 4 8 0 5 8 
* Ceo ko 76." 0: ES 
"Phot; 2” — — 3 6 3 


This, I will venture to aſſert, is infinitely 
beyond the beſt common huſbandry of the 
neſt clays in England. A clear profit of 

above three guineas an acre, from a crop 

that is the food of cattle—that laſts 15 years 
—that may be ſoon renewed, and whoſe cul- 
ture is ſo cheap and ſimple. If ros. per acre 
per ann. be allowed for ſoot or aſhes, (though 
Col. Sz. Leger's is the only one of theſe 
dreſſed) ſtill no common buſbandry will 
equal it. 

It is much to be withed that a ole ſo 
greatly advantageous, may ſpread itſelf over 
thoſe numerous tracts of the kingdom, 
which at preſent yield but a paltry rents 

. though 
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though proper for this noble graſs—If it 
required being ſown in drills and kept clean 
by horſe-hoeing, or other coſtly methods 
not uſual with the farmer, there would not 
be reaſon for ſurprize; but a broad-caſt 
crop ſown among corn in the ſame way as 


clover, having no ungracious peculiarities 
in the management, ought to ſpread faſt. 


Strange! that landlords ſhould be ſo infa- 


tuated as to poſſeſs eſtates proper for the 


culture, and yet take no ſteps to introduce it. 
The world has long been under the 


influence of an idea, which ſeems, from 


theſe minutes, to be perfectly erroneous. 
It has been thought that no ſoil is fit for 
ſainfoine, that has not a rock or a ftra- 
tum of chalk, . &c. very near the ſurface to 
ſtop its roots. But at Hempſtead they ſow 
it often upon loams on a clay bottom—and 


Mr. Clayton's trials prove clearly, that the 


deeper the ſoil, the better the crop; loams 
on clay yielding as much as thoſe on chalk. 
That this graſs thrives admirably on extreme 
poor and ſhallow ſoils, is undeniable, many 
of the preceding inſtances being ſtrong 


proofs; but I am apt to believe, that a 


depth of 2 or 3 feet of fine light mould, 
ge OI will 
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will agree wonderfully well with it, as with 
every thing elſe. The great point in the 
ſoil, is to have it free from ſprings and 


ſtagnant water; theſe excepted, I appre- 
hend any foil will do for it; but certainly 
none like a fine deep light loam on chalx 
I fay on chalk, becauſe that is a Proof of 


the dryneſs of the land. 


Colonel Sr. Leger's practice of Da 


ing the ſainfoine till it has the appearance 


of a fallow, an operation he repeats as often 
as it grows weedy, deferves much at- 


tention: ſuch a work muſt certainly 
be uſeful to all graſſes that will bear it: 


There is no enemy the ſainfoine fears ſo 
much as weeds and natural graſſes, it being 
generally agreed that theſe decide its dura= 


tion, the plant never dying through mere 
age; harrowing, therefore, muſt, by killing 


its enemies, add much to its duration. 
The manures for it, chiefly recom- 
mended, are foot and aſhes; but Sir Cecil 


Wray, who is very accurate, tried the lat- 


ter without finding any benefit from them ; 


this ſhould inſtigate experimenters to decide 


the degree of advantage they FOR from 
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LETTER XXVII. 


HE moſt important perhaps of the 
artificial graſſes is LUCERNE, and at 

the ſame time the leaſt underſtood. Opi- 
nions are at this day much divided con- 
cerning it, many perſons aſſerting, on ex- 
perience, that it is an incomparable article 
of culture; and others denying, alſo on 
experience, that it is of any value. This 
is remarkable among people of fortune 
particularly, as they may be ſuppoſed to 
give a plant fair play, by not regretting a 
little expence. But concerning lucerne, 
the diverſity of opinions is as great in the 


higher as the lower ranks. Fortunately, 


however, I have in this journey met with 


a variety of intelligence concerning it, that 


will, when brought into one view, ſet its 
merit in the cleareſt light; for it has been 


cultivated on various ſoils in different me- 


thods, and applied to ſeveral uſes: the 
= union 


* 
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union of theſe particulars will, I flatter 
myſelf, give a more diſtinct knowledge of 


the 1 5 than is any where elſe to be 
found. 


Mr. Stann forth, near ki” 


Soil. Rich light loam on lime-ſtone. 
Culture. Drilled, equally-diftant rows, 18 
inches aſunder, and ſome tranſplanted | 
at three feet four inches. 
Produce. The drilled maintains five horſes 
ber acre ſix months; the tranſplanted 
not ſo good by half; five horſes, at 

25, are 130 an acre. . 


Mr. Hall, at Swwarth. 


Soil. Good loamy land, at 20s, | 
Culture.  Broad-caſt with barley, and tranſ- _ 
Planted in rows, two feet aſunder; 
the firſt kept clean by harrowing) and 
the latter by hand-hoeing, 

Produce. The broad-caſt kept four or five 
horſes 26 weeks; total 11 J. 6s.; the 
tranſplanted 3 horſes, total 64. 19s. 3d, 


Sir C ecil 72 ray, Summer-Caſtle. 


Soil. A ſandy loam, 12 inches deep on a 
quarry, at 55, 

Cullure. Drilled in rows three feet aſunder; : 
kept clean by horſe and W 
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Pralle. Cut five times a year, kept thees 


| horſes per acre fix months, 95 90 4. 


Sir Fobn Turner, Warkam. 
Soil. A light ſandy loam, at 75. 64. 


Culture. Broad-caft, harrowed every ſpring» 


and manured with fix A of rotten 

dung. . 

Products. Regularly cut every a. ENTER * 

kept five horſes 26 weeks, at 25.; 137. 

Expences, = — . 6 

Profit, 3 . s 6 
©" Bil: Thompſon Norwich. 


Soil. A loamy ſand, at 16s. 
Culture. Drilled in rows, at 18 inches ; z 
hand-hoed, &c. 


Product. Equal to five loads of common 


hay. 
Mr. Ramey, at Yarmouth, 
Seil. Fine rich light land, at 205. 
Culture. Broad-caſt, and tranſplanted in 


three feet rows, one foot from plant 
to plant; kept clean for two years. 


Product. One horſe and a half per acre 
at firſt. 


Dr. Ta anner, at add, 
Soil. Good lightiſh loam, at 205. 
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Duration. It has laſted ten years. 


Duration. Five years. 


Soil. Light rich black loam on chalk, at 


Culture, Wee 
Duration. Seven years. 
Product. Soils fix horſes 18 weeks, at 
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Culture. Broad-caſt, harrowed ; manured ES 3 


once in four years, 12 loads: 


Product. 8 J.; mown for horſes and cows, 
and hay, makes excellent butter. 


Mr. Arbuthnot, Ravenſbury. 
Soil. Rich black loam, at 40. 
Culture, Broad-caſt, harrowed. 


Product. In hay, &c. average 11 J 55 
Profit. Average 6/1. 4s. 4d. 


Mr. Butcher, at Ghalk. 


17s. 


5.3 184. 
Mr. Banni ner, at Chalk. 
Soil. The ſame. 


Duration. Sixteen years. 
Culture. Broad-caſt. 
Produce. Mown thrice a year for hay, fix 


loads at 3/. is 18/, 
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At Feverſbam. 
Soil. Old hop grounds, at 50s. 


Culture. Broad-caſt. | 
Product. Five loads of hay, "IP I bs 1 154. 


Mr. Reynolds, at Add; Mam. 
Sail. Light loam on chalk. 


t 18 


Culture. Broad-caſt, and drilled, | 
inches. | f 
Product. Prefers the en 11 keeps 


four horſes 23 weeks, at 26, 64.; 
111. log. 


Mr. Poole, at t ook. 


Soil. Good deep loam. 
Culture, Drilled at two feet and 20 inches; 
could not keep it clean, though he 


dug between the rows; ; paring and 
burning did good. 


Product. Cut ſeven times a year. 3 


Mr, pernon, at Newick, 
Sail. Good loam, at 205, 
Culture. Drilled, rows two feet; 
twice a year. 
Product. Keeps five horſes, at 25, x a 


dug 


week; 14. 75. 64, 
Expences, 3 — 3 & 0h - 0 
10 12 6 


Profit, ” | - = 
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: Mr. Sturt, at Cr: chill. 


Soil.” Strong loam, 18 inches, on 8 
Culture. Drilled in rows 18 inches aſun- 
der ; horſe and hand-hoed, _ 
Produce. Cut from three to five times a 

year; three loads of hay, 94. 


Dr. Lhyd, at Puddleton. 


Soil. Good loam, at 105. 6d. | 
Culture, Drilled equally diſtant, 18 inches 
aſunder; hoed to one foot in the 
rows; kept clean by horſe and hand- 
hoeing, at 225. 6 d. 
Product. Keeps four horſes 1 8 weeks, at 


226. 64.3 9. 

Expences, — 5 4 3 6 
Profit, = ff... S380 
Duration. Has laſted five years. | 


Mr. Ander din, Henlade. 


Soil. Arich deep ſandy loam, at 20s. 
Culture, Drilled in equally diſtant rows, 
| two feet fix inches aſunder; kept 

clean by horſe and hand-hoeing. 
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TE. 
Produtt, 1767, (the firſt year) 0 


—_— -: 
1709, — _ 
1770, we 


Total, 85 


o On | 
— 
D 


Average, — 7. 0 


. 5 
| At 205. a ton. Nw. £:0 — 


1768. e 
1709, » 6 19 
297%; A g 
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Average, So 7 8 


E xpences. 
1767, | 2 | -_ _ 7 
1768, 20  " 
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27:79s 125 5.38 
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„ „ ney ST 0 
1767, Loſs, [. 6 12.0 


1768, profit, | 1 
176g, ditto, - 4 9 0 
: 1770, ditto, | +2. 7% 
Total, = 11 1 105 
AVERSEs Ke 5 3 3 13 115 


o — — 


Mr. Clayton, , an 


Soil. Stoney loam on clay, and under chat ? 

chalk. - 

Culture. Broad-caft withous. corn, and 
_ drilled in equally diſtant rows, 18 
inches aſunder ; kept clean by horſe- 
| hoeing, &c. the broad-caſt harrowed 
and ploughed with a round ſhare; 

Product. The broad-caſt, five horſes from 

| middle of May till Mzchaelmas ; the 

_ drilled four; at 25. 2 

Broad-caſt, 3 L. 9 0 o 


Drilled,. „„ 
Lucerne an infallible cure for the botts i 8 
horſes. 


Mr. Burke, Becongfeld, 
Soil. Good ſtoney loam, 
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Culture. Drilled, the rows equally diſtant, 

18 inches aſunder; kept clean by 

hoeing. | 
Produtt. In 1769, the 8 year, kept 
two horſes 13 weeks and a half, at 
as. 6d.; 31 75. 6d. In 1770, two 
horſes 18 weeks, or 4/. 105s.; but it 
is not near perfection yet. 


Theſe articles of intelligence concerning 
lucerne are upon the whole uncommonly 
ſatisfactory, and will give a clear idea of 
the importance of the culture. In draw- 
ing an average of the whole, it will be pro- 
FR to _ with ny 1225 
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Crops. | - Culture. 45 | Cattle t. At p. Amount. 

L 5 5 | 4 d. 

Mr. Sranifort Rows 18 inch. 's — 6 m. 2 20. 0 
Dito Tranſ. 3 f. 4 in. 5j Horſes 3 m. a 10 0 
Mr. Hall . Broad-caſt 4 f H. 26 week 6 o 
Ditto Tranſ. rows 2f. 3 Horſes ditto 66 19 3 
Sir C. Wray Ditto 3 feet j3 Ditto 6m. 2 69 © © 
Sir J. Turner Broad-caſt 5 Pitto 26 w. 2 © 0 o 
Mr. T hompſon Rows 18 inch. ; - 341 ene of 
Dr. Tanner Broad-caſt | 4 | 0. © 
Mr. Arbuthnot Ditto Fay, &c. 5 5 0 
Mr. Butcher Ditto 6 Horſes 18 w. ß 018 o 0 
Mr. Banniſter Ditto 6 L. hay, at 31.“ 18 oO o 
Fewverſbam Ditto Loads iin 0 
Mr. Reynolds Ditto 4 H. 23 w. z 6111.10 0 
Mr. Vernon Rows 2 feet |; H. 23 weeks'2 6114 7 6 
Mr. Sturt Ditto 18 inch. 3 Loads hay [.. 44.0; © 
Dr. Lloyd Ditto, ditto 4 H. 18 weeks'2 69 o o 
Mr. Anderdon Ditto 2 f. 6 in. Various 20 7 o 1 12 

- ton 

Mr. Clayton Broad-caſt 5 H. 18 weeks'z Ms, 0 0 
Ditto Rows 18 inch. 4 H. 18 weeks 7 4 © 
Mr. Burke Ditto, ditto 2 Ditto 18 w. z 6] 4 10 o 
Ne" | 4 Horſes 22 4 6110 9 10 


+ ghd to five loads of common hay. 
* Mr. Ramey's not included, as kept clean only two years; 


but lucerne ſeldom is profitable the firſt Tru and * the 
ſecond. | 


Ihe principal article in this table is the 

average of the number of horſes, and the 
time they are kept, which I have carefully 
calculated, and find the proportion to be 
four horſes maintained 223 weeks on 
each acre. This is a fact of true impor- 
tance, and independant of the propriety 


of weekly charges, or general valuations, 
| which 
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which are never equally ſatisfactory. Here 

we find, that on an average of theſe nume- 

rous crops of lucerne, one acre will main- 
tain four "horſes foiled in the ſtable, from 
the middle of May till the end of October. 
I need not remark, that this product is 
prodigiouſſy great, and forms an object 
in modern n of the firſt wa 
nitude. 3 

But that chis ſubject may be. as 83 
underſtood as poſſible, I beg leave to ob- 
ſerve, that here are two circumſtances 
united, which ought to be ſomewhat di- 
ſtinguiſhed, though difficult; it is the pro- 
duff of lucerne, and the practice of ſoiling 
horſes in the flable. Is the vaſt benefit 
here apparent all to be attributed to one 
or the other, or part to one, and part to 
the other ? and 'in what degree? Theſe 
queries I cannot exactly anſwer ; but ſome 
light is to be thrown on them by minutes 
in the preceding Tour, not connected with 
lucerne, but which I muſt mention here 
for elucidating the preſent point. 

Mr. Hall, of Sævaitb, tried the application 
of clover to ſoiling horſes, and two acres 
kept ſix during 19 weeks, or three per acre 

that 
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that time, which at 25. 6d. is 7 l. 25. 64, 
In the field he remarked, that the lix adn 
would have had nine ACTES. 

Mr. Ramey, of Y, armouth, make __ 
ame experiment. Seven acres of clover 
keeps 20 horſes, ſeven cows, five calves, &c, 
17 weeks; the horſes and cows at 25. 6d. 
a week, the amount 9/7. 25. 1 d. per acre. 
And from a compariſon with his tenants. 
feeding clover. in the field, Mr. Ramey J 
found, that five acres ſoiled, laſted as 
long as 30 eaten in the fiele. 
Theſe two experiments are very impor- 
tant, and directly to the point in queſtion. 
Mr. Hall's clover paid him 7/. 2 5s. 64. per 
acre, Mr. Ramey's 9l. 26. 1d. Theſe are 
prices never heard of for clover in common 
management; and advance very nearly 
to the products of lucerne. EF IF 
Mr. Hall, 1 85 28 3 £6 


Mr. Ramey, 5 e 
Ta LES 4 = 
Average, * 4 31 


This is to 10/. gs. 104. the average of 
Aucerne, nearly as four to five. So if lucerne 
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pays 5. clover in this way may be ex- 


account, will totally diſappear. For it 


lucerne are taken from the third, fourth, 


that the clover products are without any 
expences, except the rent and mere mow- 


lucerne is almoſt without bounds. If all 


e 


but the greatneſs of the products will be 


Shes > Gn 


the products of hay. Mr. Arbuthnot's 


„ 
= Sis . 
— "Ma n = 
* * 


"a= 7. 
4 * — 
— * 
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3 2 0 


* 
* 
7 
fr 
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pected to pay 4/. This difference is by no 
means ſo great as has been generally ſup- 
poſed between the two plants; and if other 
attendant circumſtances are taken into the 


muſt be conſidered, ' that theſe accounts of 


fifth, or after years of it ; whereas the firſt 
and ſecond are loſing or at leaſt much 
inferior. Further, it 1s to be conſidered, 


ing and carrying; no preparatory years 
of loſs,' no horſe or hand-hoeing, none 
of that attention to cleaning, which with 


theſe circumſtances he duly conſidered, 
lucerne apphed in the manner of the preced- 
ing crops will by. no means be condemned, 


much attributed to the ſoiling. This idea 
is rather confirmed than contradicted by 


was in the ſeaſon four loads an acre; Mr. 
Banniſter's two loads; at Feverſbam five 
loads ; Mr. Sturt three loads; average of 

FS» 8 theſe, 
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theſe; four and a half; which is not more 
in quantity than clover, at two n 
on the ſame Wills 
Upon the whole, I am deſirous that 
a merit, hich ſeems principally to depend 
on a moſt excellent practice, that of ſoiling, 
be-not attributed as a peculiarity to lucerne; 
and I venture this the rather, as I much 
wiſh that theſe ingenious farmers would 
decide the real value of the plant, not by 
eſtimations of the weekly feeding "horſes, 
but the feeding or fattening ſheep and 
' ſmall beaſts, ſo that we may have other 
value than that * one of /o much per 
Week, 
I ſhall conclude theſe remarks with the 
expences and profit. 


Crops. Applic.] Expenc.| Producd. Profit. 
Wy | 4 J. 4. d. J. 5. d. J. 5. 4. 
Sir F. Turner |Soiling|1 14 6113 o O i 5 6 
Mr. Arbuthnot Hay s o 8j1 5 o[6 4 4 
Mr. Vernon |Soiling|3 15 © * 7 6 10 12 6 
Dr. Lloyd Ditto [3 3 69 o 5 16 0 | 
Mr. Anderdon Ditto 3 11 1] 7 o 112] 3 13 11 ; 
Averages * p 8 11110 18 8 7 10 $ | 
| 


— — 


The leſs is neceſſary to be obſerved on 
this, as T have already hinted how much 
is to be attributed to the application. 

Vor. — - But 
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But let me not forget to remark; that the : 
point in which lucerne ſeems moſt impor- 
tant is duration. It laſts many years, ſo 


that a man may keep juſt land enough for 
his purpoſe of ſoiling, without being 


plagued with corn crops; this cannot be 
with clover, and where it ſuits is an inva- 


luable circumſtance. 
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LETTER XXVII. 


N this review, 


"CLOVER muſt not be 


forgotten; the uſe it is of to many parts 

of the kingdom is ſo great, as to be one 
of the pillars of good huſbandry; and yet 
it has not been able to make its way through 
all the counties: this graſs is ſo truly ſer- 
viceable to the farmer, that a clear know- 

ledge of its product and value are the only 
means of ſpreading the culture, and of 

| imd it where known, 


P lace. | ; 


2. Tring _ 


3. Bliſworth 


5. Alfreton 
6. Formarx 
7. Lawton 


8. Gateford 


[Sandy loa. 


Clayey 


Loam on 
lime-ſton. 
Sand 
Ditto 


10. Mr. M Parton 
11. Mr. Hall 


Ditto 


F Soil. 


; 


* 


Sandy Ba. 
| 


2 Valus. 


Rene. 
| _—_ 2djav 
FA 4. d. cut ca 
o 10 o 
0 10 © 
0.16 o 
0 18 O 
Tx © OO [2 
o45 © | 
o 8 02 
O 10 0 
| oO 10 © 
41 20 
0 10 © 
N b 


424 


4 
| 


4 to 7 


14 9 © 


7% 4 . 4 


One aere 


white, fat 


large 
ſlieep 


| 


[Oats better after 


nr circumſtanca | 


$0 Buſhels of aſhes, 


feeding 
mowing. 


than 


| 


Feed the firſts 


of White clover for 


| feed and ſeed, 
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Place. ] Soil. | Regt. | Loads. | Value. Sundry circumſtances 

t | _ Ifladilav} - |= 

„ 3.  d.icuticut| i, . d. | 

16 © 44 The beſt wheat 
1 after mowing. 


— 


SP | 
12. Wombrwell Sandy loa.jo 
13. Retford Sand, &c.ſo 12 
14. Dunbant Sandy, &c. o 17 
15. Bootham [Y arzous 0 10 

8 


16. Canwick Lime: ſto. * 6 8 R F 


17. Summer-cafile |Loam on %o 10 
lime-ſt. 8 
19. Maſingbam Sandy 
| Za 
20. Sheringham Sandy loa. o 
21. Hylßam Ditto ſo 14 
22. Carſbam ue e 


ite clover. 
Better wheat than 


if fed the whole 


year. 
pt: 
1 

| 


The beſt wheat af- 
I ter mowing. : 


17 of 


— 0 


'the wheat may 
. de the better. 

23. Bracon Aſh Clayey © 7 | 
24. Mr. Bevor Ditto o 

25. Sbotteſpam Sandy loa.ſo 14 
26. Fleg Hundred Ditto o 


27. South of Bec- Ditto 
cles 7 2 


28. Saxm, to Sand 
Woodbridge 

29. Mr. Aon Sandy loa. |\ 

30. Hadleigth |Clayey lo. 


Feed much. with 
hogs, which they 
find very profitab. 
Alſo for ſeed, 4 to 
8 buſh, beſt wheat 
after feeding, but 

_ ] not fo clan, 


31. Had © |Clayey 
| | 1 77 | o E 
32. Colk be- Sandy 1 16 

| ' | gravel 
33 · Youngoberry 5 0 


4. Peterſham Sandy 1 
36. Chem Chalk ſo 10 
o 
@ 


Reckon wheat beſt 
after feeding, 


1 


37. Cuddington _. On ditto EE 
38. Carſbalten Ditto A Beſt whoot "aft 1 

N "5 © ly" : | . feeding. 

39. St, Mary Cray Loam | 


O 1 
40. Minſter Rich dit. o 17 © 


{Mixt with trefoile, 
| keeps four large 
ſheep per acre; | 
better wheat after 
I trefoile- than clo- 

; - ver. 
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Place. Soll. ö Rent. Loads. Value. 1Sundry Gr, ny 
| | 17 [24 av 
| l 8. d. cut. cut J. 4. d. Feeds * Hh 
43. warner 5 | m I 
* ee 2 | hogs; 9 acres paid 
| | gol, even ſows 
and Pigs. 
44. Ile of Wi gbt 
| þ4 4 itto Dit. ſtoney | 
456. Eilbury | 
42: ONO Moft ray; feed it. 
= 9 tze ſecond year. 
| „Leigh d 
oo —— 1 0 
51. Bridgwater | A 
oY DO At 305. No difference in the 


mown or fed. 


wheat, whether 


83. Harleyford | l Wheat is better af- 
54. Becon f,? f 4 ter mowing than 
| | | feeding. 
{ f 6. ; 
Averages +: : —5 4 


Upon theſe averages it is to be remarked, 


that the profit of clover appears to uncom- 


mon advantage in them. On the average 

of ſo many ſoils, many of them poor ones, 
for the firſt mowing to yield 1 ton 13 C. t. 
2 quarters, is a circumſtance moſt valuable 
to a farmer; and that even this product 
is below the truth, had the totals of the 
two cuttings been ſeparated, appears from 
the average total being more than the 
firſt and ſecond together, 


The importance of a graſs that is of ſo 


hardy a nature, as to bear ſowing with 


M3. corn, 


1 
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corn, and ſubject to ſcarcely any failures,— 


that will the very firſt year yield 3 ton 


4 C. wt. of hay at two mowings — that 
will laſt one or perhaps two years longer, 
if it ſuits the farmer — that is for wheat 
a better preparation than the fineſt fallow, 


| requpring at the ſame time but one plough- 


ing — all theſe circumſtances unite to render 


chrtr an object of the higheſt conſequence 


to theſe kingdoms ; and cannot but amaze 


one to reflect, that there are various parts 
of them, wherein it is yet unknown. And 


it is miſerable to think of ſo many common 
fields yet remaining, where the farmers 
are tied down to moſt unprofitable courſes 
to the excluſion of this noble graſs. 

' Suppoſe the clover hay on an average 


to be worth but 405. a ton, the product 


of hay amounts to 6/, 85, per acre, which HH 
conſidering the low expences is great. 
Whatever price is named to ſuit any 
neighbourhood, ſtill the profit will be un- 
commonly high _ | . 
Nor let it be forgotten, chat theſe 
advantages are gained by a crop, which 
may be all, and uſually is, conſumed by 
cattle at home; hence opens new views 


4 of 
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of its profit: the farmer is enabled to keep 
great ſtocks of cattle on ſoils, where he 
could not otherwiſe have any; raiſing much 
dung, and keeping his 1 in _ 

heart. 

The comparative advantage of the two 
applications of the clover, mowing and 
feeding, relative to the wheat that ſuc- 
ceeds, is in favour of the former, I 
am not ſurprized at this, for mowing 
will always make the land cleaner from 
weeds, an effect particularly obſerved at 
Haſtead; but the ſhade of a thick crop is 
the great object in ſummer; be it what it 
may, it will breed ſo putrid a fermentation 
in the ſoil, as to work a far greater and 
infinitely more regular improvement» 
than the random dunging and ſtaleing of 
cattle . All experience proves the benefit 
of thick ſhade in ſummer. That this 
compariſon may be the better underſtood, 
I ſhall compare the practice with the ſoil. 


—-— 5 
A 
— - un _ 


*I have treated the point of feeding and mowing 
meadows at large, in my Courſe of Experimental Agri- 
culture, Vol. II. p. 372. 


M 4 
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Ji e dieb bo. 
Blifeworth Clay Feeding 
 Wombwell Sandy loam Mowing | 
Maſffngham Sand * Mowing 
Earlham Sandy be Ditto 
Flug hundred Ditto Ditto 
Haſtead  Clayey Peeding 
Youngsberry Clayey Ditto 

Carſhalton Chalk loam Ditto 
| . nk Loams _ MOWINg = 


If we were to reaſon on this point, we 
ſhould naturally ſay that feeding muſt be 
beſt on light ſoils, and mowing on heavy 

ones; becauſe the one wants to be trodden 
to make them more compact, and the other 
to be opened and rendered looſe, the uni- 

verſal effect of mowing erops, But V 

this table ſuch an idea is not juſtified : t 
advantages of mowing are fo ſuperior, - 
they ſueceed even on fandy loams much 

better than feeding. The Haſfead feeding 
ſhould be thrown out of the queſtion; be- 
cauſe they acknowledge that ths Crops 
are cleaneſt after mowing, 


But as ſeveral places appear on the fide 


THROUGH: ENGLAND. 16g 
of feeding, and three of them on clays, 
on which it 1s impoſſible to be ſo, let me 

requeſt, that ſome gentleman will accurately 

try the point, by fairly, dividing a field, 
and feeding one half through the year, 
and mowing the other twice for hay. 


7 
$ * 4 : hs + {+ 
3 3 2 
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N the Tour I made throu gh the North 

of England, in the year 1768, I gained 

an uncommon variety of intelligence, con- 
cerning the culture of the great Scorch 
cabbage, which it was very remarkable 
had been planted for ſeveral years in 1 ork 
ſhire by many ſpirited gentlemen, and ap- 
plied by them conftantly to huſbandry uſes, 
without the publick knowing that ſuch a 
plant exiſted. The regiſters of experiments, 
which I inſerted in that Tour, kindled a 
curioſity throughout many counties, to 
try the merit of it, which has produced 
more experiments, ſeveral of which I am 
favoured with in the preſent work. Perhaps 
I may venture to hint, that this circum- 
ſtance is one proof of the utility, which 
may poſſibly attend ſuch an undertaking 
as this of publiſhing provincial and locaj 
cuſtoms, for the information of the nation 

in general. 
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Beſides. ſeveral trials on the Scofch cab- 
bage, I have met with another fort, the 
North American, cultivated. by ſome gen- 
tlemen in Northamptonſhire, Derbyſhire 
&c. which ſeems to bid fair to be a moſt 


capital article” of Britiſp huſbandry, as 


appeared in the preceding minutes. 
Bringing all my intelligence concerning 


cabbages into one view, will aſſiſt the reader 
in completing the idea of the culture, 


which he may have gained from the experi- 


ments, regiſtered in the Six Months Tour. 


Mr. Booth, at Glenden. 


Sal. A red, light, rich loam, at 105. 


Sort, The Dutch cabbage. 


Culture. Sows in Auguſt, and the latter end 


of February; pricks out both; plants 
the firſt in March, and the latter in 
May or Fune; plants in ſquares of 
two feet; keeps clean by hand- 
hoeing; gives a year's fallow, plough- 
ing 12 inches deep in October, and 
manures with 40 loads an acre. 
Product The Dutch cabbage comes tor. 
ſo high as 40 15. 
Te. Feeds them on the ground with 


„ 


rams. 
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Duration. 1225 e nad in 15 


a au. 
| Mr. Kendal, at A 2 


Sail. Rich loam on quarries, at 206. 

Culture. In March he plants beans in 

ſingle rows, four feet aſunder, and 

„ After that ſets a row of cabbages be- 

| tween the rows of beans ; keeps them 
—_ dlean by earthing up. 

1 Product. Twenty cart loads per acre, e 

ahbout 64. They riſe ſome to 23 16. 

Ve. Given to cows, which yield vaſtly 

more milk on them than on any other 

food, and the cream and butter have 

not the leaſt bad taſte ; gives half a 

 cart-load a day to ſeven or eight cows. 


Sir Robert Burdett, F ormark. 


Soil. Rich ſandy loam, at 205. 
Sort, The North American. 
Culture. Digs two ſpits deep, and richly 
manures and limes ; planted in rows 
three feet every way, the firſt week in 
April ; kept quite clean from weeds 
by hand-hoeing. 
Product. Ma ny of them 50/6. each, 
Average in 1769, — 35 
In ä om = - 30 
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The latter is 65 tons per acre. 
The former, 3 | 


141 
70 Ae.” 


' | . | 3 ; | 4.50 
Value in be by Fatting « oxen an 
BE mo 394 90 4.1 n is per ton 105, 


1144 


L. 30 8 o 
Gg e tons, at 104. 32 10 © 
Total, II — An — 71 18 oO. 


Average value fer acres WEI 


Ve. Fatting great oxen and ſheep : x 88 never 
beaſts fatted better or ſooner. 
Duration, In perfection the beginning 
of October; and none laſts * 
than January. 


Col. St. Leger, at Porkbill,. 

Soil, Thin loam on lime: tone, at 25, "0 
Sort. Great Scoteh, 

Culture. | Planted on a ſummer Show; 5 
ploughed fix times, and manured 
with 12 loads an acre of rotten 
dung ; rows four feet by 20 inches, 
FF Seed 


- 
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Seed part ſown in September and 


bert in February; the firſt twice pricked 
Gut; the ſecond at once into field; 
hand and horſe-hoed. 


Up. They were given to dry cows, calves, 


and ſheep; they all did FORE 


_ well on them. 
Produf?. One acre was more chan as 
5 good as three of turnips; 
- average of the latter is 355. the cab- 
""_— amount to 5/. 55. 


Młlr. Meli, at Byytb. 
Rich ſand, at 206. 


Soil.” 

Sort. Great Scotch, | 

Culture. Manured for 12 loads an acre 
farm yard compoſt; ſown in F ſebruary, 
and planted the end of May in ſquares 


of two N : 
hoeing. 
Product. Average 1 7 ] per acre. 


Uſe. 


kept clean * hand- 


from them fat at 217. 


Mir. W Barton, cht. 
Soil. Rich ſand, at 205. 
Sort. Great Scorch,” 
Culture. Sown in Auguſt, pricked out 
in 


and as the 


Sheep bought lean at 145. and fold 


3 — 
7 
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in October, again in March, and into 
field the middle of June; land pre- 
pared by five ploughings and 10 loads 
an acre of  farmsyard dung; rt 
| clean by. horſe and hand-hoeing. | 
Product. Average cabbage 21 lb. 12 c. 
or 47 tons per acre. 
5 Given to fatting beaſts, mille cows,. 
young cattle, and ſwine; for beaſts 
they anſwered but indifferently; cows 
give a vaſt quantity of milk, but 
ſtrong, though ventilated ; but kept 
| Pigs and in excellent order till put 
up to fatting ; ; anſwered beſt in this 
manner. Mr. Wharton on the whole 
prefers a crop of turnips worth 31. 
ſuppoſe, the acre of 47 tons Worth 
about 505. it may be called 15. a ton. 
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Cp 5 for Do ncafter Premium. 
Mr. Crowle, — 541 Tons 
111 Mr. N, „ 705 $ÞÞ 

Mr. Wharton, - 481 
Mr. Hervey, EC 

Mr. Turner, 7 

Mr. 2 2 — 

r. Hall, at Swait, 


Soil. Rich 2 5 at 205. 
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Sort. Great Sor. 
5 _ Welt allowed and manured as 


5 
\ 4 7% o 
# * 


y, and 


for turnips; fowr 


planted in June in ros four feet 
aſunder, and two feet from plant to 


plant; kept quite . 70 horſe and 
hand- hoeing. . 


5 Brot Came to the | ave} Wl Gicht of 


12 BB. which is 20 tons "aa O. wr. - the 
value 31 or 2s. a ton. 


we. Fattening 7 which chrove well 


L1 <8" 


25 on them. 


Mr. Howman, Brain, 


Soil. A ſtrong clay. 
Sort. \ Turnip ee and Rom 's cab- 
bage turnip. 


ci. Sown in April, and planted in 


July; thoſe that were left in the ſeed- 
bed the beſt; froſt d Oy the turnip 
r 


Uſe. Horſes, cows and ſheep, eat them | 


very freely. i 
Mr. F ellowes, alc S borteham: 


Soil. Sandy loam. 
Sort. Great Scotch. 


Culture. Sown in M: arch, and planted in 


May, 5 
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May, in; ſquares of two feet fix zen bc 
manured with 20 loads dung an acre. 


Product. F ifteen tons 16 C. r. 88 th. 5 


acre. 5 35 


Mr. Aalen, at Branford. Fs c 


Soil. Good turnip loam. 


Sort. Great Scotch, ſown for * proved 
1 bad ſort; - and Rehnolur 8 cabbage tur- 
nißp ſown firft week | in April; plant- 

ed in June; the Scotch three feet 


i by two ; 5 Reynolds two by 18 inches; 2 
kept as clean as 4 garden. | 


Produdi. The common cabbage * 165. | 


10 14. * wen 227 85 at PIE 
n | 


Up. Milch cows; a the butter exten 


— NE any taſte, 


Mr. Arbuthnot, ak Mitcham, 


Soil. Brick earth loam. 
Sort. Various kinds, 


Culture, Ploughed 14 inches deep, oy | 


planted 1 in September, rows equally di- 
ſtant, 18 inches and two feet, and the 
plants one foot in the rows; | kept 


perfectly clean. 
Product. 21. 185. 6d. 


Vol. IV. IE: 
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Ve. Feeding ewes and lambs in April and 
hi PPE; eg WE. 

Sir Thomas abe Beakſbourn, 


Sort. The Lombardy cabbage. 
Product. They riſe to 60/6, a cabbage. 


Mr. Reynolds, at Addi Mam. 
Soil. Light hazel loam. 


Sort. Great white cabbage, and alſo the 


cabbage turnips, 
Culture. Ploughs deep, 
rows of two feet by 20 inches; ſows 
in April, and plants in June. 
Product. Of the cabbage turnip, on an 
average, 33 tons, at 4s. 6d. a ton, or 
71. 85. 64. per acre. 1 C. we. better than 
2 C. t. of common turnips. 
_ Uſe. Of great utility in feeding all forts 


of cattle ; and late in the ſpring, cows 


give fine and ſweet butter. 


Mr. T: aylor, Bi ifrons. 


Sail. Good loam, at 20s. 
Culture. 
ol beans. 


Product. 31. 2 


and plants in 


Plants them between the rows. 
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Mr. Jeſſart, Minſter. 

Soil. Rich loam, at 176. | 
Sort. Reynolds's cabbage turnip. 
Culture. Rows two feet by 20 inches, horſe 


and hand- hoed. 


Product. Thirty-five tons, and” five of 


ſprouts. 
Duration. Fed off with ſheep late in April, 


Mr. Edward Pett, Minſter, 


The ſame foil, fort and culture; crop ex- 


- ceedingly fine. 
Mr. Anderden, Henlade, 
Soil, Good loam, at 205. 


Sort. Turnip cabbage, cabbage turnip, 


great Scotch, and boorcole. 


Duration. The turnip cabbage kept ſound, 


and without any mealineſs, till May, 

and ſheep fonder of them than of 

' turnips ; both this and Reynolds's in- 

_ creaſes vaſtly in weight by green ſhoots, 

without the root being the worſe ; Rey- 

nolls's is heavier five times over by 
being left. 

= nes T. C. 2. 5. 

Product. Brown boorcole, 6 7 1 

Scoteb, _ = - 6 17 1 8 

Common turnips, = 11 14 o © 

N 2 
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Sir John Mill, Biſham. 


| Soil. Rich deep black loam, at 25 

Sort. Unknown. 

Culture. In rows three feet by two, RO 
clean. 3H 

Product. Ni ineteen tons; common turnips | 
24 tons. 


Farl of 22 Ge Sim. 


Soil. Good loam. 
Sort. Large winter ne from Ne w— 
| busy. | 

Culture, Planted in ſquares of four feet; 
horſe-hoed both ways. 
Product. Many from 25 to 30; at the | 
| average of 15 K. 18 tons 4 C. wt. per 
acre. 4 


Uſe. Fattening oxen. 


18 
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variation 


The other 


but upon th 


* 
0 


N 3 


2 
2 
8 
* 
th 
— 
= 
2 
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The average weight, excluſive of Sir 


Robert Burdet's, 29 tons 4 C. wt. value 


100 | 


1 


41. 85. 9d. The amazing product of this 


American cabbage opens a new world in 
crops do not, upon the whole, raiſe ſo great 


an idea of this huſbandry, as upon other 


occaſions have appeared 


| huſbandry, and being ſo peculiar, muſt be 
thrown out of the queſtion. 
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variation I muſt obſerve, that here are fo 
many ſorts of cabbages, that they may, 
and certainly do, differ as much as. cabba- 
ges and turnips : on this account, the table 
muſt be divided into ſorts, that we may 
thereby know what concluſions are to be 
drawn from each. 


North PRI 

| Tone, Palue. 

| | „ 

Sir R. Bard e 
Tue Scorch. . 

Col. S/, Leger, _ 0 
Mr. Melliſh, = 00 
Mr. Crowle, = 7s 7 i (Ne 
Mr. Wharton, oo 3:19 o 
Mr. Wright, RR - 
Mr. Harvey, — 29 — 
* Hall, 2 293 2 3 5 
Average, Mo 42 40. 9 
Cabbage turnip. Cd 

Mr. Reynolds, „„ 6 
Mr. „ e 40 ] - _ — 
44RD | me — 

Average VVV 
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Various forts. 

he | 7 Tonss Falue. 

| T | | 5 a” 
Mr. .. ern 3 0H 
Mr. Fuer, 1m, PS oo 1h! 
Mr, Aon, - 12 16 10 
Mr. Arbuthnot, = 8 8; © 
Mr. Taylor, — „ 
Sir John Mill, — 19g 
Earl of Holderneſs, 18 tes - 
Ds ies 


The laſt of theſe tables muſt he dab 
dered only as a general proof, that any 
kind of cabbage will, in good management; 
turn out a profitable culture, 

Ihe true Scotch, in point of weight, 
makes a great figure; the average product 
of 42 tons, ſhew what an immenſe quantity 
fer acre may be expected of this cabbage 
under a good culture, But in the value, 
the caſe is very different, 
But here we muſt remark, that the aver- 
age 4/. 8s. 9d. takes in a crop on a thin 
limeſtone, of only 25. 6 d. an acre; it is 
aſtoniſhing it ſhould come to 5/. 5..; two 
other articles that decide it, are Mr. Mar- 
fon 47 tons for 2 J. 105. and Mr, Hall 294 

N 4 for 
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for 3 J.; the firſt, 1 5. a ton, the ſecond, 25. ; 
by the way, a difference of half is very 
great, and ſhews that no juſt rule of valua- 
tion has been followed. Here I ſhall draw 
into one view the value, per ton, of all chat 
contain the information. | | 


0 0 05 


Sir Robert Burdet, of < O 10 
Mr. Yharton, T 
| Mr.. Hall, | — -_ — O 2 
, 0 4 
8 


But how extravagant the difNerenck of 
7 cabbages, paying wh one perſon 1 5. and 
with another 10 5. Such variations prove 
How little we know the real honeſt truth, 
But as to the 1 5. I leave it to any perſon of 


half an hour's winter experience in huſban- 


dry, to judge if a ton of green food can be 
worth ſo little; whether a ton of hay at 
40. can go as far as 40 ton of cabbages ! * 

1 ſhall, however, include it, and take 
the average of 4s. 4 d. as a valuation of 
thoſe crops whoſe weight is minuted, but 
not the value, and give thereby as full a 
view of theſe ee as poſſible, 


as AE enen * * 
ͤĩõ gee oe 
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Mr. Kendal 
Sir R. Burdet, 


Mr. Nell. ih, | 
Mr. Wharton, 
Mr. Crowle, 
Mr. Wright, 
Mr. Her vey 5 
Mr. Hall, 
Mr. Fellowes, 
Mr. Ackon, 
Mr. Arbuthnot, 
Mr. Reynold, 
Mr. Taylor, 
Mr. Tefart, 
Sir J. Mill, 


Earl of Holderneſſe, 18 


Average, 


1 the application of the crop, there is 
ſome very material intelligence that we can 
fully depend on. 


Zons. 


33 


40 | 


19 


pan — 


, OWwyuU * D Www = = wvu 


73 


36 


| 


Value. 
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oat 4s. 4d. 
| oat 45. 44. 
oat 45. 4 d. 


O 
O 
© 
6 
6 
O 
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at 4.5. 4d. 
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COWS. 


not the leaſt taſte. 


Mr. Wharton. 


Give vaſt quantities of 


milk, but OP 


Mr, Kendal. They give more milk than 
any other food. Cream and butter have 


[ at 45.44. 


dat 4.5. 4 4. 
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Mr. Acton. The butter excellent, with. 
cout the leaſt taſte. | | 


L Mr. Arbuthnot.* The butter, while the cows 
vere fed on the cabbages from Northam- 


tonſbire, was exccedingly good, but 
taſted ſtrong the moment ry were 
put to the Scatch. 
Mr. Reynolds. They give ſweet bath and 
» Jar 
The point of eres butter is ſtill unde- 
eided, from Mr. Arbuthnot's diſcovering | a 
difference between ſorts, 


OXEN. 


Sir Rob. Burdzt. Fats them as quick and 
well as poſſible. _ 
Earl of Holderneſf. Fats them well, 


SHEEP. 


Sir Rob. Burdet. Fatted them well. 
Col. Sr. Leger. Did extremely well on 
them. 
Mr. Melliſb. Sheep bought lean, at 14%. 
aaldnd ſold fat from them, at 215. 
'Mr. Hall. Fat — throve well on them. 


— 


4. „ 2 
5 — 
* Oo . w * 


* Not i in the minutes; Wy I have received the in- 
formation ſince, 
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e BEOS 


Mr. Mzarton. Found them of very great 


utility (beyond turnips) in Keeping 3 
_ large ſtock of ſtore wine. 

From all which it clearly appears, that 
cabbages are uncommontly beneficial in feed- 
ing and fattening oxen and ſheep, and 
keeping ſwine. 


GENERAL OBS ERVATIONS. 

It may be thought very ſurprizing, that 
a vegetable cultivated by ſuch numbers of 
perſons, ſhould not yetbe thoroughly known z 


but if the caſe is well conſidered, it will 


not be difficult to account for ſuch ſeeming 
contradictions; and this enquiry may per- 
haps lead the way to more accurate ideas 
in future. 

The culture of av; as bod for cat- 
tle, has been proſecuted under a general 
idea of ſupplying the place of turnips late in 
the ſpring ; and this notion has run through 


the cultivators of all the various ſorts, and 
at both the ſeaſons of ſowing ; ; hence has 
_ ariſen one grand error in the culture, and 

from which ſeveral of the enemies of cab- 


bages haye been led into their miſtakes. 
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The culture of this plant for late ſpring 
food—and the moſt profitable culture of it 
in general, are perhaps very different things. 
From attentively conſidering the various 
intelligence I have received, I am clearly of 
opinion, that cabbages ought to be uſed 
before they decline in the leaſt, that is, 
while all their looſe leaves are . freſh and 
green; this will univerſally be before Chrift- 
mas; and if planted in the ſpring, at Mi- 
chaelmas, then ſhould fat oxen or ſheep: be 
put to them without the leaſt view to late 
ſpring food; and that this will prove the 
moſt profitable conduct, I have not a doubt. 
l' be vaſt importance of 40 or 50 tons of 
food well adapted to the autumn fatting of 
cattle is unaccountably loſt fight of, for 
rambling after late ſpring food, which is 
quite another enquiry,. and perhaps of much 
inferior importance. And this ſtrange 
infatuation leads people to value crops by 
their uſe in the ſpring, which ought to have 


been conſumed before Chriſtmas, A gen- 


tleman weighs part of a crop in November ; 
it turns out 40 or 50 ton; he leaves it to 
the ſpring, when it pays him only 40 5. or 
$9 g.; then, ſays he, cabbages are worth 

'E 5 only 
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only 1 F. or 23. a ton; forgetting, that 
inſtead of 40 tons, he has not, at the time 
of conſuming, perhaps 20. 


J am led into theſe reflections from Mr. 
Crowl:'s' getting above 50 tors; and, as I 


am informed, reporting very unfayourably 
of the culture. How ſtrange is this! Is it 
poſſible for a man to be poſſeſſed of 50 tons 
of what will undeniably fatten both oxen 
and ſheep, and yet not know what to do 
with it ? Here comes in another conſidera- 


tion. 

Gentlemen keep cows for their families ; 
ſome milked, ſome dry young cattle— 
hogs, &c. &c. their cabbages are ſometimes 


conſumed in a miſcellaneous manner, and 


turn out unprofitable : no wonder; it 


would be ſo with any other food: theſe 
applications, if accurately accounted for, 


are all unprofitable; four or five acres go 
one knows not how, that (reſerved for the 


purpoſe) would have fattened, perhaps, 2 
. oxen or 100 wethers. 


For theſe reaſons I am induced to declare, 


that cabbages have not fair play till they 


are applied to fattening cattle or ſhecp— 
and at the time when the crop is in perfec- 


tion. Is not this opinion ſtrongly corrobo- 


rated 
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rated by the great | profit made by thoſe 
gentlemen who thus apply their crops # 
That the true Scotch cabbage will ſtand 
till May without burſting or ſprouting, I 
know to be an undeniable fact; but if 
weighed in December, and again in May, 
there will be a wonderful difference. 
In my Northern Tour, I ſpoke of feed- 
ing cows, but I am inclined to change my 
opinion, partly from a winter's experi- 
ence, and partly from reflection: an ani- 
mal that yields little or nothing for half the 
year, can never pay for a winter food that 
will fat an ox which pays a | daily profit 
from the hour of putting up. 
Upon the whole, I beg leave to recom- 
mend a better conſideration of the applica- 
tion of cabbages, than ſeems hitherto to 
have been practiſed by many cultivators : | 
gaining great crops ſeems very well under- 
ſtood; but what we now want, is to diſ- 
cover the value of them, in which enquiry, 
let me particularly mention the completing 
the fatting of oxen, or wethers that have had 
the Summer” s graſs. Putting lean cattle or 
ſheep to cabbages, will tell you nothing, 
and it is the lame with turnips, 
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LETTER M17. 5 | 


HE culture of TorNIPs 1 
among the cleareſt proofs of good #4 
huſbandry, when managed on the princi- 
ples found moſt advantageous in the well 
cultivated counties, deſerves particular at- 
tention. It cannot fail of being uſeful to 
fee the average products of this root under 15 


various circumſtances. | 
{ 


* 14 | Yalue | Ditto 
Places. | Soil. Rent. | hoed. \unhoed. | Sundry circumſtances. 
: | | L.:**. d. l. 8. .. 1. Bf 8 
ts nme 0 10 % 2 Feed all with ſheep, ] 
oam 3 Fog 
2. Tring, lloam on |» 10 oj2 10 o Dito. 
532-05 29 Tb abalk - | | : ; 
3. Blifworth, Py I 14 oz © 90 Ditto. 
4. Glendon, jred loam ſo 10 of? 2 © | 
5. Quenby, clay 18 002 5 ©| 
ö. Diſbley, loam o 16 03 0 Ditto. 
7. Formark, ſandy ſo 15, oſz 10 0 
| | ditto . „„ 
8. Chatfavorthloam_ o O4 © © Many unhoed not ſe 
to Trddfwell, Fi high. 1 
9. About {limeſtone o 15 ©o| 3 5 o Various uſes, 9 
Tiddfwell, | loam ES 9 
10. Chefters [hazel 17 oſt 17 6  {Ditto. Fl. 
Feld, ſloam | + | & 
11. Lawton, limeſtone o d 1 5 © One acre will finiſh M0 
| | | £ | | the fatting four to 
| | | | beaſts of 40 ſtone in in 
| N ſtalling. | * 
* 
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Places. 


2” 


1 2. Gateford, 


13. Blythe, 
14. Doncaſter, 
15. Broad/- 
eworth, ; 
16. Woomb- 
bell, 


17. Rerford, 


ſand 


| 
ditto 
ditto 


18. Bootham, 
19. C anwick, 


W; ray, 


21. Runcton, 
22: Mai Ing - 


ham, 


23. gent 
Ham, | 
24. Burnham 
to Wells, 


25. Warham, 


26. Earlham, 
27. Bacon Aſp, 
28. Mr. Be- 


* 


29. Shottef- 
ham, 


© 30. Flegg, 


[aitto 


I 


ditto 
ditto 
15 


ditto 


clayey 


ditto 


Noam - 


fandy | 
loam 


Soil. 


limeſtone | 


{ſand loamlo 1 


© © 


| Rent. 


5. 4. J. 
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Value 
hoed. 


| 


d. 


TOUR 


Ditto 


unhoed Sundry * 


1 
2 
51 
of 
55 
* 14 | 
12 ol 15 © 
14 12 10 © 
10 001 10 © 
16 O2 o o 
15 O02 © 0 
he 93 3 
14 0/2 2 © 
I; © 
| 
| 
| 


3. . 
I 1 5 0 One acre will, in ſtal. 


ling, fatten 5 or 6 
beaſts. 


goth feed and carry off, 


Twice n the 


firſt 408. the ſecond 


. 5058. 


400 fat ſheep will eat 
an acre every day; 
one acre drawn and 
carried to bullocks, 
will go as far as 


+1 "three on the land, 


Fat beaſts of 50 Kone, 
in the field; barley 
better than after 
ber alone. 


Feeds his horſes on 
them to great advan- 
tage; I an acre will 
winter a cow. 


” p q : * 
k £% 


x 


| Buy lean beaſts at 5/. 


about Michaelmas, 
5 and put them to tur- 
nips; ſell fat in 


April, at 8 J. $s, or 
9 /. Three rood will 
fatten a beaft of 45 
tone, (14 1b.) or 6 


Nor folk wethers. 
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Places. 


31. Mr, Ra- 
mey, | 
32. Beccles, 
33. Saxmund- 
ham, 
34. Mr. Acton, 
35. Haaleigb, 
36. * . 
| 8 Colcheſter, 


38. Youngs- 
berry, 
39. Peterſham, 
40. Morden, 
41. Cheam, 
42. C arſpal- 


44. Fever- 

ſham, 

45. Beaks- 
burn, 

46. Je Tha- 
net, 

47. Mr. Poole, 

48. Findon, 

49. eight, 

50. Ditto, 

5 1. Critchill, 

52. Moreton, 

53. Came, 
54. Brid - Hi 

55. Leig 

56. Tanntes; 

57. Kings- 


doaun, 


58. Rundauay, 


59. Donning- 
tons 

60. Becons- 

"M0 


Averages, 


 Vor. IV. 


| Value | Ditto | 
Soil. Rent. | hes: | unhoed., 
| n So A. V. 3. d. l. 4J. 4. 
ſandyloam o 15 ofz o o 
ſandy o 12 ofl 10 0 
ditto 0 16 ofl 10 © 
ditto loam o 12 6Jt 15 00 
loam o 15 oſt 11 6 
clayey o 14 602 O 0 
loam 0 16 3 o 0 
clayey &c. o 12 n 15 © 
L / | | 
ſandy 1 o of2 10 © 
clay o 12 oll 10 © 
chalk o 10 ofi1 15 © 
ditto g 10 oſs o o 
ditto loam o 14 of 5 o| 
[rich 3 o ofz O © 
chalk 2 10 003 o © 
rich loam o 17 03 o 0 
clayey o 10 ol 
light 9 13 61 7 6 
loam 1 003-00 
ſtoney {jo 10 2 2 © | | 
limeſtone 'o 10 O 1 10 of 
loam O 12 © 2 od 
dit. onch.o 5 © 1 10 © 
lo:m 2-0 of I 10 © 
clay 8 1 10 0 
ditto x: S'1 1 00 
— . W260 , j 
e 16 01 6.01 
ditto 73 91 11 | 
loam o 9 ol 15 of | 
O 14 J 3 10/1 | 


Sundry circumſtances. 


One acre will, in the 


field, fatten a beaſt 
of 40 or 50 ſcore. 


[ras kept 30 beaſts 3 


months on 54 
drilled, 


acres 
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It is much to be regretted that ſo many 
places ſhould continue in the unprofitable 
practice of not hoeing: In this compariſon, 
the hoed ones are the moſt valuable, not- 
withſtanding the general circumſtance of 
being ſcarcer in countries that do not hoe. 
General average of hoed and ynhoed, 2 . 
2 5. 5 d. e DS 
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LETTER XII. 


5 E E intelligence on the culture of 
Hops, inſerted in the preceding 
minutes, well deſerves to be drawn into 
one point of view, being much more im- 
portant, upon the whole, than any account 
of them I remember to have read; particu- 
larly in reſpect of the expences and produce. 
3 The general opinions concerning hops are 
extremely various; ſome have an idea of 
their being prodigiouſly profitable, while 
others aſſert it to be a culture that anſwers 
poorly ; ; and this diverſity is found even 


5 N S ˙ —ę— Se ee oP ns Ii 
JJ 8 


| in the midſt of the hop grounds of Kent. 
=. A want of knowledge in theſe points is 
5 generally owing to the cultivators not * 
= ing regular accounts. 
| g Placæ Soil. | Rent. |Expences. Product Value. || erCev, Preft. 
1] J. 3. d. I. s. d. T. C. A. l. 5. d.] l. 8. d. il. 8. d. ; 
6 1. Mr. Brown, [black bog, 30 3 01 o ofo 8 0/72 © 9 © oj62 o hk 
5 Ordſal, |] feet deep © | 1 | i 
1 2. Mr. Jacob, Fe- rich black 3 10 ©j23 15 00 10 0030 0 0ſ 3 0 0 6 5 0 #3 
| 1 ver ſpam, mould | | | 4 
LY 3. Sir T. Hales, rich loam 3 o oj23 9 60 8 2/44 4 8| 5 4 120 15 2 5 
| 4. Preſton, [ditto 0 o 7 0036 8 71/5 4 1 i 
3 5. Canterbury, |ditto black 3 0 © jo 11 0157 4115 4 1 * 
6. Hawkburſt, _ | 10 © lo 7 0210 0] 300 0 
— — — — — — ͤ f— — — Ft: 
Averages, Ex 118 10.9 1 600 8 2043 9 8 2 029 8 @ 4 
| — — — Y 


Supplied from the preceding price. 
4 | 5 O 2 


SIDES EL 
* N Bp OY 
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The great point in this table, is the profit 
made by planting hops i in a bog, which i IS 
amazing; and although 94. ſeems an extra- 
vagant rate, yet if we take 5, the product 
will be 40 J. per acre, and the profit 30 f.; 
an improvement which ſhould make che 
poſſeſſors of ſuch waſtes reflect on what 
they have in their power to execute. 
In leſs favourable circumſtances, hops 
appear to be a moſt profitable article, and 
much to exceed common huſbandry. E 
the column of profit was complete, the great 
advantage of them would be more ſtriking, 
as may caſily be conceived from that ef 
| . 


m r N 57 wane —_ #1 wu IRON 1 B F 1 2 3 . e FE er Fi ? en 7 , 8 : Pay.” "AL 
2 SIN 5 2 3 . VVV EC EIy hd! eee tat oe tn SITES, or NS Yd ET I Eo OA Ys. JJ. ( 
Fe" Nr I” +5) 2. d Fr SIR OT, 8 * 7 TCC 3 E . 4 . 
r !!. i Da ans TOE one Sos = J ed i ae a OR 
2 1 he * ti te = Fe . . 6 3 Y *. 5 ** 9 0 * * : : nw: of C * Co, "I 25 - | \ 


R 5 4 er * OI 1 5 * 
er e —P—WWWWGGWWGGGWWWGWW A IEF ; 
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LETTER XIII. 


N ſeveral parts of the minutes of this 
Tour are inſerted the regiſter of various 
experiments in the new huſbandry, on dril- 


: lingwheat, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, turnips, 
_ &c. and the journey paſſedthro! a partof Kent, 


in which drilling moſt crops is common 
huſbandry ; it will therefore be proper to 


draw into one point of view all the intelli- 
gence received of this kind. Some material 


circumſtances may appear from ſuch a 
review, which would not otherwiſe be 
gained; for the average of many perſons 


trials on various ſoils, and performed with 
| various inſtruments, muſt give a better idea 
of the drill culture, than the trials of a 


ſingle perſon confined to one ſoil, and 
uſing perhaps but one or two implements, 


It is grown of more conſequence than ever, 
to have juſt ideas of the real merit of dril- 
lung, as the partizans of the culture become 
every day more numerous —as experi- 
ments very ſucceſsful are * pub- 


8 5 liſhed, 
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liſhed, and as the Londen and Dublin So- 
cicties ſeem pretty much to patroniſe it. 
The latter, to my great ſurprize, thinks 
no other object worthy recommending to 


the very ingenious Mr. Baker, than the 


compariſon of the broad-caſt and drill 


huſbandry ; although I will venture to aſ- 


ſert, that the providing winter and ſpring 


green food for cattle; the comparative 


merit of manures, and the culture of the 


artificial graſſes, are any of them of 


ten times the importante. The new huſ- 
bandry receiving ſuch particular attention 
at preſent, without the real merit of it being 
generally known, ſhould make one anxious 
to lay before the publick, in as clear a light 
as. poſſible, the reſult of the re | 


received concerning it. 


Tring. The better ſort of ben drill 


peaſe in rows two feet, and hand-hoe 
twice; product 35 buſhels ; and clean 
ſo well, that wheat always follows; 
in the common way the product but 
nen. 
Mr. Booth. Drills peaſe, and 1 
product one quarter and a half per acre. 
Col. Sr. Leger. Dibbled beans in double 


rO WS. 


2 
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- rows, eight inches, with 18 inch in- 
tervals ; hand-hoed well; product 
greater than ever known in the eom- 


mon way; wheat followed, which 
yielded 27 buſhels an acre: 


Mr. Hall; Rouncival peaſe, rows 18 inches 


aſunder ; clean as a garden, and finer 
than any broad-caſt; 


| Leverington. Many farmers drill thei 


beans, 10 pecks per acre, inſtead. of. 
four buſhels ſown; clean by horſe- 
hoeing ; crops four quarters inſtead of 
three, and wheat follows; as clean as 
Aa garden. 745 | 


Walpole. Drill beans in every Fourtle 


furrow ; kept clean by. horſe and 
| hand-hoeing ; much finer crops chan 
common. 

Mr. Canbam. Ditto, product five and à 

half quarters per acre, and then five 
quarters of wheat over 60 acres: 

Mr. Fellowes, Wheat in equally diſtant 
rows, 18 inches aſunder ; kept quite 
clean; product per acre two quarters 
five buſhels, 1 

Saxmundham. Beans in drills, hoed twice ; 

product four and a half quarters. 
0 4 
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Woodbridge. Peaſe drilled, and kept quite 
clean by hand-hoeing ; product three 
'  — _ and a half quarters; beans dibbled in 
rows, equally diſtant, 16 or 18 inches; 
hand-hoe at 8s. ; product of the horſe 
bean from five to ſeven and a half 
quarters, and of Minqdſor ticks four or 
five quarters, at 404. to 3 J. a quarter. 
Colcheſter... Peaſe drilled; hand-hoe theny 
___ ascleanasa garden; get to fix quar- 
ters an acre, - average four; dibble 
beans in rows, nine inches Amer 3 
keepthem clean as peaſe; crops from five 
to 10 quarters; average ſix and a half. 

Mr. Ducket. Drills his turnips from 12 
inches to two feet aſunder; wheat 
and oats from nine to 12 inches ; keeps 
them clean by hand-hoeing ; the 
crops much better than in the broad- 

caſt mode ; ſows clover before the 

laſt hoeing, and hoes it in. 

Mr. Arbuthnot. Drills wheat, barley, heals; 
beans, and turnips; four rows of 
wheat in general, at fix inches, on 
ridges three and a half feet wide; 

ſome double rows; peaſe and beans 
various diftances; turnips at two 

LE: - and 
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and three feet; average product of 
drilled wheat, 23 buſhels; of beans 
27 and a half; of barley one quarter 
ſeven buſhels; peaſe have not ſuc- 
ceeded; turnips middling. 
Mr. William Neal. Drilled hotſpur peaſe, 
the rows equally diſtant, 10 inches; 
broad-calt at ſame time. 
Product, drilled, 2.3 


0 f 
O 


0 
e —_—_ 4 
Superiority, 1 . 0 3 0 


The price 85. a buſhel. 

St. Mary Cray. Peaſe they drill in equally 

_ diſtant rows, two feet. 

Dartford. Peaſe and beans drilled and 

hand-hoed; product from four to ſix 
quarters an acre. 

Northffret. Peaſe and beans drilled, and 

hand and horſe-hoed; wheat after 
them; product, peaſe four to ſeven 
quarters; beans four to eight. 

Sittingburn. Peaſe and beans drilled, hand 

and horſe-hoed : product, peaſe three 
and a half quarters ; beans, five to 
eight quarters. s 

Fever ſhoe, Peaſe and beans drilled in rows, 

18 inches 
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18 inches aſunder; hand-hoe the 
peaſe, and horſe and hand- hoe the 
beans; crops from five to ſeven quar- 
ters; average five and a half. 
| Beakſburn. Drill peaſe and beans equally 
_ diſtant, at 20 inches; both horſe and 
. hand-hoe them; product three and 
| a half quarters peaſe, and five of beans. 
Mr. Taylor. Wheat equally diftant, 10 
inches aſunder ; hand-weed and horſe- 
hoe with a narrow ſhim; product 
four quarters per acre ; beans in double 
rows, at 16 inches, on four feet 
ridges ; horſe-hoed ; crop four quar- 
ters : in this method he plants cabbages 
in June, in the middle of the intervals, 
and horſe-hoes them after the beans 
are off ; crop four quarters, and cab- 
bages 3/. Oats in equally diſtantrows, 
11 inches aſunder; hand and horſe- 
hoed, and clover harrowed in; the 
crop four and a half quarters; and 
the cleaneſt clover in the country. 
Mr. Reynolds. Turnips in equally diſtant 
rows, 18 to 24 inches aſunder; horſe 
and hand-hoed, the crops better 
than broad-caſt ones, up to 38 tons 


"BE. 
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per acre. Wheat in equally” diſtant 
rows, one foot, horſe and hand- 
| hoed; product 20 buſhels, broad-caſt 
adjoining 14; the former exceeded 
tte latter by 11. 115. 9d. per acre. 
Prof. Beans in rows, 18 to 24 inches; 
kept quite clean by horſe and hand- 
_ hoeing; crops five n 3 wheat 
always after them. 
Le of Tbanet. Beans drilled 40 horſe- 
| hoed; crop four to hve quarters, on. 
an average. . 
Margate ditto, Wheat, barley and oats, 
- equally diſtant, nine inches; hand 
and horſe-hoed with a ſhim ; beans and 
peaſe 16 to 24 inches: crops; beans 
four and a half quarters, peaſe four 
quarters, wheat four quarters, barley to 
eight quarters; five and a half average. 
Minſter ditfo, Wheat, barley, and oats, 
| ditto: crops, wheat three and a half, 
| barley five and a half, oats ſeven, 
peaſe four quarters, beans four; Wheat 
after pulſe. 
Dover. Beans, at 18 inches, i and 
horſe-hoed; crop four quarters; 
Wheat after. 
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Sandgate. Beans drilled, hand and horſe- 
hoed; crop four phoned wheat eee 
them. 
Mr. Poole. Tried 7 145 wide intervals for 
many years; but found repeatedly, 
that they would not anſwer; he then 
| © . contraQted them to equally diſtant, 


= wich have proved lr pro- 
BB jijttable. 
8 Wheat, barley, and oats, at nine 
. ] | inches. | 

| Peaſe, double rows, at nine inches, 
5 With intervals of two feet; turnips at 
1 20 inches; erops of en five to 
b ſeven quarters. 
; | Mr. Turner, Beans drilled, ; hand-hoes 


once; crops, four to ſeven quarters ; 
average hve. 

Mr. Anderdon. Wheat Sahle vows, on 

five feet ridges; produced per acres 

No. 15. Clear crop, B. 10 2 


0 
No. 16. Another crop, 1 
No. 17. Another, 19 o © 
. | No. 18. Another, $$. 2-0 
= | No. 19. Another, 8s 0 1 
Average, 1 0 12 0 8 
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Profit and. lofs on theſe crops, 
No. 15. Profit, „. 1 3 
No. 16, Ditto, » 1 4 
No, 17. Ditto, „ W 
No. 18. Ditto. 1 15 
| 1 

8 


No. 19. Ditto, +» 
Tan, „ 


Broad caſt compared with it. 
Produce, Profit. 
„ POE 5, &, 
No. 15, Pra 13 2 012 10 2 
=” Drilled,” 10 21 0 1 3-2 


Superiority; 30 0f 4 7-1 
No, 16, Drilled, 8 31 [14 2 


Broad-caſt, 40 11 O 10 


- Superiority, 4 302 5 o© 


No. 15, Rent, 4. 1 0 o per acre. 
Neo. 16, — Q5.4 
1 No. 17, = 0 24 8 
4 Noth, - 81 D 

No, 19. = 0 16 6 


5 
4 

K 

| 

? 

5 
40 


2 2 — pero = 2 
2 — : 
7 * L * * — 
„ 


— r > noo 0 
— — — —— _ 

2 2 . - * 

— 2 — — 
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BARLEY. 

No. 21. Four and 8 rows on 

a ridge produced per acre 
clear crop, : B. 20 © 0 
Profit, „ 0 
No. 22. Equally diſtant rows, at one 
foot, produced 3 quarters 2 buſhels. 
No. 21. Compared with broad-caſt. 
ons produced, clear crop, B.22 o 0 
Drilled, 20 o o 


Superiorit ,, 2 o 0 
Profit, broad-caſt, 7 


5 
Ditto, drilled. 2 


Superiority, =. 0 23 - 8+. 


1 


. 6T 8. 
- Drill and broad. caſt compared. 
Four and 8 rows on a ridge, 
produced clear, B. 27 2 1 5 
* VVV . 4 


— 


Superiority, F 6; 3 8 


— —- ow. ; 


Superiority, | N 8 
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BANS 
Broad-caft and drilled compared. 
Broad-caſt, groſs crop, B. 35 2 P, 
Drilled, 8 r 


at 


"a DISK. 20 1 


Broad-caſt, profit, + „ 
Ditto drilled, „ 


Superiority, 8 an 2 855 * 


Another drilled crop produced eight 
| buſhels per acre, 
PEASE. 
Broad-caſt and drilled compared. 
No. 27. Broad-caft, clear 


n — i 0 
Drilled, 8 $7 0 

Superiority, = _ P77 0 
No. 28. Drilled, Increaſe 5 

Ser acre, =O 2-7 © 
Loſs, broad-caſt, 3 
Superiority, — 5 2 00 


* H Hh 4 7 wn bone fiomgh- 3 =abd en rt eel. 


. 
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M. Coombs. Drills peaſe in rows equally 


diſtant, 20 inches; cleans them by 
| horſe and hend eee; 3 hart 39 
buſhels per acre. 

Donnington. Drill their peaſe, rows equally 


diſtant, 15 inches; hand and horſe- 


hoe; product four quarters, | 
Beans at 18 inches, hand-hoe crop 
Four and a half quarters. 


Mr. Cowflade., Wheat in equally diſtant 


rows, 18 inches, hand-hoed; the crop 
"three and a half quarters. 
Another crop at one foot, hand- 
hoed, three and a half quarters; broad- 
caſt adjoining five quarters. 
Drills all his peaſe and beans; pro- 
duct four and a half quarters. 


Reading. Drill their peaſe at 18 inches, and 


 hand-hoe ; the crop three and a half 
quarters. 


Harleyford. Peaſe drilled, equally diſtant 


rows, and horſe-hoed ; crop three and 
24uhalf quarters. 

Mr. Clayton. Wheat ali ditant, five 
inches, hand-hoed; not equal to 
broad caſt. 

Faving 
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HFlaving thus given a N review of 


al the trials in drilling, we muſt, in the 


next place, draw each erop into one views 
that the clearer idea may be had: I ſhall 
begin with 


BEANS: 
Crops.  Diftance, |Seed Produc I, hat follows. 
: | ; 0 e 4 
3 | ne [Wheat 
Mr. Canbam Every 4th fur.“ |5 4 Ditte 5 qr 
Saxmundham Dy i Lf 
IVondoridge |16 or 18 inch] 6 2 Wheat 
Colcheſter q Inches 6 4 Ditto 
Mr. Arbuthnot Various 2 3 31 Ditto 
Dartfard 5 O Ditto 
North fleet 6 oO Ditto 
Sittingburn nd 6 4 [Ditto 
Feverſbam 18 Inches y 5 4 Ditto 
Beakſburn 220 Inches | 5 O {Ditto 
Mr. Taylor Double rows; | | 
| | 16 inc. on 4 4 © Barley 
. | feet ridges | TS 
Praſtan 18 to 24 inch. 5 O Wheat 
Thanet | | 4 4 Ditto 
Ditto 5 16 to 24 inch. 4 4 Ditto 
Ditto | 1 4 o Ditto 
Dover 18 Inches 4 o Ditto 
Sandgate 4 0. Ditto 
Mr. Turner 5 0 | 
Mr. Anderdon f 13 
Donninagton 18 Inches (4 4 
| 13 
Average ; ; | | 4 4 | 
bo —— 
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From this account the importance of 
the drill culture of beans is ſufficiently 


clear: four and a half quarters an acre are 
a produ far beyond the average of broad- 


caſt crops. But the bean is peculiarly 


adapted to this huſbandry; the ſtalks are 
ſtrong, keep erect, and no weather has 


power to beat them down, or even to 


entangle them like wheat; ſo that the 
horſe-hoe is admitted with the greateſt 
eaſe, and without any damage, which is 


ſeldom the caſe with any other corn crop; 
and that horſe-hoeing is of infinite conſe- 


quence in improving the crop, and keep- 


ing the land quite clean, has never been 
doubted; indeed the conſtant practice of 


all the Kentiſb common farmers ſhews clearly 


enough that they find it highly profitable. 
But the advantage, perhaps, the greateſt 
of this careful bean culture is that crop 


being made a fallow for wheat; all Kent 
concurs in this courſe; it is the ſame with 
the beſt farmers in the marſh-land clays of 
Norfolk : let any perſon judge of the 
merit of that huſbandry, which makes the 


fallow year yield four and a half quarters 
of beans per acre, which are certainly a 


product of above 5]. The ſame regular 
Practice 
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practice finds the advantage of ſowing 
wheat after them, which would not be the 
caſe, if they were not to all Feen a real 
fallow. . 

What an amazing difference is there 
between this moſt advantageous practice, 
and the courſe of, 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat, 
3. Beans; which is yet the practice through« 
out the Vale of Ayleſbury, and many 
other clay countries! And in which the 
beans are ſown broad-caſt, and weeded 

by ſheep. What ſhameful, execrable 
huſbandry! 


'' "PRASKE | 
Crops. Di — * What follows. 
Tring ſa2 Feet. | 2 3 | Wheat 
Mr. Beth :j3, © 4-6 
Woodbridge | 1.3: 4 
Colcheſter OY 4 © | Wheat 
Mr. Nef | 10 Inches 3 8 | 
Darter | 5 © | Wheat 
Northfleet | 5 4 | Ditto 
Sittingburn 3 4 Ditto 
Beakſburn 20 Inches 3 4 Ditto 
Thanet 16 to 24 in. | 4 © | Ditts 
Tho... | : 4 a | Ditts 
Mr. Anderdon 1 £7 
Mr. Coombs 20 Inches E 3 6 | 
Donnington | 15 Inches | 4 0 
Mr. Couflade, | . 4 4 
Reading | 18 Inches 3 4 
Harleyford | 3 
Average 33 
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Drilling in this table alſo appears a moſt 
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beneficial culture for peaſe; three quarters 


five buſhels: are a great crop; and many 
products riſing from four to more than 
* ſhew how advantageous. the practice 


Every one muſt be ſenſible, that the 


nearly equal it. 
WHEAT. 


Crops. © 


Mr. Fellowes 
Mr. Arbuthnot 


Mr. Taylor 
Mr.. Reynolds 
T hanet 

Ditto 

Mr. Anderdon 


Mr. Cowſlade 
Ditto | 


Average | 


4 


Di Mance. 
18 Inches 


on 3 2 
ridges 


ro Inches 


12 Ditto 
o Ditto 
Equally diſt. 


18 Inches 
1 Foot 


4 Rows at 8 in. 
feet 


2 Rows on 5f. 


- K 


= 


— 
TOO 2 


— 


| | 


F 


a Wane mode will not on an average 


Hand- hoe 


F 


ö 


The product of wheat thus cultivated, 
on comparifon with the old method in gene- 
ral, is not here ſo much the object, as the 
general importance of admitting the hand 
and horſe-hoe ; which keeps the land clean 
and in much finer order than it can be 5 


in the broad caſt way. 
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| BARLEY and OATS. 


Crop. Sort. | Diflance. Fd. 
Mr. Arbuthnot [Barley Double rows, 1 7Horle | 
| 1 3 4, and 5 | | 
| I | feet ridges i . | | 
Mr. Taylor Oats II Inches 44 4/Ditto 
Thanet Barleyſ Ditto 5 A Ditto 
Ditto Ditto Ditto 15 4 Ditto 
Ditto Oats Ditto 7 oſDitto 
Mr. Poole Barleyſlnch 6 ©, Hand 
Mr. Anderdon Barleyſi Foot 12 o 
Ditto PD ats Ditto 3 34 
Average | 1 = i 4 
L 3 


It is very clear from this table, that cloſe 

drilling is on dry ſoils very beneficial, ſince 
the Kentiſh farmers have invented horſe- 

hoes (ſhims) that will work in nine inches; 
and one practice of great importance (fo 
great indeed that without it any product 
would be comparatively uſeleſs) is the 
ſowing clover over the crop, and covering 
it by the laſt hoeing, hand or horſe ; which 
is much ſuperior o . common mode of 
rolling it in. 


— 


Compariſims of the old and new methods. 

Several of the preceding gentlemen have 
formed comparative trials between the two 
modes, which muſt by no means be paſſed 
over, 1 
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In caſh, new ſuperior, 42. 4 

— os 11 9 
Ditto, „ 
UU V no NES 


E11 v1. 2 
W 


„ 
WWW 
2 
. 92 
2 £ 5 


— 
— __. 


Tywl, . -..-. 4A * 


2 


Average, = C. 1 4 
Ditto old ditto, — O 
% 
Ditto, „„ 
0 
2 


| Ditto, : 8 os 


W 


Average, = | 4. I 4:7 


I do not offer theſe tables as ſatisfactory 
evidence, but only as hints to ſhew that 
the compariſon ſhould be further enquired 
into. The real truth is, that drilling and 
horſe-hoeing on the Kentiſb ſyſtem of cloſe 
rows, are moſt advantageous; but the broad- 
caſt much exceeds the Tullian ſyſtem of 
wide intervals. 
Upon the drill baby in general, 
1 as 
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as it appears in the minutes of this Tour, 


J have to remark, that the methods purſued 
in Kent, with relation to beans and peaſe, 
feem to deſerve univerſal imitation ; becauſe 
I know not any ſoils or circumſtances that 
can make an exception. The ſame ob- 


ſervation is undoubtedly to be made with 


reſpect to wheat, barley; and oats, on ſuch 
ſoils as drilling is practiſed on in Eaſt Kent 
and the Je of Thanet, viz. light loams, 


dry enough, always to be ploughed and 


kept on the flat; as they do with their 
turnwreſt ploughs, leaving not one furrow 


in a whole field : the ſucceſs there met 
with in this huſbandry is ſo great, that 
no unfavourable concluſions can poſſibly 


be allowed: and I may further remark, 


that ſucceſs alſo depends much on the im- 

plements uſed being ſtrong, ſimple, and 
in commom uſe this is the caſe in Kent, 
where drill ploughs, and variety of horſe- 
hoes, are found in every farm yard. 


But on foils, that are ſo heavy or wet 


as to require ridge work, I am clear from 


theſe minutes, that (beans excepted) the 


broad-=caft mode will be found much the 


moſt 


&. + Cut + A 
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moſt profitable; and TI may alſo affirm, 

that in reſpect of good implements for the | 
drill culture, no part of the kingdom, 
Kent excepted, though not the Society's 
room, is near perfection, 


* 
* 
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. E TT EUA Un 


AINING certain information con- 
cerning the rental of the kindom is 
one of the moſt important objects of this 
Tour; ſuppoſed amounts, varying in dif- 
ferent periods, have for this century paſt 
been calculated by ingenious political arith- 
meticians, and numerous important refiec- 
tions founded on the reſult : I apprehend 
the neceſſity of calculating on real authority, 
inſtead of ſuppoſition, whenever it can be 
gained, muſt be manifeſt to every one, 
and in proportion as the reflections of thofe 
politicians are of conſequence, fo much 
will be the advantage of calculating the 
average, from the various minutes of this 
and fimilar journeys. 

Fom North Mims, through St, Alban's 
and Hempſtead to Tring, within four miles 
of Ayleſbury the ſoil is of moderate fer- 
tility ; rents from 5c. to 20s. but principally 
at 10s; the average I reckon 113. This is 
a tract of 28 miles through the country, 
* which 
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which Ellis calls the Chiltern. From thence, 
through, the vale, 145. About Ho:kfton 
16s. Winſlow from 28s. to 31. average 
355.; thence to Buckingham 155s.; from 
Buckingham, through Towceſfter to North- 
 ampton, is alſo rich clay about Towceſter, 
and five miles towards Northampton, from 
204. to 3]. average 28s. Here we muſt 
ſtop : this is a line of 37 miles, all a very 
rich ſoil; the average. of the averages is 
215. and 11 believe near the truth. _ 

From Blfworth, about which rents are 
85. to 205. average 12s. through North- 
ampton, the country improves ; it is a fine 
red loam ; for ſome miles from Northamp- 
ton, from 205. to 406.; average 255. About 
 Hazelbeach, incloſed, 15 f. to 255.; but ſome 

large open fields from 25. 64. to 85. will re- 
duce the other to 165. From Hazelbeech to 
Kettering the ſame. About G/endon, the 
average 15s, From Hazelbeech to Quenby 
Hall moſtly grazing country; incloſures 
185. open fields 105. average of both 155. 
About Tilton on the hill 169. From Tilton 
to Leiceſter and Loughborough chiefly 

grazing, 10s, About Dz/bly various ſoils, 
164. 
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166. From thence to > Nottingham the 
Lime. = 
Here ends the rich country it is a line 
of 129 miles; average of the whole, a as 
nearly as I can calculate, 17s. 
From Nottingham to Arnold about the 
town ſome rich at 30 f.; about Arnold, at 


TOUR 


18s, but much foreſt at 5 5, general average 


14. To Mansfield by Newftead waſte 
foreſt land; we muſt not call the rent 
more than 25. 6d. This is a tract of 26 


miles, the average of which is not above 
7% * 8 | 


From Mansfield to 4 Ifreten is incloſed 


and rich, 18s. ; about A Ifreton 205.; to 


Derby, on an average, 16s; about Derby, 
18s; from Radburn, about Formark, 17s.; 
to Ya” Long ford, &c. 105.; from Derby, 
towards Matlocł, 16s. ; about Matlock 8 5, 
to 40s. ; average 125. from thence to 
Chatfworth 15 .; about the latter place 
_ 205. from Chatſworth to Tiddfwell, moſt of 


it incloſed, and cultivated, from 55. to 30. 
average 145; about Tiadſivell, 1 5 J.; thence 


to Cheſterfield much at 125. to 155. but 
as there are ſome waſte tracts, we muſt not 
reckon this line at more than 10s. About 


CG heſterfield 
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Chifterfield. at 156.3 from CBglegfl, to 
Lawton and Paręꝶbill, by Morꝶſap; as part 
of this tract was included in my laſt Tour, 
I muſt allow for it, that no part of the 
kingdom may be reckoned twice; the ave- 
rage I ſhall call 10s. About Gatefords 
foreſt, 2s, ; old incloſures 125. 6d, ; aver- 
age 10s.; for ſome miles around Blyth 


105. ; to Doncaſter ditto ; about that town 
_ 505.; from Doncaſter to Broad ſivorth, around 


the latter; a limeſtone at 6s.; about Womb- 
well, through a large tract, 165.; about 


Barnſley and Warth 185. Returning ſouth- 


ward we come to Retford, about which place 


the rents are from 55s. to 40s; average 
145.; from Retford, great tracts, towards 
Clumber and Thoreſby, waſte, call it 2 5. 6d. 


From Durham to Lincoln 17s. and part 


105.; average 125. 


Here ends a tract of various country, the 
extent . 344 miles; I have calculated the 


Proportions, and find the average 13s. 


64. 
About Lincoln 47.5 Bootham o.; Can- 
hk 65.; to Summer caſtle, and about it 


bs. 64.; Lincoln to Sleaford 12 4. This 


18 


1 
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'Þ ist a tract of poor land of 50 miles, the 
average of which is 125. E | 
At "Shaford begins the richer country; 
about Steine head, at 22s.; to Long Sutton 
20 5.; from Barton, on the Humber, to 
Tong Sutton, 100 miles, at 20 5.; Long 
Sutton to Leverington 20 5.; thence to 
Lynn 16s, This is a tract of 149 miles, 1 
„ 7 
From and about En to Runcton 1 8 
to Ma//ingham 7 s. 6 d.; from Lynn to Snet- 
Tiſbam 25s. 6d.; about Snettiſham 10s.; 
thence to Warham log.; from Warham to 3 
Holt 14.5. ; about Blakeney and Sherringham 
I55s.; to Melton, ſome 146. but commons 
will reduce it to 12s.; to Aylſham 14 b.; 
to Norwich 125. ; about Norwich 165.; 
thence to Bracon Aſp ISS. 3 Norwich to 
Yarmouth 1 45. 1 
| This line of country cxremds through the 
county of Norfolk ;, the diſtance is 150 
miles, and the average is 11s. 6d. 

To Beccles 12 5.; from thence to Yoxford 
125.3 about Saxmundham 14s. A large 
tract near Woodbridge, ſheep-walks, 45. 64. 
other lands 165.; the average I reckon 
about 10s.; N. * to Ipſwich 13 5. 

about 
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about Bramford 12 5. 6d.; to Hadleigh 134. 


around that place 155. ; to Lavenham 12 5. 


to Stow Market 10s, 6 d.; from Lavenbam 


from Hadleigh to Colchefler 145.; from 


thence to Witham 135.; to Chelmford 


11 f.; thence to Dunmow 125. Dunmow to 
Hockeril 155s.; Dunmow to Braintree 15, . 
ditto to Thaxtead and Care 155.; Hockerill 
to Ware 155s,; about Youngsberry 125.; 
thence to North Mims 10s. 

This is an extent of 24 miles, and the 


average rent is 13 3. 


From London to Petenſbam, 40 5. ; chewy 
to and about Mitcham, 15 s.; about Cheam, 
10s. Cuddington, 155. to Carſhalton, 104. 


about Sr. Mary's Cray, 14s. Dartford, &c. 


20s, Here we enter the fine Kentyh 
loams on chalk, To Northfieet, 205. to 
Chalk, 174. to Siitmgburn, 15 6.; about 
Feverſham many hop-grounds at 3/7. 104.3 
but a ſmall diſtance, ſome at 125. average 


205.3; to Maidſtane, 106. to Cantertury, 


10s. the Ie of Sheepy, 115.; Cauterbur to 


Beaßſburn much good land at 20s. and 
| ſome hop grounds; but much chalky hill 
at 6s.; call it 15s. About Adai/ham, 6s. ; 


"xg 


% * 
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to the Je of Thanet, by Preſton, 18s.; at 
St. Nicholas in the iſland, 205. : northward 
towards Margate, 12 5.; to Minſter 17 s.; 
the marſh land in the ſouthern part, 205. ; 
from Sandwich to Deal, 176.; from thence 
to Dover the ſoil declines much ; we may 
| reckon it at 105. towards Hythe, 15s5.; 
about Sandgate the crops are good; we 
may ſuppoſe it 105.3 about Hythe, the 
hills 85. 64. the lower grounds 205. ave= Y 
rage, 155s.; half way to Romney, 156. 
Romney marſh, 70,000 acres, at 20s. 
Here ends Kent, and a line of country; 
all good, of 219 miles, in which, for the 
fake of including them, I call the Ie of 
Sheeppy 15 miles, and Romney marſh as 
much: the average rent is ISS, 9d. 
About Rye, 175. 6d. to Hawkhurſt, 12 5.; 
from . thence to Battle, 16 5s. to Burwaſb, 
' 105.; from thence to Levis, various; ſome 
pretty rich, but much waſte about Hefel ; 
1 do not reckon the average more than 8 s. 
Lewes to Hook and Sheffield-Place, about 
the latter, 10s. ſuppoſe the whole, 75. 64, 
Lewes to Brighthelmſtone, all downs, 4s. ; 
thence to Steyning, the ſame ; from Steyn- 
ing to Arundel, 13s. 6 d. the incloſed, but 
4 the 
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THROUGH ENGLAND, 225 
the downs into the bargain, I calculate 
the average at 06s. From Shoreham by 


Walberton to Chicheſter, 25 miles, at 205, 
At Bignor Park, 105.; thence to Chicheſter 


lower, as much down: I calculate it at 
7.4..0 d. About Chicheſter, 40s. to Havant, | 


18s. to Portſmouth, much poor chalk : 
we will call it on an average with the rich 


lands, 127 


The Ne of was, 125, 6d. Nb South- 


ampton to Alresford, 8s. from Alresford to 
Crux Eaſton, 55. ditto to Portſmouth, 104. 


ditto to Baſingetobe, 75. ditto to Andover, 
6s. From Redbridge to Gilbury, and then 
to Lymington, ſeveral minutes; but New 


Foreſt takes up ſo conſiderable a part of the 
country, that it reduces the rent of the reſt 


infinitely ; I ſhall not calculate this line at 


more than 2s. 6d. From Lymington to 


Chriſtchurch, 176. Chriſtchurch to Winborn, 
20s. Chriſtchurch to Ringwood, 125. 
Here ends Hampſhire, and a line of ex- 


tremely various country, extending 329 


miles, including 30 in the Je of Wight: 
the average is 10s. 9d. | 

From Ringwood to Critchil, the good 
10s. but much common reduces It to 85. 
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To Poole, much good land, but the laſt 


four miles waſte ; from Poole to Charbro, 
for ſix or ſeven miles, waſte; incloſures 
there 205.; this whole tract I ſhall reckon 
at 75. 64. Many waſtes to Wareham, and 
alſo to Moreton; 25. 6d. I think, is high 

enough to rate it. About Moreton, 2-8 

to Dorcheſter, two minutes, 205, and 


Tos. 6d. all incloſed ; the average I ſhall 


call 125. 6d. About Came, 11s. to Ridg- 


way-hill, 75. thence to Weymouth, 15 b. 


About Milbourn, 10g. to Blandford, 8s, 
Around Milton- Abbey, $s. 6d. From 
Dorcheſter to Bridport, acroſs Mr. Hardy's 
farm of 11,000 acres, at about 55. the laſt 
four miles at 40s. To Mapperton, 20s, 


About Brammerton, 20s, To Sherbourn 


and Yeovil, 20s, To 2 1 
B ridport to Axminſter, 12.5. 

Here I leave Dor/etfhire; this is a line 
of 154 miles, and the — rent is 
$04. 06. 

From Anipſer to Leigh, 186. thence to 
anker, 135. from Leigh to 7. aunton, 165. 
Taunton-Dean vale, 206. thence to Mil- 
verton, 17s. 6d. to Bridgwater, 205. 
Bridgwater to Axbridge, 275, 64. King 2 

— 


sons, 156. Overton, 16s. average, 155. 
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Sedgmoor, 25s. 6d. Quantoc hills, ſuppoſe 
6d. at Glaſtonbury, 20s. to 40s. to Wells, 
25. from Bridgwater thither I ſhall call 
174. At Compton, 25s. To Bath, none 
under 20s. ſay 225. 6d. From Wells thither, 
20 .; about that city for ſome miles, 309. 

This line extends through Somer/et/hire 
160 miles, and the mean rent is 18 s. 6 4. 

From Bath to Melkſham, but one mi- 
nute, 105. to 40 5. but there being much 
down, I ſhall not call it more than 125. 4 
Thence to Devizes, 25s. thence to Marl- 
bro) at Bundway, 165. 6d. Biſhops Can- 


10 d. but I ſhall call it no more than 139. 
From Marlbre? to Hungerford, 155. 6d. 
This line acroſs Wiltſhire is 44 * and 
the medium rent, 1669. 
From Hungerford to Newbury, 13 5. the 
Vale of White Horſe, 20s: Newbury to 
Reading, 17 . about Reading, 20s. to Har- 
leyford, 155, This tract of Berkſhire is 62 
miles, and the average 16s. 96 : 
Harleford to Beconsfield, #5. 6d. around 
that place, the arable 7s. the graſs 175. 
64. ſuppoſe the medium 146. From Ux- 
bridge to Barnet, two minutes, the graſs 


A462: 255% 


255. to 40. and 305. to 3 J.; and arable 


12s. 64. The medium, as there is much 
graſs, I calculate at 25s. It is a line of 27 
miles at 175. 


Recapitulation. | 
| Miles. Rent. 
From North Mims to the T6 44 
vale of Ayleſbury, thro? | 5 
the ChHiltern, RE 3370 xr--0 


Thro' the vale to Blifworth, ri 0 
From Bliſworth to Notting- 


ham, — 129 0 17 o 
From Nottingham to Man- 
field, — 7 6 
From thence to Lincoln, 344 | 0 13 6 


'Through the poor parts of 


Lincolnſhire, a 50 O 12 o ix 


To Lynn, through the rich 
clays of Lincolnſhire and 
and Norfolk, = I 49 I 


© 0- 
Through Norfolk, - 130 o 11 6 


Through S Fol, Elia, and {| 
Herts, = 2244 {0:13 0 
From London, through: part 


of Surry and Kent, 219 0 15 
Through Suſſex and Hamp- 
foire, 329 O 10 
Through Deren 154 | © 
Through Somer/etrfoire, 160 | © 18 
Through Wilt/hire, — 44 | © 16 
Through Bergſbire, —- 62 0 16 


Ditto Buckinghamſhire and 
* — 


27. 
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| T Have calculated theſe proportions, and 
find the average rent to be juſt 14s. an 
acre... © | 
It gives me pleaſure to find, that this 
very extenſive tract of country is, upon an 
average, let at ſo good a rent, That of 
the counties travelled in my laſt Tour was 
but 1s. 9d. Hence we find, how much 


richer, and better cultivated, this part of 


the kingdom 1s. 

5 Mates. Rent. 
That part of the country . 
travelled in the Six Weeks | | 

Tour, of which minutes 
of rent were taken, was 459 0 12 7 
Ditto in Tour through the 
North of England, 1451 [O01 9 
The part of the preſent 
journey that contains 
rent, - 2067 | © 14 © 


397] 


In this line through England, of near 
four thouſand mules, the general average 
18 1 35. 


Q 3 


LEE 


HE PRODVcrs or CoRN require 
very little introduction; it is not only 
a matter of much curioſity to know the aver- 
age, but alſo of great public utility to, be 
informed of the variations and the n- 
ſtances on which they depend. In the fol- 
lowing ſheets I throw thoſe of white corn 

into progreſſive tables, according to the rent 
of the land. : 
Rents to 10s. an acre. 

1 Buſpeli. | 


Place. | Rent. Y I OF Sundry circumpances. 
Ir ny . V 85 
8 J 


| . : 
Hempſtead, 19 10 025 
| VE 0. | 4 dry i in general. 


—— = e——— eend_ 


Tring, © 
 Haſelbeech, Jo 6 
Glendon, lo | 

Quenby, 0 Bn ih 40 Open fields, rich 

> | | clay. 

Lamwton, 500-8 A4 24 Much open field 
„ | 1. and bad huſban- 
5 | | dry. | 
Gateferd, o 10 © 223604024 30 
Blythe, o 10 0j24 37 4024 30 


[12/24 2216018 Open fields. 


40 48 37 Much good huſban- 


* 
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4 

Places. Rent. 

| ' 
Mr. Wharton ato 10 © 

N heath, | 

Broad/worth, o 6 0 
Bootham, Jo 10 © 
Canwick, 9 -y j 
Sir Cecil Wray, o 7 © 
About Summer o 7 © 

- caſtle, | | 
Ma ſingbam, o 8 © 

2 | 

Warham, o 8 6]: 
Cheam, O 10 © 
Carſhalton, o 10 0 
 Burwajph, O 10 © 
Framfield, | 
Sheffield Place, 0 10 0 
Ile of Wight, o 10 © 
Ares ford, 5 8 0 
Critebill, O 10 0 
Came, 3 
Milbourn, O 10 © 
Milton Abbey, oO 8 6 
Beconsfield, 09 4 
Average, N 8 10 


Bufpels. 

Q S, O S 8 Sundry circus flagces 

Q T 7 2 

15 24 18 23 

15 20415 un | 

16 24 ey 25 2 8 huſban- 

23.28 40 0 244 

2040 30 

2034244 26 

hh 29 Good huſbandry, 
| | > Rear land; .-* 

2436 | 30 Ditto. 

24 32/40] 322 

243232 29 

24 32 28 

10 36 26 

243228 28 

20 3232 28 

16 3032 260Thin loam on chalk 
| hills. | 

22 2432 26 

17 20024 20 

162424 21 

162427 22 

162424 21 

20 2932 21 a 

— _—— — 


Rents from 10s. to 1 5 5. AN ACre. 


| 


9 

Places. | Rent. 
Ayleſbury, lo 14 © 
Buckinghamſh. lo 1 5 O 
Blifworth, | o 12 0 


Buſpels. 
dy | If O = In undry circumſtances. 
2 [TD | „ | 
15016 15 Very bad huſbandry 
1 | on rich clay, open 
F 
16016 16 
201284002428 
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| | Bujoels, 


A 
* 


Places. f © 2 Sundry circumſtances. 


Raaburn, 

; Formark, 
Retford, 

Nuncton, 
Snettiſpam, 
Burnham to 
Wills, 1 | 
Sherringham, | 8 0 
Melton, | 
Hlſbam, 


Bracon Aſh, O 
Mr. Bevor, 2 
| Shotteſham, O 
O 
0 


O 


34 Very good huſban- 
5 dry. | | 


Mr. Felloaves, 

Flegg Hundred, 

South of Beccles, o 
Saxmundham, |o 


0000000 


Good land well cul. 
tivated. 
Good huſbandry, 


1 


Bramfor 4, 
Mr. Acton, 
Hadleigh, 
Haſtead, 
Bor eham, 
Daunmow to 
Hockerill, 
Hockerill to 
Ware, 
Youngsbury, '2 | | 
Morden, | | 32 Es | 
Se. Mary Cray, ſo [49/44] 30 Fine loam on chalk, 
| | | and good huſban- 
dry. | 


* 


t 


0000 a0 


Sittingbourn, 

Beakſburn, | . , 

Ilie of Thanet, o * Rich loam, chiefly 
"BY drilled and hand- 


hoed, 


Near Dover, 
Rye, 10 
Thence to 


Hawtkhurſt, 


1 
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1 
3 
3 


5 | | Buſpels. 
Places. Rent. J T O | Y 8 Sundry circumſtances. 
| Q > 2 
| J. 6. d. N * 1 
Hawtkhurſt, o 12 0:20 30032 27 
Findon, O 13 6.24 36 30 
Gilhury, o 10 6029028032 26 
| Moreton, O 12 0,18 24/24 12 19 Very bad * 
| | | ment. 
Leigh, o 12 6020025 244. 23 
B. Canons, o 15 003203232 32 
Donnington, ' |o 15 0/24 3240 32 
Harleyford, o 11 0/24/36 38] 32 
Stanmore, O 12 6.24 24 
Averages, ſo 13 6025032 3621 30 


Rents from 155. to 205. 


| f Buſbels. 
Places: Rent. Y wh | Oz D Sundry circumſtances, 
5 . | S 
1,45 6 SS |* r | 
Hock/on, oO 16 0[24'16 20 
Mr. Booth, 1 © 91/7/56 |72| 48 ile 3 
. „ and much cattle. 
Diſpley, ſo 16 0028036 [48] [37 
Alfreton, 1 © 0030035 32 
Chatſworth to I © 0133|24 28 
T idafawell, 3 | 
Tiddfavell, o 16 02544 |56| [41 
Cheſterfield, oO 17 0026036 520 [38 
Wombauvell, lo 16 024/48 40 37 Very fine rich loam. 
Leverington, o 18 02844] 136“ RY big. 
Walpole, o 17 0/24 60 42 
Zarlbam, © 16 0,20 28 320 26 | 
N. oodoridge, O 16 1 32144 * 38 Alea manage- 
ment. 
Mr. Aſpin, o 040/40 | | Lo | 


Peterſbam, 


1 
Colcheſter, oO 16 028 48 64 [46 Ditto. 
jI 
_ Cuddington, 2 


8 52% o 
J \ 
8 aL — 2 
— — - — 2 
2 13 N 
* La Es 7 ge. 


22 
n 


2 — — 

1 = 

— _ 

+ — CO 
3 — 2 x 


Places. 


Worth fleet, 


Fewverſbam, 
Preſton, 


Je of Thanet, 

Ditto, 

Sandwich to 
Deal, 


Hythe, 
Walberton, 
Mr. Turner, 


 Hawant, 


Ihe of Wight, 


Ditto, 


Ditto, 
Charhorough, 


Af, apperton, 


Axmi aſter, 


Taunton, 


Halfwell, 
Bridgwater, 


Runaway, 
Owerton, 
Marl. to Hung. 
Vale W. Horſe, 


| Reading 7 


ö 
Averages, {0 


A 


| | J. „ 
Near Dartford, 1 0:0 


we 


Rent. 1 


3240 36 
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ä 


32 | [28 


o 16 628028128. [28 


171026 


| 


0 
N 
laa⸗ ; 


Sundry circumſtances, 


Fine loam on halk, 
and excellent huf- 
bandry, 

Ditto. 


Fine ich loam, and 
much drilling and 


horſe- -hocing. 


Ditto chiefly drilled, 
41 Ditto. 
30 Some drilled, but 


in general infe. 
rior to the iſland, 


48 38 Rich ſtiff clay. 
36 30 
1 

47 Very fine 


ſandy 


loam. 


Fo : 35 Ditto. 
303 


Rich clay. 


Very bad huſbandry, 


* 
3 * 
3 
is. 
' 2a 
* . 
7 
i 
1 
EN 
* 
3 
5 IF 
* 
Re 
30 
9 
Ea. 
2 
Fon 
1 
GY 
75 
TER. 
77 
* 
VE 
= 
on 
3% 
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Rents above 205. an acre, 


| \ B uſhels, | | 


Sundry circum- 


Place. | Rent. 
| ftances. 


8 


[ ; 

2 300480803448 Rich ſand, 
Cauine bead, 1 | 

I 

2 

I 


£ hichefter, 3 
Bridport, 2 


Compton, | 
Averages, I 13 4130 * 51 — 


| 
Rent. 


J. 5. d. 

Rents to 105, o 8 10,20[29|32|21 
Ditto 105. to 15 5, ſo 13 625 32 
Ditto 15 5. to 205.0 17 10/26 364624 

Ditto above 205. 1 13 4139134 51134137 


2 


General enge 0 — 9 2432038022 30 


| 


_ Upontthis table, which is the average of 
E ſuch numerous articles, I muſt, in the firſt 

; ; | place, obſerve, that the rent coming within 
1 94. of the article rent, alone, unmixed 
F with other circumſtances, is a confirmation , 
Y that our calculations are probably accurate. 
1 | The general average products are of, 

© | Wheat, 3 quarters, 
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Barley, 4 ditto, 
Oats, 4 quarters 6 bulkels. 


Rye, 2 quarters 6 buſhels, 


And the medium of all theſe, 3 quar- 


ters 6 buſhels, 
They ſhew that throughout the countries now 
travelled, both foil and culture are GOOD. 


The former alone could not have ſo general 
an effect; the latter is of great conſequence, 


as appears by the regular gradation of pro- 


ducts in proportion to rent, which is re- 


markably unbroken ; in wheat totally; in 
barley, except one {light variation; oats 


unbroken ; rye the ſame ; and the Hera 


of them alſo. 

But I ſhould here remark, that a circum- 
ſtance is to be remembered which is very 
important, and raiſes theſe products much 
it is, that the table includes very numerous 
minutes from ſome whole counties, parti- 


cularly Norfolè, Suffolk, Efſex, and Kent, 


where ſummer fallows are extremely rare; 
hence theſe products are the more conſider- 
able, from being gained in ſo many places, 
without the attendant loſs of fallows; this 
circumſtance raiſes them to be ſuperior 
to thoſe in the Northern Tour, though, 

1 


n 
* 


3 
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what is very remarkable, wheat and bar- 


ley, in the average product, is the ſame in 


both. 
Reſpecting the proportion between the 


rent and average products of all white corn, 
the following table will ſhew it. | 


Nen. Rent per buſhel, 

* 1 A 

o. 810 260 

o.13-:61 % 

0..17 10 34. | :.0 0 uy 

1 13 4 37 | o O 102 
Average, | 30 0. 8 84 


Product, though it riſes with rent, is not 
at all proportioned to it : 17 5. 10 d. is about 
the double of 8s. 10 d.; the latter produc- 
ing 26 buſhels; the former ſhould yield 52, 
whereas it is only 34, and the ſame with 
all the reſt. But the conſideration which 
explains this difficulty is the expence of 
cultivation; the land that yields the 26 
buſhels, coſts as much in every thing but 
rent, as that which produces the 37; con- 
ſequently a ſmall increaſe of product will 
make it anſwer much to the farmer, to give 
a great apparent increaſe of rent, becauſe 
that is the only increaſe, 
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. a - 
* * = 2 A. „„ 5 a 1 x n 4 . 1 


LETTER: XIV. 
Shall, in the next place, beg leave to lay 
4A before you the average products of peaſe 
and beans, diſtinguiſhing the hoed and the 
unhoed; from the compariſon between them, 
we ſhall probably be able to draw ſome 
concluſions of importance, 


Rents to 105. an acre. _ 
Place. | Rent. Peaſe Peaſe| Bean WI Sundry cir- 


S. d.junho.\hoed.\unho.\hoed.| cumſtances. A 
25 | Dr 111 and hoe | Y 1 
20 | 35 30 | ſome. = 
12 | | 5 

32 | 32 | 


T 2727; ES Rt gs 

EI 22 
c at ENT 

y tht l 4 9 1 


ſw — —ä——é— —— 


10 
10 

6 
10 
10 
8 
10 
6 


10 


Hempſtecd 


ring 
Haxelbeach 
Glendon 
Quenby 


Lawton 

| Gateford | 
Broadfawworth + 
Bootham 
Canwict 
Sir C. Wray 
Summer Caſtle 

Var bam 
Cheam 
Carſhalton 
Sheffield Place 
Jie of Wight 
Alresford 
Beconsfield 


oooyFS 


0-0-1 
d 
= 
dd 
— 


00000000000 
— 


I 
L000000000000000000 
8 | 
+> 


ooOGs 
* — — 
O O 0 0 
2 N 
O 0 + 
dd 

O 


e 


Averages 


£0 - 
1 
"© 
O 
V4 
wi 
da 
UT 

. 

Wa IE 


KRuncton 


Flig Hundred 
Bracon Aſp 
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ERents from 10s. to 155. per acre. 


Place. 


Ayleſpury 
Buckingham 
Blifeworth 
Radbuyn 


Snettiſham 
Aylſham 


Sou. of Beccles 
Saxmundham 


' Hadleigh 
Haſtead 


Boreham 


- Dunmow to 


Hockeril 


Ditto to Ware « 


Young ſberry 
Morden 
Sittingburn 


Beaksburn 


72 of Thanet 


Dower 
Sandgate 


Nye 


To Haul burſt 
_ Gilbury 
Moreton | 


Donnington 


Harleyford 


| Stanmore 


5 5 8 e 0 9 


Peaſe 
d.\unho, 


00000000000 


— 
+ 
S 


00 400 


; — 
EY 
_- 


— 
wn 
." 2." Bl 


* — 


— A—_—_ 


|o0o000og_ 0 


hoed. 


24 


24 


Averages 


: 


Peaſe| Bean 


unho. 


28 


<4 
28 


4 


20 


32 


28 


20 


| 


40 In rows. 


Bean Sundry circumſtances. 
hoed. | LEE 


1 
f 


Many in drills, but 
all well hand- hoed. 
Fine ſandy ſoil. 


Very bad managem. 


All drilled, and hor. 
and hand-hoed. 
All ditto, the beans 
rich manured. - 


6 Ditto. 


Drilled and hor. hoe. 


The beans bro, caſt, 
but twice hand-ho. 


Drilled and hor. ho. 


Ditto. | ; 


* 


A 
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Rents from 155. 10 205. an acre. 


Place. Nun, | Peaſe Peaſe Bean Bean(Sundry creanfance 
I ax unha. hoed. unho.\hoed. | 
Hockfton o 16 o| 1 24 4 0 
Mr. Booth |1 © 112 40 Drills and 155 the 
| 4 8 peaſe. 
Digi Jo 16 ©|' | 28 
Cheſterfield 17 © 20 | | 
Wombavell 16 | 32 | [Fine loam. 
Leverington 18 288 24 5 | 
Walpole o 17 O 1 Drilled and hoed. 
Zarlham 90 16 o 24. 
Woodbridge 16 28 50 Many drilled, & all 
| | | . OL kept as clean as 2 
q ns Tee N | | garden. 
Colchefter 16 © 4% | 52 (Generally in drills, 
| | | | | all kept * 


clean. 


Peterſbam ; OY 3 . 
Mr. Arbuthnot'o 1 --- + 8b Drilled and h ho. hoed 
Cuddington - 7? ol 16 | | | 
Dartford | | All drilled and hand 
r | 8 J | and horſe-hoed, 
Northfleet [1 © "44 } Ditto, ditto 
 Fewverſham 5 Ditto 
Preſton d 18 „ | Ditto 
tte of Thanet 1 o © 1 Ditto 
Ditto 0 3 Ditto 
Hythe + : — 
VV Drilled & hand hoe. 
Me f Wight 7 Broad-caſt dunged. 
Ditto 3 | 
Mapperton 
T, == 5% | 
Mr. Anderdon 
Mr. Coombs 
Halſwell | 
Bridgeauater 1 
Yale V. Horſe 
Reading 


set beans promiſcu. 
Drilled & hand ho. 
Ditto. 


O O O 0 0 


{Drilled & horſe bo. 
2 


0 1 0 30030 


Averages 
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Rents above 205: an acre, ; 


Place. Rent. Peaſe Peaſe) Bean Bean Suntry arr= 
; . d. un ho. hoed. lanbo, hoed. cumſt ances. 
Sabinebead 1 I o 24 | 
Chicheſter 1 10 . 
Compton 1 1 16 
| Recapitulation, = 
53 Peaſe Peaſe Bean Bean 
N 4. unho. hocd. unbo. bocd. 
Rents to 10s. an acre ſo 8 9 20 35 | 25 | _ 
Ditto from 106. to 155 o 13 100 21 | 28 | 26 | 38 
Ditto from 15 5: to 265.0 18 4 18 2927 38 
General average, 0 14 3 20 | 29 26 38 


75 1 Buſbele. 


Peale, hoed, | — N — ; 29 
Ditto unhoed;, = 4 20 
Superiority, 3 
— 
Retna. hot. = — 5 38 | 
Ditto unhoed, JJ 
| Superior ity, „ = 8 12 


It is impoſſible too repeatedly to inforce 
the neceſſity of hoeing peaſe and beans; 
every review we take of the huſbandry of 
the kingdom abounds with freſh proof of 
the real importance of this culture: is it 
not aſtoniſhing, that ſo many tracts of 
„ I Country 
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country ſhould remain in fo barbarous a 
ſtate, as to perſiſt in the —_—_ mode 
of ſlovenlineſs ? _ 

Suppoſe the price Is.” -« buſhel, the 
ſuperiority per acre, is 1 I. 74. ; and in 
| beans 1/7. 165. though the extra expence 
of hoeing in moſt caſes is ſaved in the ſeed: 
but ſuppoſe it came to 75. an acre, there 
is 10, per acre ſaving on the peaſe; and 
1J. 9s. on the beans: is not this a 
moſt ſtriking contraſt ! 

But by means of keeping them clean, 
they in one caſe are a fallow, followed 
by wheat or barley; in the other a crop 
| ſucceeded by a fallow. This difference 
muſt be deciſive to-the leaſt attentive reader: 
if it was calculated through a courſe, the 
importance of it would appear much greater 
than may at firſt be conceived. As J 
enlarged particularly on this point in my 
Northern Tour (from the minutes of which 
the ſame obſervations were deduced) it is 
Tha leſs neceſſary to be e oo.” | 
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: H E quantities of SEED uſed for the 
e production of both corn and pulſe, 
: are an eſſential article in their culture. 

This is an object very important in two 
reſpects; firſt, the general application of 
the whole crop; and ſecondly, to diſcover, 
if we can, the portions that are moſt advan- f 
tageous. There is no point in agriculture 
about which opinions vary more, nor any 

in which a greater difference is found in | 
practice: when this is the caſe, it is always 

uſeful to diicuſs the variation to attempt 
to diſcover their reaſon and the quantities 
moſt beneficial, either abſolutely in them 
ſelves, or relatively to ſoil; this 1 hal 
attempt in the following e | 

\Wheat.' Rye. Barl.Oats. Peaſe. Beans. 
Place. | Rent Searls 

2 = e 4 A 8 8 88 A8 
1. Hempſtead, o 10 03 25 4 kf 483 [25 ; = 
2. Tring, o 10 0024 25 4 2432484 2003 30 ö 

3. Blifavorth, o 12 zr 20/2 245 2852 40 5 28 
5 — © 6 924 1213 1642 [2410 [22 12 


* 
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| | I heat. Rye . | Barl. Oats. Peaſe. Bean, 
Place, Rent. Y Fee Ae INDO 10 
| AL „% ieren 
. Glendon, |o 10 o fz | 15 32 1605 32044 |. 
: 8. Mr. Booth, ju o Oo 2 | 17 22 35 71 — : 4 1 , 
7. Quenby, ſo 10 © s 24 4 347 64 5 24 
8. Diſhley,, ſo 16 0 |2 | 28} 4 365 48 ; 
9. Radburn, o 14 0 [2 | 23 4 4442 48 4 
10. Tiddfwell, [o 16 o 3 | 25 4 447 56 : 
11. Gheft rfield, ſo 17 © [25 26 | [4 36044 52032020 3 
12. Lawten, |o 8 O |2z | 18] | [3 244 32222 |:1 
13. Gateford, ſo 10 O EE 220 43 3604 4002222 J 
14. Blythe, „o 10 03,246,243 323 40 : 
15. Wombwell, 0 16 0 24 24 3z 4805 403 244 32 
16. Boot ham, ſo 10 © 4 243 (24/4 363 24 . 
17. Canwick, ſo 7 6 27 | 23|2 204 2804 263 [14] | Mi 
18. Leverington, o 18 0 2 | 28 3. A. 4 „ 
19. Runcton, ſo 14 0 3 20/1423 2804 (404 20 | 
20. Snettiſham, o 12 0 | 24/3 [28|22 244 32 3 
21. Warbam, jo 8 6 33 24 | |3 [36] 3 20 bp: 
22. Aylſpam, ſo 14 0 zz | 26] | |4 [32144 46/4 28 2 | 
23. Earlham, ſo 16 0 13 20 3 2804 324 [24 1 
24. Bracon Afp,jo 15 o zT 2883 324 [403 24 
25. Flegg, 0 15 0 3 280 3 3 3 [zo 
26. Bramford, o 12 6 2 26 3 324 35 
27. Haſtead, ſo 14 6 j2 | 20 4 244 28 2 20 
28. , 0 10 0 [27 | 28] 4 [48's 64232ſz. [52 
29. Toungsberry, o 12 © [24 | 20 30 324 16 
iT Mr.  burk 6 12 o*[3zP "23 E 5 1 , 9 * 2 * 27 
not, | 
31. Beaksburn, |o 14 o z4 } 29] ' 3 29'4 32/38 28 
31. * Thaxet, o 17 O 2] 28 2240235643236 
32. Hawkhurſt,|o 12 0 |3 | 20 4 36065 32 
71. 1 10 10 0 3 | 24 5 832052 [28 424 
„ q 
34. Walkerton, it 0 o |; 32 52 32 8 # 
35. Mr. Turner, o 10 0 |2. | 28 | 4 [48} 4* 140 
36. Je Wight, i o o 27 | 32 41 | 27 40 
37. Ditto, o 10 024 | 20 4 [32/45 [32 35128 
38. Alresford, ſo 8 C 32 | 16 44 30052 324 16 
39. Gilbury, ſo 10 6 [24 | 20 4 28042 32 4 20 
40. Critchill, ſo 10 © 135 | 22 5 246 32 
41. Moreton, o 12 © |3 180 124 244 24 16 
42. Came, o 5013 | 17 | 42 206 24 4 | 


75:3: © 


A . 
24 +, ths 
j U 
= 
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E — peat. [& ye. Barl. Oats. (Peaſe. Beans, 
Place. | Rent. [© O © J ese d 
I. . 4 de Sl * > 
. Taunton, 1 0 0 23/20 | | 34 25 32 2004 20 
Donnington, o 15 00 244 3 324 [40 4323 36 
Harleyford, o 11 0 3 24 37 36/4 38 3.28 | 
3 . Beconsfield, . O 9 © 2416 2 24/3 24. 32 2004 20 
Averages, o 13 0 24 23 21 2132 32/44 38 3223 34 31 
3 re aps. —— — —— . — 


The numbers marked * are drilled, 


1 I ſhall in the next place compare the pro- 
ducts with the reſpective quantities of ſeed, 
3 beginning with _ 


9. 
Average product 24 buſhels. 
From 21 and 2 1 buſhels of feed. 


Average product 23 buſhels, 


WHEAT. 
Products from two buſhels of ſeed. 
Place. 1 FH Crop. 
No. 6. | 17 No. 18. — 28 
7 TS” 26. 26 
* he 28 27.7 ; — 20 
„ „ 6 


Having thus drawn the general averages, 


Place. Crop. Place. Crop. 
No. 2. 25 No. 28. 1 
_ 333..3 2 20 
S. r Hobs <4 2 9H 
3 „„ 5 
1 - 0 — 20 
* 22 88 20 
17. 2 · 44 „ 
22, = 26 | 49. — 10 
24. 28 
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From 2 + and 3 buſhels of ſeed. 
Place, Crop. | Place. 


Crop, 


No.1. s 88 2 No. 31, 28 8 


4. 


10. 


25 


— 


=o 


20 


24 


14. 7 34 32 
19. 20 41. 18 
Ws 24 42: 17 
. * 20 45. 


24 


25. - 20. 
Average product 22 buſhels. _ 
From 3 f and 3 buſhels of feed. 
Place. 5 Crop. | Place, Crop. 
No. 21, = 24 No. "A eee 
SOR 23 40 = 22 
8 an 21 buſhels. | 
From —_— — x 24 
2 J and 2 29 — 23 
2 f and 3, wo 22 
3 k and 3 2, 4 
A more unbroken degradation could not 
have happened; and though there i is not a 1 
proof, that the cauſe is the quantity of | 
ſeed, yet there is much reaſon to ſuppoſe 
ſmall portions a part of good huſbandry, 
and attendant on rich ſoils, When the 
land 1s rich, and the huſbandry good, it is 
evidently proved, that two buſhels of 
1 2 wheat 
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wheat ſeed are. preferable to any larger 
quantity, and of courſe that there is 4 


great waſte when more is uſed. .. 


Average product 33 buſhels. 
8 R 4 


- NM P 
From 2 t6 3 buſhels of feed. : 
Place. Crop. A 8 rap. © 
No. 4. 24 | No. 214 © 6 
5 --EE 56 1 * 28 
12 \=-, 244 -. = "00 
13, %) 
144% ͤ 3 ĩ⅛ — 32 
16. JI ů 2 (8 
EY © 9 ET - 
SCE "44 eee 
20. 244 
Average product 32 buſhels.” | 
From 3% to 4, both incluſive. oh 
Place. Crop. Place. Crop · 
No. 1. = 40 ING 29% 7 = - oo 
J 20 FIR » 28 
* . 3 
* 341 0. om” 
8. F — 44 
& - a 
48 3 28 
14.5 36 | 41. 3 
IS. . - 5 
Ie <1 400 
 - PR -"7 | 40. 3 24 
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From 41 and 5 . 


| ths * Crop. | Place. a. Crop. 
Ne 3. 28 N 38. 30 
—  . 322. — 24 
29 
| Average product 27 buſhels, 


9: . 
47 and 5 NC OY 


From hence it appears, that from 31 to 
4 buſhels, are attended with the greateſt 
products. This is very conſiſtent with the 


common ideas of improved huſbandry, 


OA 3 8. 
From 2 f to 3 2 buſhels of "ſeed. 
| Place. . Gro rop. Place, Crop. 
No. 2 2. * | 48 0 5 Fr 56 
6. Do . 46. = 24 | 
E 5 R 
| Average product 48 buſhels 
E rom 4 and 44 buſhels of feed, 
| Place. Crop. | Place. E 


No. 14. 48 |No.1g. += 
5 9. = 40 | 30. 2 
12. - ä — 

13. na 40 | 24, _ 
V 


£1 
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Place. 
8 29. 


35. f 


Crop. 
— . 
7 ne 
3 


Bar 
No. 39. 


* 

>a e 1 . " 
, 5 
4 4 ” 3 f > 55 1 


| > 


* 
© 


Average product 35 buſhels. _ 


This table is ſo full of contradictions, 
that no concluſions to be relied upon, are 


to be drawn from it. 


F rom 44 70 5, both incluſive. _ 8 


Place. Crop. Place. 
No. .;õm on 26G: 28; 
11. — 3 
"I Ss S 40 | 42, 
Average product 40 buſhels, 
8  Upwards of 5 buſhels, | 
Place. _ Crop. | Place. 
No, 3. - 40 No, 33. 
4. - B21]! + 38. 
7. ” 04 40. 
. 506 | | 
Average product 39 bulbels 
From 2 1 to 3 4 © © 
4 and 4 * "= al 
4tws © = 36 
above - = 39 


It may indeed be divided, 


From 2 E to 4+ 
above 4 


— 


41 
39 


dene 
Crop. 


* which ehe . hs dean i 
„ AY 1 * | 

Let me here remark | on Nie quantities of 
wheat, barley, and dat ſeed, that the 
ſmalleſt portions appearing the moſt advan- 

tageous, is partly owing to ſeveral places 
being included where the corn is drilled and 
boed; in which mode, leſs ſeed will un- 
r do, than broadcaſt. 5 


P * A 8 E. 

From 2.2 2] 3 buſhels. BI 
1 \ Crop. | Place. ax... Crop. 
No. 1. — 2 No. 24. . 24 
ä OW [OS 0, 

13. wa © B'S 1+ +: 27. x 28 
5, L- TS 
b - - "38 
Ff „u = © 28 
21. — 20 Ec 25 | 


Average produet 23 buſhels. 
From 3 to 4 buſhels of ſeed. 


| P lace, 5 Crop. | Place, © Cro 2 
No. 2. 20 | No. 31. Tr 32 
"In 20 29. 20 


3 WW 
29. 5 10| $4. 7 > 16 
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Place. ip. Plare. «© © Ce” 
No. 43. — 20 | No. — 55 888 


44. r 2 
Average product 22 nen 


Place. N 1 Place. „ : 


No „ 

Average, i buſhels, 1 
From 2 2 to 3 43 
r 982 

abode 4 7 
BEANS. 

From 2 to 3 buſhels of "ſeed. 

Place, Crop. | Place. © Crop. 


No. 2. _ 30 | No. 31. 3 36 5 
ES: -. 21 6 - * 40 


30. 2 44+ : - 08 
Average product 37 buſhels. 75 


From 3 to 4 bu Hel of feed. 
- FR © Crop. | Place, Crop. 
No. 5 M , 1k © = 
12. 7 22.3 38, "= nn 
TJ F 
Average product 29 buſhels. 
Above 4 buſhels of ſeed, 


_ Place, Crop, | Place. Crop. 
No. 3 3. 12 28 No. 7. — 24 


JT 43, + 3H 


Average produc 20 buſhels, 
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“29 


With both wy and beans, ſmall quan- 
utties of ſeed muſt, beyond a doubt, be the 
moſt beneficial, Where the crops are ſown 
thin, they generally hand-hoe, which very 
thick ſowing excludes ; beſides, the bean is 
fo ſtrong and branching a plant, that a few 

of them well cultivated, will cover much 
ground ; which is not the caſe with white 
[EPS  Recapitulation, | 
The moſt advantageous portions of ſeed : 


appear to be, 
Wheat, 2 buſhels. 


Barley, 3 f to 4 ditto. 
Oats, 2 4 to 32 ditto, 
Peaſe, 2 f to 3 ditto. 
Beans, 2 to 3 ditto, 
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LETTER XLVIL 


HE. article of TILL AGE is worthy 


of the utmoſt attention, that it may 


be known what is the average draught of 
the kingdom, the expence and other cir- 
cumſtances, alſo the comparative ſtrength 
applied to different ſoils. The reſult of a 
ſimilar enquity in my Northern Tour 
ſhewed, that this compariſon turned out 


merely a matter of chance; probably it will 


do the ſame now; but it is always of eon- 
ſequence, to know the degree, as well as 
the certainty of the fact: I ſhall at the 


ſame time include the expence of keeping 


horſes, which is an object ſtrangely neg- 
lected by the writers of huſbandry, though 
a very material part of rural oeconomics. 
The foil I ſhall characteriſe under the three 
diſtinctions of ſand, loam, and clay ; 
oxen mult be reckoned as horſes. 
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il, rice; Prop. Expence | Time of breaking 
1 SE | FAY 2 2 ra 
: | LI 7 5. d.] 100 l. 8. ts 8 Chrip 
a of. I 0 0 er Chriſtmas. 
8 — «pap 33 BY : © 3 ? Chriſtmas. 
2. Trin | : | 
5 2. . . 3 | N . 
- L I O Of April, | 
5 * ockes 5 5 5 * . [Afr Chriſtmas, 
pro nh [5 4 1 248 c 9110 o O Ditto. 
r Clay 4 i'r 38 C7 [12 Oo o Ditto. % 
: 6 Db Loamſ5z 4% |7 6] 10 [xo o o'March. 
. | | 
83 * * 4 6 6] 8 0 © 3 5 
11. A. "is '* Tetris 1 34.47 of e. 
12. ee, eee; [546 o| 10 | 6. 6, e. 
= * Hh ol | 10 o ril, 
ee ee * I; 5 o 6 7 0. ', * | 
175 1 £--M Sand |z 1 {5 5 of 6 f 0 
ng +. Sand [2 1195 4 0 6 130 
1 — 4 Isand 2 1 5 4 6 | 
18. Doncaſter n * 
19. Brea M Fred (4 143 4 6 8 
20. 2 well "Par fo * 344 6 8 
A . bs 2 Loma [x 4 4 12 
al 23- Summer-coftleſLoamz | 42/4 0 4 
24. Stoinebead * e 
20. { 6 Wu ; , 
27. Maſſingham _ - 0 5 I 6 445 0 © November. 
28. — * Sand 2 244 2. 6 6 6 6 O February. 8 
29 · War _ | [Sand 2 2 4 2 6 55 10 0 After Chriſtmas, | 
r Sand 2 2 3 6 Autumn. 
31. Earlham Loan's I j 2 6 8 4 Ditto. 
>» A Sand |2 14 4 2 6 6|6 O oſChriftmas. 
33* 358 ; Sand 2 14 | © [{Michaelmas, 
34. Wo bridge 3 1 6 7 Autumn. 
1 lay 2 f 44 0 6 7 o of April. 
236. Haſtead © T3 The maps 4 | Autumn. | 
3 7 $6.90% y Clay 4.1 44,6 6 lie o After Chriſtmas. 
. + = "ag Clay 4% |; [zo of © | 
4 om 4 58 6 5 | 
6-3 goed 40. . | 1 3 1 I | 7 © | 
41. Carſh Lo it's 7 © 2 8 o O Autumn. 
42. Feverſham | ep $4 5 1 2 
Fo Beakſburn Loam 4 f |5 7 © 5 
2 Bale, [Clay [4 f 4 01% 
44 239 we Clay 4 1 4 |7 07. $]. 
n lautms. 
46. Walberton 1850 7 1 4 38 6 e 
4 oy Pi A 7 Fwy 
e. 11 | of 9 15” o o Autumn. 
49. Ditto . 1 4 4 5 , | Autumn. 
99 — — I 5 6 © : Chriſtmas, 
$3. ny : 4 6 6 ſcpriſmas. 
52. Crirchill— |Loam 4 4 3 05 
33. Meeren Loam 34 14 of 5 15 0 0f| 


* Including decline of value. 
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Place. Soil. SN ice Prop. Exptnce | Time of bras 
88 f 2 JN | 2 233 L 
„ 8. gs. d. 100. J. 8. 4. 5 
54. Ce Lam 1 4 4 |_ 
55. Milton Abbey Ditto (4 1 5 7 66 6 | * 1 8 
8 56. Mapperton Ditto 4 1 | f 38 $ as hg 
$7. Leigh fel a | 4 . 
58. Taunton Clay 5 i6 | 7 10 O May. 
59. Wells ta halb Loam[6 | Sy 4 ' \ 
60. Rundway \Loam[4 
61. Overton Dittoſ4 3 | 
62. Donnington Clay 4 1 84 | November, 
63. Reading [Loam[4 | | 
64. Harleyford Ditto a 1 6 November. 
65. Peconsfield {Pines 5 1 6 6. s |Chriſlmas. 
; Averages, 5 15.445 6 649 4 » 


It is remarkable, that the average draft 
of this Tour ſhould be exactly the ſame 
as in the Northern one: three and one 
third are a much greater ſtrength than ne- 
ceſſary, eſpecially as a very conſiderable 
part of the mene; is through ſandy coun- 
tries. 


The depth of four ant a half inches on 


an average appears to be very little, if 


conſidered with the leaſt attention to the 
length of the roots of all erops. We do not 
poſſeſs elear and deciſive experiments (and 


I much queſtion whether the points will 


ever be preciſely known) that will enable 
us to pronounce, what is in general the 
POR. depth on, all ſoils. _ Thoſe, who 


urge the Propriety of deep tillage, quote 


. inſtances, 
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inſtances, in which it is' ſucceſsful, In 
this Tour the experiments of Mr. Arbuth- 
not, Mr. Burke, and Mr. Duchket, are as 
ſatisfactory as poſlible, in proving that 


deep ploughing is excellent; but then on 


the other hand, what is to be ſaid to places, 
where very ſhallow ploughing is attended 
with oe, and * much ſuperior 
ſucceſs? | 

Theſe are not- matters,” in which for 
ſhould decide, though it may ſometimes 
interfere : experiments moſt carefully made 
(which by the way would be infinitely 
difficult) can alone ſpeak it authoritatively, 
But let us for a moment endeavour to 
reconcile the apparent contradictions, be- 
tween the trials of particular gentlemen, 
and the general reſult of various tillage. 

I conceive, that deep ploughing demands 
better huſbandry, particularly reſpecting 
manures, than ſhallow ploughing; and 
that depth, which with certain excellent 
farmers 18 advantageous, would with 5 
inferior managers be pernicious. 

Let it in the firſt place be confidered, 
" wat in manuring a held, you mix the 
manger with the upper ſtratum of the earth - 

5 . uſually 
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uſually moved in tillage; ſuppoſe you 
plough four inches deep, and lay on 20 

loads of dung, you conſequently mix that 
portion of manure with the looſe earth 
of four inches. But ſuppoſe 20 loads are 
ſpread on eight inches of depth, will the 
crops be the ſame? I apprehend not. 
That there is a certain advantageous pro- 
portion between given quantities of manureg 

and given quantities of earth ſtirred by the 
 plough, on which they are ſpread, cannot 

be doubted ; for all the earth that is moved 
ought to be mixed or impregnated with the 
manure ; but this cannot be, if by plough- 
ing deeper you raiſe more looſe earth, with- 
out increafing your dung. 

Manures will ſoon be mixed with the 
earth, as deep as you plough, and if they 
are not proportioned to the mould, the 
plants growing in it will thrive only in 
proportion to the richneſs of that compoſt, 
which ſupports them. This will appear 
very clear, if we ſuppoſe a greater depth 
than common; for inſtance, two feet: if in- 
| ſtead of plonghing, as formerly, fix 
inches, you ſtir two feet, but manure the 
ſame as before, 20 loads an acre. Now 

Vol. IV. 8 . is 
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is it not very plain, that this manure, 
which was proportioned to the body of 
earth moved in ſix inches, muſt be almoſt 
loſt in that of two feet? and the effect 
would be (without recurring to ſowerneſs | 
of ſoil, &c.) a bad crop. 

If the depth of ploughing mould depend 
on that, to which the roots of field Vege- 


tables run, two feet may as well be named 


as one; for it is well known they will, 
in a fine bed of mould, be two feet long. 
This reaſoning induces me to think, that 
the quantities of manures ought to be pro- 
portioned to the depth of tillage. If 20 
loads were a good dreſſing, when the 
land was ploughed four inches deep, moſt 
aſſuredly it will not when. it is ſtirred 
twelve. | 
But it may Guha be conſidered, that 
in proportion as the looſe ſoil is diſtant from 
the air, or rather from its beneficial in- 
fluence, in ſuch proportion will it require 
another ſuperiority of manuring, and all 
other efforts of good huſbandry, to correct 
that ſowerneſs, which it will undoubtedly | 
have. The ſyſtem of deep ploughing is 
very incomplete, and indeed means little, 
if 
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if the looſe carth-is not one uniform maſs; 
the ſame as it always is in common ma- 
nagement; to have it in that ſtate, it muſt 
be equally manured, and equally turned 
to the ſun with the ſhallower ſoils. 


Thoſe who laugh at the mention of the 


ſowerneſs of the under ſtrata, talk equally 


againſt reaſon and experience. Thoſe who 


really underſtand this point rationally, 
tell you, that an unuſual depth ſhould be 
gained in the beginning of a fallow, and 
that the firſt crop ought not to be wheat 
or barley, but hardier plants. Does not 
this ſhew the real ſtate of the caſe? And 


if this ſowerneſs is once admitted, the pre- 


ceding reaſoning 1s ſurely juſt, that propor- 
tionate means muſt be uſed, not only to 
cure it at firſt, but to prevent its return. 

Hence therefore we find, that both par- 
ties are conſiſtent : farmers, who change 
the depth alone, ſay ploughing deep is 
pernicious ; and they are certainly right: 


_ gentlemen, who are more ſpirited in their 


general management, apply manures with 
a more liberal hand, and give more plenti- 


ful and better: tillage, ſay it is excellent, 


and therein ſpeak equal truth; but keep 
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the points ſeparate; and do not in the lump 
recommend very deep' tillage, as common 
in converſation, and the pages of moſt 
writers, without attendant explanations. EN, 
That the average of this 'Tour, four and 
'a half inches, is too ſhallow, I am clear in 
my own mind ; thoagh there is no proof 
of it; the greater depths of five, and up- 
wards, are in thoſe parts, where there is the 
| beſt huſbandry. Beſides, 6 or 8 inches are 
turned over by the lighteſt ploughs with a 
pair of horſes, with near as much eaſe as 4 
and a half, and conſequently would be kept 
in as good order in every reſpect of expo- 
fition ; fix or eight inches, according to 
foil, may be found deep enough for any 
common crop under common management; 
but when trench-ploughing, or any greater 
depth, that requires really more than two 
horſes, then great expences are the conſe- 
* quences of that depth, and much larger | 
quantities of manure requiſite to gain, I 

rm venture to ſay, the fame products. 
Thie proportion of fix and a half horſes 
to 100 acres arable is, upon the whole, not 
objectable: it is much more moderate 


than 
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than nine and a third, the average of the 
Northern Tour. 
Nine pounds four chilling, the average 
expence of horſes (but including only two 
places, where decline of value is reckoned) 
makes this part of the expence of tillage 59/. 
16s. per 100 acres of arable, or very near 
124. per acre : an enormous article, which 
| ſhews in the ſtrongeſt manner, how much 
it behoves every man to keep no more 
| horſes than abſolutely neceſſary. £5 
As to the time of breaking the fallows, 
it is an object of much more importance. 
than commonly imagined among farmers. 
1 will not pretend to aſſert, which ſeaſon 
is beſt, but undoubtedly one muſt be ſupe- 
rior to the reſt on certain ſoils. The modern 
writers of huſbandry ſpeak in this reſpe& 
as in all others; generally they raiſe a 
| hurly burly: oh! you are all mad for 
not ploughing them at M:chaelmas. Why? 
ſays the farmer. But theſe gentlemen 
there beg to be excuſed; for as to an 
experiment, that clearly proves this point, 
I aver there is not a ſingle one. It is true, 
you have an hundred reaſons; but this 
pram on reaſon is the eurſe of agri- 
S 3 culture: 


culture: it has peſtered the world long 
enough, and ought at laſt to give way to 


experiment. If I am aſked, what is the 


proper ſeaſon, I can only confeſs my igno- 
rance, and offer like my brethren ſome 
reaſoning. . 467 e (pee. 

From the obſervations I have made, I 
am clear, that it is in certain caſes wrong 
to break a ſtubble in autumn. On a wet 
ſoil, in proportion as an early ſpring ſowing 
is important, directly in that proportion 


is this autumnal ploughing wrong. Sup- 


poſe I have a corn ſtubble, which I intend 
ſowing in ſpring with beans or hardy peaſe; 


and- ſuppoſe further, what no man can 
contradict, that it is of particular moment 
to get ſuch ſeed into the ground in Febru- 
ary, if the weather will permit; in this 


caſe, the ſtubble muſt not be touched; for 


jf it is, the proportion of time will be the 
end of March, on an average, inſtead of the 


middle of February; for that land, which 
will break up from ſtubble quite in molds, 
will not allow a horſe to tread it, if ploughed 


the autumn before. Two circumſtances 


unite here to recommend ſowing on one 
earth; firſt, getting the ſeed early into 
5.5 the 


* 
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the ground ; and ſecondly, on fine tilth, 


if I may fo call it; for let him who ploughed 


in autumn, ſow at the ſame time with 
another who did not plough then, and the 
former ſhall fow in garden moulds, the 
latter in mortar. | 8 

The arguments in favour of autumnal 
ploughing turn much on the benefits of a 


winter expoſition to the atmoſphere; that 
the fine gitrous affairs may come in full 


play. All this ſounds extreamly well; 
but plough half a wheat ſtubble in October, 


and leave the other half till the ſpring to 


ſow on one earth: all other circumftances 
equal, which will be the beſt crop? This 
is a plain queſtion : where is the man that 


can anſwer it? Here again we have reaſon 


and chemiſtry, but not farming experiment. 
On many foils, your tillage land is in 
winter a maſs of mud, from the eaſy 
admiſſion of rain, owing to the tillage, but 
if left unploughed, it ſhoots off the water, 


and remains dry: why ſhould not this be 


an advantage? AH | 

But to eat the medal, a caſe is to 
be ſtated, wherein the 5 tillage 
appears to be of particular importance. If 
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the land is not to be ſown till Midſummer, 
or ſummer fallow for wheat at Michaelmas; 
the.preceding reaſoning will not be juſt, 
You then do not want to get on early in 
the ſpring, and of courſe can leave the 
land till it is perfectly dry, ſuppoſe till the 
middle or end of April, then an earth will 
make it as fine as any garden, at the ſame 
time that it deſtroys all thoſe weeds, which 
have vegetated ſince the autumnal ſowing; 
and the fineneſs you then gain is a great 
Preparation for having a full crop to kill 

by the end of May: thus, when a fallow 
has for its object the killing ſeed weeds, 
the land ought certainly to be ploughed 
in October. But Mr. Arbuthnot's experi- 
ments prove very clearly, that this fineneſs 
in ſpring muſt never be an object, if there 
is much couch in the land, as the very 
contrary {ſyſtem of expoſing the ſoil in 
huge clods to a whole ſummer's ſun is then 
moſt effetual. 
The great error of the cenerality. of 
common farmers is not diſtinguiſhing be- 
tween theſe caſes, but uſing that method, | 
which is preſcribed by the cuſtom of the 
neighbourhood, Dorm ery for all ſorts 


of 


— 


. 
Pg 
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of ſoils; and whether foul with couch or 
. ” 
I ſhall, in the next place, compare the 
three ſoils of clay, loam, and ſand, 
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PD pon this little table I muſt congratulate 
the reader, on the proportions being ſo 
regular, and in very few inſtances broken; 
we ſind that in many particulars, the nature 
of the ſoil is, as it ought to be, a guide. 
From loam and clay to ſand, every column 
is unbroken; and from clay to loam the 
price aid ſtrength per 100 acres decline, 
as the ſoil is light; but the ſame number 
of horſes in a plough, and the daily work 
being the ſame in theſe ſoils, is a contra- 
diction. 2 

I ſhould however obſerve, that ſand 
being in every particular fo, much below 
the other foils, is greatly, I apprehend, 
owing to ſuch numerous minutes in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk, where their nage. 
ment is ſo good. | 

Reſpecting the compariſon between horſes 
and oxen, ſome minutes were taken, which 
will tend to throw a light on that part of 
rural oeconomy. 

Mr. Cook. Three oxen in harneſs pladgh 
as much as four or five horſes. 
Lawtom. Four oxen in a plough, and 
will do as much as four horſes. 
Iombaoell, Four in a plough; but horſes 

gain ground among them. 
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Boot ham and Canwick, Oxen laid aſide. 
"On Many oxen uſed; they increaſe every 

year. On dry land better than horſes, 

but not on wet ſoils, not from weight, 
but going double. An ox put to 
work at three years old, then worth 
 6/. work him two years, and he is 
then worth 10/. This makes the 

annual expence of an ox only 2/7. 

8. 4d. that of a horſe 104. 155.64, 

ſuperiority of the ox 84. 75. 2d. One 

horſe coſts as much as four and a half 
oxen. On ſtraw alone they do ſix 
hours work. 


Ea bur. Oxen moſt uſed ; ; 4 prefer 


them greatly. 
Shefield-Place, Oxen beſt on light ſoils, 
becauſe they do not go in a row on 
| | heavy ones. 
Taunton, Horſes kept as cheap as oxen, 
for no oats given; but every ox im- 
proves 50. a year in his growth. 


Sir Charles Tynte, Four oxen in harneſs 


do the work of fix or ſeven and one 


horſe. 
Donnington. Oxen do not anſwer o well 
as horſes. 


Mr. Burke. Four oxen in harach, as much 


as four to ſix horſes of the farmers. 
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The firſt object here that requires at- 
tention, is the importance of working oxen 
in harneſs. Mr. Coo4's, Sir Charles Tynte's, 
and Mr. Burke's intelligence on this head, 
is as clear, ſatisfactory, and deciſive, as 
any one can wiſh. With Mr. Cooke three 
oxen do as much as four or five horſes 
in the farmer's team. With Sir Charles 
Tynte four perform the work of ſix or ſeven 
in yoaks and a horſe; and with Mr. Burke 
four equal five or ſix farmers horſes. From 
all which, and the particulars mentioned 
at large, it is evident, that the old objection 
againſt oxen of bcing flow, has in this way 
no foundation; of which indeed I was an 
eye witneſs at Mr. Cooke's, ſeeing his oxen 
walk as faſt in a heavily loaded cart, as 
any horles could do. This therefore is 
the proper method of uſing oxen, and in 
which the ſuppoſed ſuperiority of horſes in 
ſo many counties would at once vaniſh: 
in this method alſo the objection to them, 
on account of poaching, is anſwered ; 
that comes from their being in yoaks ne- 
ceſſitated to tread the land in ſome caſes ; 
but in harneſs they are worked like horſes 
at pleaſure, either in pairs, or one before 
another. Reaſon tells us that it would be 
amazing were this ſuperiority not found; 
9 for 
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for in yoaks, beſides the weight on their 


necks, which is very gnevous, they draw 
unequally, if one ox bangs back, or is in 


any poſition, except exactly even with his 


fellow, both muſt be wrung, and draw in 
a twiſted poſition, in which it is impoſſible 
for them to exert their ſtrength, and he 


| who moſt exerts himſelf, ſuffers more from 
the tranſverſe poſition of the yoak and bows 


than from carrying moſt of the weight. 
For all which reaſons, united with thoſe 
general advantages that attend oxen, how- 


ever worked, it is much to be wiſhed, that 


the practice may become general. 

Even in yoaks, their ſuperiority to horſes 
in profit is very clearly decided in two 
places. About Rye each ox improves. 50s. 
per ann. while worked: it is exactly the 
lame at Taunton. At the former the ex- 
pence of an ox 2 J. 85. 4d. of a horſe 101. 
155.64. ſuperiority of the ox 8. 75. 20. 
or four and a half to one. Now no two 
horſes can poſſibly do the work of nine 
oxen, yoak them how you will; but 
where will the compariſon be, if you 


ſuppoſe theſe oxen in harneſs? under 
the ſame advantages mentioned Oz + the above 


three gentlemen ? 
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I ſurely need not obſerve, that the mere 
contrary aſſertions of the other places can- 
not be thought to counterbalance ſuch 
minute compariſons. 

The prejudice againſt oxen met with 
in many places, that have left off uſing 
them, have ariſen either from the high 
prices of live ſtock, as obſerved in my laſt 
Tour, or from the ridiculous practices 
of uſing an immoderate number in a plough, 
even to a dozen, until the beaſts made ſuch 

a ſtring, that two or three drivers were 
neceſſary. Such unprofitable cuſtoms, in 
which the ploughmen and labourers heartily 
concurred, from always liking to work 
in a poſſee, brought the cuſtom of them 
in general into diſuſe, and horſes were 
naturally preferred; but a preference 
founded on ſuch abſurd compariſons, muſt 
not be accepted by the more enlightened 
parts of the kingdom. | 
If the uſe of oxen in no o greater drafts 
than really neceſſary, once comes to be 
underſtood, they will be more generally 
ploughed than at preſent; but eſpecially 
if the working them in harneſs becomes 
common. The circumſtance of cach ox; 
in a proper ſyſtem, paying 50s. per ann. 
2 in 
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in his growth, and the horſe on the con- 
trary growing annually worſe; the one 
ſubject to numerous diſorders, the other 
to ſcarcely any; the one requiring oats, 
and in ſome counties eating them in enor- 
mous quantities, up to 10 or 12 buſhels 
per week to a team of four; the other 
never having any; the one requiring 
good hay, beſides his oats; the other ſup- 
porting ſix hours work on good ftraw 
alone; the one requiring no ſlight expence 


in cleaning and attendance ; the other 


wanting neither. If all theſe, and ſome 
other points, are conſidered with the 
attention they deſerve, the facts aſſerted 
by the Rye farmers, that one horſe coſts 
as much as four and a half oxen, will 
be thought no extravagant idea: and let 
any one reflect on the preceding minutes, 
and determine if there is any ſuch difference 
in their ſervice. In harneſs, an ox appears 
clearly to be as good as a horſe; but if he 
is only half as able, what a prodigious 
advantage is it to ſave two. and a half in 
four! 


. 


* * 


Ht Hempſtead, 
2. Tring, 


4. Glendon, 
5. Quenby, 


6. Tilton, 
7. Difhley, 0 
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and commerce of the kingdom, cannot be 


too minutely confidered ; the points ma- 


terially to my purpoſe, are the average 


products and profit and the cauſes of the 


variations, which an attentive review may 


poſſibly diſcover; all theſe circumſtances 
ought clearly to be known, in order to 
carrying the advantage, accruing from 
ſheep, as high as poſſible. There are ſome 
great evils in this part of our domeſtic ceco- 
nomy, but they muſt be fully known, be- 


fore any one can attempt a cure. 
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Place. | Rent. Flocks, | Profit. | Fleece. 7 . 
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HE firſt object in the farmers live 
1 ſtock, that demands attention, is 
SHEEP. An animal of ſuch immenſe im- 
portance to the agriculture, manufactures, 
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Here we find that the average profit on 
ſheep throughout this Tour, amounts to 
11s. 8d. the average fleece to 5 f I. and 

the value of it to 2 5. 8 d. The profit is, I 
think, 
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think, very low, conſidering how rich a 
tract this journey runs through; but few 
parts of rural management ſeem leſs under- 
ſtood than this of ſheep; for in Dorſerſbire, 
where they boaſt of nothing elſe, I before 
ſhewed how near they were to be a loſing 
article. To diſcover what circumſtances 
have the greateſt influence, I ſhall divide 
the table according to profit. 


Profit to 5 5. 
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10 Of fat 
15 of ditto 
16 0 120 
17:0: 
8 60 700 
12 of 400 
10 0 300 
10 O 2000 
IO O| 1500 
8 O 1500 
IO O| 1000 
15 00 500 
8 6 1700 
12 6 700 
wo 


> 


9 5 5 5 


8 S 5 8 5 5 


8 o 


lb, 


4 4 
14 0 


1 - { 
1 
13 0 


12 0 
IO 3 


8 5t 


* 


Fleece. 
6. 


8 
8 
64 
4 


110 6 


12 6 


15 0 


12/8 


12 0 


10 6 


II © 


14 6 


11 00 4 
13 31 


. 1 
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Profit Fleece. 
5. d. 


Walue, 


S. &- 
7 1 


11 


8 8 — 8 


Value. 
d. 


ö 
7 
220 


0 


O00 GOD 


oO OOO 
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Place. | Rent. |Flocks\ Profit. | Fleece. Value. 
rr th to RRM 4 ALI { . 
No. 32. © 1. 0.343 0: 
53. 0 15 0 40000 12 6 e 


— — 


Average, 1 87800 12 8] 6 2 5 


—— 


3 


p Profit from 1 1 a | 


Place. Rent. |Flocks, Profit. 
- J. S. d.\riſe to l. 5. d.] 1b 
No, 18. ſo 8 of 10000 19 0 
19 lt o at jo i 
20. |: © ofditto 1 o © 
21. o 18 0 600{ 19 ©o| 
35. 0 10 0 1 8 
37. 1 8 of 120001 6 © 
54. o 13 O4oofat 1 o © 
Average, |o 15 © 2 19 0 9 


Recapitulation. 

Place, Rent. Flocks Profit. Fleece. Value. 
J. S. d. riſe to l. 5. 4 An 

To 5s. ſo 12 0 r 
5s. to 105. 12 of 15400 8 88 51 [1 9 
105. toi 34. O 12 00 12 8 6 2 5 
excluſive. * FCC 
At 156. 0 15 of 19 0 9x13 9 


T be little dependance there is, in gene- 
ral, on the ſoil for the profit of ſheep, is 
clearly evinced from the rent being exactly 

the ſame in the three firſt articles, while 

T 4 the 
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the profit varies from 4s, 94. to 12 5. 8 d.; 
which is, upon the whole, very remarkable, 
and ſhews that general good huſbandry, 
and a tolerable breed, are of more conſe- 
quence than richneſs of land: but when it 
riſes to the fertile marſhes of Lincolnſhire, 
5 with their very large nnen changes, 
as may be ſuppoſed, _ 

As profit increaſes, the 88 of the flocks 
decreaſes; the fall is unbroken: This 
proves that the large flocks are generally 
a poor breed of ſheep, or ele the huſbandry 

very bad; but the fatting ſyſtem is plainly, 
from the whole courſe of the enquiry, the 
moſt profitable, and the ſmaller flocks in- 
clude all theſe. 80 

Profit, wool, and value of the fleece, are 
all connected, as one might ſuppoſe them 
to be; the three columns. are in regular 
gradation. 

It is a very important enquiry to diſcover 

chat management of ſheep which is moſt 
, profitable on given ſoils; theſe minutes 
will not completely anſwer it, but they 
enable us to form a nearer idea than gene- 

ral notions. 

In my obſervations on the Dorſet/hirs 
nun. 1 endeavoured to ſhew that their 

5 . g 
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breeding ſyſtem was remarkably -unprofit- 
able, from their applying vaſt tracts of 
- land to keeping a few ſheep; but as this in- 
feriority did not ſo much proceed from a 
defect in breeding, in general, as from a 
want of turnips, &c. it is not ſo much to 
the purpoſe, as the inſtance of the beſt far- 
mers in Norfolt, who have changed their 
management, and inſtead of conſtant breed- 
ing flocks, now keep annual fattening ones. 
They buy in wether lambs, + year old, in 


Auguſt; keep hardily through winter; to 


graſſes in ſummer, folding conſtantly z ſoon _ 
after Michaelmas to turnips, and fold fat 
from Candlemas to May-day ; four to 1 acre 
of graſs, and ten to 1 acre of turnips. I 
have been the more particular, in this repe- 
tition, as I conceive it is on all, except rich 
grazing ground, the moſt me ſheep 
management. 

The firſt winter and the N ſummer 
they are folded, which pays for their keep- 
ing, as they live in a hardy manner, and 
even in winter only eat the leavings of the 
fat ſtock at turnips, by which means that 
crop is eaten clean; never the caſe if only 
one ſtock feeds them. In the ſummer they 
have the clover and ray-graſs, which im- 
e : prove 
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prove them in fleſh at the ſame time that 
they ſtand the fold, and being finiſhed on 
turnips, there is the great advantage of ſel- 
ling at the moſt profitable time of the year. 
All theſe circumſtances are of conſequence. 
But this management further anſwers well, 
in proportioning the turnips and clover, ſo 
that all may be conſumed by one ſtock if 
the farmer likes it; there ſhould for this 
ſupport of the ſheep be about double the 
quantity of graſs to that of turnips, which 
is juſt what one would wiſh, as it agrees 
with that beneficial courſe of, 


1. Turnips 3. Clover 2 years 
2. Barley 4. Wheat. 


And to ſhew that there is a real profit 
on this application of theſe crops, I ſhall 
form a ſlight calculation of this ſheep ma- 
nagement on ſuch ſoils, and under ſuch 
circumſtances, as thoſe in the weſtern parts 
of Mor folk where it is Practiſed. 


100 ſheep require 2 2 5 acres of 
clover; rent, &c. of it at 123. 5 
% - xe 6 


Tythe and town charges, F353 er 
— 


Parry over, . „ Ku 
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Brought err. £8x" 3 o 
5 Ten acres of turnips. 
Rent, 1:57. 5<:; | 46 q 7 a7 
'Tythe and rates, , 0 10 0 
4Ploughings, at 46805 5 oO © 
Seed, harr. and ſowing, 1 8 
ans” 5: 0 4 5 7 
Hoeing, „ IEP 3 0 0 f 
20 1 0 
100 Wethers, ne at „ 
Suppoſe a ſhepherd at 184. to . 
1000, the roth is, — 1 16 o 
Total; 2 9 0 
Prodi. 3 
100 Wethers, fat in Pb &c, 3 
2 - © - | 110 0 © 
S PT?!) OTE B-0- 
Manure from feeding 10 acres 
turnips with them fat, at 25. 12 10 © 
A winter and a ſummer's fold 
lean, at one ſquare yard per 
ſheep, is 7+ acres, worth 30s, 11 5 © 
Total, + + T3 14-0 
Expences, 1 -© 
Profit, 8 29 50 © Oo 


2 


This account J believe is realized on 


an average; the turnips and clover pay 


14. 8s, per acre profit; this is a degree 


I 


of 


— —  R—P—\ _s- s — — ̃ — 


* 
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1 advantage, which will admit many 
deductions; for if thoſe crops paid but 
205. or even 15. it would be a much more 
beneficial application of them than many 
in uſe. They are _ confidered as ſub- 


ordinate to corn; many farmers would 


not think , themſelves badly off, if they 
only payed their own expences, from their 
being fure means of getting fine corn 


crops. | 

This eſtimate is made with a view to 
* Norfolk breed; but if better ſheep were 
taken, for inſtance Dorſelſbire or Wiliſpire 
wethers, I apprehend the 2 would be 


more conſiderable. | 


In ſome places, where. ſheep are well 
underſtood, their time of buying in is May; 


but that is not ſo well; the price will be 


much higher, and the farmer will loſe the 
advantage of winter feeding his ground, 
and at the ſame time ſuffer the loſs of eating 


his turnips with only one ſtock; an object 


of real conſequence, but not well under- 
ſtood in nine tenths of the kingdom. 
That I am moderate in the rife from 105. 


to 225, appears from their buying theſe 
lambs about Aylſbam at 105, in Auguſt, and 


ſelling the following April or May at 18s. 
Whereas 
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Whereas I reckon only 4s. more for keep- 
ing them a year longer; the Ay Iſham | prac- 

tice is uncommonly profitable, but it does 

not conſume the clover, which is neceſſary. 

Reſpecting the rot; if the reader throws 
his eye over that column, he will at once 

ſee, that the accounts are ſo amazingly 

contradictory, that nothing is to be ga- 

thered from them. Every one | knows, 
that moiſture is the cauſe, and that fine 
dry downs never rot; but 

Is it water that falls in rains and ſtagnates? 

That falls in rain and flows? 

Floods from ſtreams? 

Floods in ſummer or floods in winter? 

Water from ſprings that ſtagnates ? 
Water from ſprings that flows? 

Water from particular ſoils? 

There are two or three pieces of intelli- 
gence, which inform us what will rot; 
but perhaps the moſt material point is to 
know what will zo rot. 

Mr. BakewelPs account, and that at 

Moreton, ſeem to be the moſt explicit, 

I ſhall in the next place review the accounts 
of folding, and quantities of food applied 

to keepius ſheep. 
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Places. Fold. | Valued. Sheep per DBuantity \ Which fald 
"Jo | acre. folded. | bet 
Glendon Fold all, even 1s. 386 r 547 Carſſ 
I ͤfatting ſheep.) a week. ; 5 
Tilton ADP f {4 4 | 
Alfreton * Never. | 8 _ | winter, . | Bea) 
Tidſevell Ditto. Y VVV 
Cheſterfield 2 Ditto, | | I | b- 
Blythe Ditto. $ = * | | | 
Bhibe Ditto. 5 | | 1 Ite 
Bootham | ror / EA 5 N 4 r | 
F ö * iſeed will 6 
ns 158 Ikzxłcep 12 e | | 
= | from | | | = 
11 ib... 24 Sh 
| | | * | elmas to . a | 1 | x 
. e 
Maſſingbam All, except at | 600 fold 40 | 
lambing; | q * acres per ann 1 
4 | winter beſt. | T », ES 33 
Snertiſbam All the year. 44 toan 
| acre clo- 1 
| | * ver, 10 | D 
| to an ac. : A 
| turnips. © 
| | | c 
| Warham Al the year, ex. | 
' lambing. 1 
0 A Ibo [All the year. | | TS | 
ti Earlom Never. | | | 
j Woodbridg All the year. | | FLISERS | 
j a Never. | ( 
\ 2 Ditto. * : | ; | 
Youngsberry Only in ſumm. | | 230 an acre a Wethers much 
| ; TY Week. . 3 _ 
| Mr. Arbuthnet All the year. 1 f. 9d. 1 per In a ſtandin 
_ | ſcoreper week. fold on ftraw 
| | | for turnips,| 
Fr | | | 134 and 30 
| _ | lambs in fix 
weeks, ma 
28 loads o 
dung, at 103. 
from 5 loads 
and 4o truſs 
of oat ſtraw 
eat 2 acres 0 
| = turnips ; clea 
| | 4c”: bi | profit by dun 
3 1 34 21, 2s. 6d.| 
a | | 'per acre. 
Cbeam In ſummer. N x acre |300 two acres 
turnips, | in 3 weeks, 
| Ep rooſhee. 
f „ days. 


Charborough Only wethers 


2 


a | | " dAcree 
Carſhalton 4 
1 olding hired 
nn at 405% an 
g 1 acre, : 
$ 
Thanet r. 4 ſhee 
* * 9 . x an 2 
5 ſclover or 
a 5 trefoile. 
Hawkburſs Never. | 
| Sheffield Place Never. | 1 
Ditto on the | . 
Downs Summer,. 
Findon | 3 to an 
| acre on 
| the 
1 E | downs. 
Iſe of Wight All the year. br 
Ditto ever. | 
Alresford All the year. 
| Gilbury Never. 1 
Critchill . Summer. | 


zooſliee. 


per acre 


require 
zooacres 


graſs, & 


20 tons 
of hay. 
2 & ſheep 


in gener. 


REY 
2 ſheep 


do an acr. 


all the year. „ 
Moreton Ditto. Fold of an ewe 
worth 1 8, 
Came Ditto, . worth 
; 7 15 6. a night. 
Milbourn Summer, ' [1300 ſheep, 
| wethers in | 304. 
: 4 winter, | 
Milton Abbey Summer. I000, 30 l. 
Mapperton Half the year. 
Leigh Some in ſumm. 
Taunton Very few. 
King's Down All the year. 


graſs, 


; 


Yuantity 


— 


zoo ſheep 400 
ſquare yards. 


| 


100 wethers, 
Io acres, twice 
in a place. 


roco ſheep an 
acre in a night 
once. 


acres. 


ooo thirty 
ac res. 


1 30 ſheep 30] 


200 an acre In 
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Which. fold 
| beſt 
100 ewes equal 
to 140 We- - 


thers . 


Wethers ſo 
much better 
than ewes, 
that never 


fold the latter. 


8 ſheep to a 
| ſquare perch, 


| 5 


Ewe fold beſt, 
as 3 to 2. 


; Wethers ; they 


are. kept by 
ſome merely 
for folding, 


Wethers ; ewe3 
will not bear 
in winter; & 
make more 
dung than 
ewes. 
Wethers, ditto. 


Ewes beſt in 
| ſummer. 


Ewes beſt from 
making more- 
water. 


a week. 


— 
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Plicr. Poll. Valued, Sheep per vantity. | Which 
4 | y acre. Revs | !: bet uk 

B. '; FTIR - All the year. „ 200 an acre in Equal. 
. þ 5 10 3 | 
Harlyford - #1 Very few, bw „ | 
Mr. Burke All the year. | . 
Becotisfield nly wethers. N „„ 
Average of ſuch | : Fa 5 

particulars a 2 r | 100 ſheep 14 

are reductb P P acres. per ann. 

to numbers 1 | 5 

. Theſe two averages are the medium of 


extremely various accounts, including 
ſome that hardly know what folding is, 
others that run their ſheep quickly over 
a great breadth of land, and ſeveral that 
fold only in the ſummer. None of them 
nearly equals the profit made by Mr. Ar- 
_  buthnot, by means of littering his ſheep, 
which amounts to 22/. 195. per 100 per 
ann, if that article is deduCted, the average 
is no more than 4/7. gs. 4d. which ſhews 
that, upon the whole, this article of folding 
| (principally from not continuing it through 
winter) is but poorly conducted. 
The ſyſtem of winter folding has been 
ſtrangely neglected; at Moſfſingham in 
Norfolk, it is reckoned much the beſt ; 
and the ſlovens of Dorſetſbire have found 
out, that the fold at Michaelmas is much 
better than in the heighth of ſummer ; 
and yet the lame blockheads leave their 
yard- 
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yard-dung ſpread to a three months ſum- 
mer ſun. But in Ware they are wiſe 
enough to winter fold their ewes as well 
as wethers, and at lambing time, or in 
very had weather, litter them with ſtraw. | 

The management is upon the whole ſo 
bad, that it will be truſting to a ſurer guide, 
to follow ſome of the ſingle articles of intelli- 
gence, where it is good, and r what 
is wanting in one, by another. 

At Brakſourn, the hiring price of fold- 
ing, is 405. an acre. 

At Findon, 300 ſheep, 400 W b ; 
this is L00-——1IO acres. | 
 Youngsberry, 100 ſheep, 20 acres, 


Cheam, ditto 1a 

Noreton, ditto ; Io twice in a 
| * 

 Maſſingham, . 


As Youngsberry ſo much exceeds, I ſhall 
reduce it half, which will allow a double 
folding to equal the reſt, as they certainly 
muſt be; the average of them then is nine 
acres and a half, which at the above price 
of 4os. comes to 197. per ann. for 100 
| ſheep. Againſt which calculation, I do not 
think there” ſtand any good objections. 
VOL IVF, 0 Another 


„ ee ae We 


Another way of calculating it will be, to 
include the advantage of littering 1 in winter. 


8 1 them folded in the com- 
mon manner half the year, 


Pins,. 49 10 


The other half year to conſume . 
in proportion to Mr. Arbuth- 
not's experiment ſeven acres, 
which will laft juſt 26 weeks; 
theſe at 2 J. 25. Gd. per b 


aße, ee of v.01 bel 17 6 


Total * by fold of 100 i” 


„ pn T 1 0 =6 


This, all things dh is the Colton; 


at which every man ſhould aim; and that 
he may equal the latter part of it, which 
appears the moſt difficult, cannot be doubted, 


ſince Mr. Arbuthnot bought his ſtraw at 


the high price of 205. the truſſed load; 
whereas in nine tenths of the kingdom, 


it is to be had for leſs than half that price, 


and ſtubble, fern, &c. in many places got 
much cheaper. As to the health of the 
ſheep, they are much better off on warm 


beds, well ſheltered, than lying on the 
wet ground; but the common Wiltſhire 
practice ſhews, that there is no objeCtion 


on that account. 
Reſj tive 


4 
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Reſpecting the compariſon between an 
ewe and a wether fold, opinions ſeem 
| much divided; but if the univerſal practice 
be conſidered, where ſheep are well under- 
flood, of folding the latter in winter, while 
| they do not venture it with ewes, the 
ſuperiority of ſuch a flock in this NA: 
cannot, I think, be diſputed. . 64 
But this notion of not folding ewes in 
| winter is totally inadmiſſible ; . common 
practice in Norfolk, Wiltſhire, &c. ſhews 
plainly, that it is an abſurdity ; and in- 
dividuals have proved it; Mr. Burke. 
has conſtantly practiſed it at Becongfiela,” 
contrary to the practice of that neighbour- 
hood, and with uniform ſucceſs. Land- 
lords ought therefore ſtrenuouſly to endea- 
vour* to change this practice; and if they 
can bring in the uſe of the ſtanding fold 
well littered, it will be ſo much the better. 


u 2 
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H E next article I ſhall review is that 
1 of cows, in which will probably 
be found as many variations as in ſheep; 
the averages of the circumflances concern- 
ing them, are much worthy of attention ; 
not only to know the general fact, but alſo 
the means of remedying bad management. 
I muſt, as in the Tour through the Northern 


15. Broadſevorth 


| 3; 
1 | „ e q 5 | 3 
Counties, reduce weight of hay to acres, E 
by the rule of 1 C. vt. for every 15. rent WW 
| when no rent is named, one ton and + ;! 
a fer acre. e + 
Rent of | 2 N N Product. Lett fer. NIN N 8 4 
Ne | 
Place. . FP | I 8 2 : 4 
| ere S s! 8 
4 So d. 8 8 Ef 3. 4. 4 Y 3 O 8 El 
2. Hockfton 1 $ ol _ : i | | 8 31 45 5 | 
2. Bliſworth 2 7 6 114136 5 [10,20 1 

3. Glendon 3 2 ON! | „ 0 0 1175 10 “. 

4. Quenby 2 5 o 4 2 3 of 3 L 

5. Tilton + 0 16 3 0 © £43 4.1L 

6. Diſh/ey 1 5 © s 20 © 64 L. 

7. Alfreton 21 5 7 0 0 3 jo 10 U 

1 7 2 L 

9. Tiddſwell 2 5 o1 | 3 L 

10. Cheſterfield x o on, 6 0 of 0 L 

11. Lawton I o 014 4 0 © | 216 L. 

12. Gateford 1 10 © 11 7 0 „ „ 6 L 

13. Blythe L702: 6 6 © þ 3 5 "3 

14. Doncaſter 2 10 011 | x 4 
. By 34 F141 þ 


Place. 


2 


16. Wombeyell 
| 7. Hoot ham 
18. Canwic 
19. Leverington 
bo. Runcton 

1. E 
22. Warbam 
21, Aylſbam 
«4 22 
25. Bracon-Aſb 
20. Flegg 
27. Hoxton | 
28, Hadlei 


32. Cheam : 

33. Cuddington 
34. Feverſham 
5. Halba 


37. Mr. Turner 
38. Iſle of Wight 
39. Ditto 
40. Alresford 
41. Gilbury 
42. Critchill 
43. Moreton 
* 44. V. White 
45: Came | 
| 46. Abbotſbury 
47. Mapperton 
43. Axminſter 
49. To Card 
| 50. Leigh 
51. Taunton 
52. Ml; 
| 53. Maritorough 
to Hungerford 
$4. Donnington 
$5» Beconsfield 
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| Havethe 


farm yard 


for hogs | 
into the 
bargain. 


* And + 


l acre bar- 


ley ſtraw 
WI: 4 


acre ftraw 
for litter, 
which 
makes 

5 loads of 
rotten 
dung. 


half ac. 
after graſs. 


3 And 14 


S [acre ſtraw. 


I“ And u 


acre ſtraw 


** Muuch 
ſuckllinz. 


5 
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From .- theſe averages it appears, that | 
the mean rent of graſs land is 1/. 6s. 84. 
per acre, of which average graſs a cow 
eats one acre and one third in ſummer, 
and as much hay in winter. Thus fed ſhe 
gives four gallons per diem of milk, which 
makes 716. of butter a week, on a medium, 
of making cheeſe or not: ſomething better 
than one hog is kept to every cow. Under 
theſe circumſtances they let at 4. 3s. 2d. 
and the whole product is 5/. 105. conſe- 
quently the mean profit of thoſe who hire 
them is 17. 6s. 10d. a head. How far theſe 
products make cows anſwer, will beſt 
appear from calculating their expences. 


Rent of two acres and two thirds 
ol graſs, at 1/. 65.89. * 3 11 0 
Tythe and rates, U PA in 


the pound, 8 14 0 
Mowing, &c. &c. one acre and 
one third of hay, = O 10 © 
Suppoſe all N from firaw | © OH 
only, hs le} bs 10 0 
Total, 2 FE or O 


Which expence of five guineas is re- 
turned by In 24 let: but if the whole 
produce 18 reckoned, then the account 
will be, 
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As above,. — 4 5 © 
A dairy-maid's wages and board 


131. ſhe takes care of 133 ſo 


this is — 1 6 8 
Wear and tear, &e. of Fairy uten- 

ils o — ee 

Firing, w ß ̃ĩ⅛ : e 

ir 17 6 

| men CS - 720" 8 

s 140 1 ee 8 1 7 * 


That this account 1s exact, 1 do not 
W all that is wanting here to be 
proved, is that cows thus conducted are un- 
doubtedly unprofitable. I do not think 
the exceſs if any thing i 1s great; for in 
many parts the dairy : men have the keeping 
a mare and colt, and all the ſwine of the 
farm -yard; therefore let theſe be calculated, 
and then the eſtimate again examined; 
and I think no perſon will believe, that 
cows are among the profitable articles of 


the farmer. 

Upon the journey in ſeveral places, 
I aſked the reaſon of their keeping cows. 
On giving my reaſons for thinking them 
diſadvantageous, the general anſwer I re- 
ceived was their conſuming that food, 
U 4 which 


which they could not apply to other uſes : 
and in ſome places, this is partly ſatisfac- 
| tory; but the number is extremely few: 
for an idea of this may be formed from the 
rent of the land applied to them on an ave- 
rage, which is 26s. 8 d.; a circumſtance, 
which alone ſhews that it might be applied 
to any thing; land of 20s. an acre would 
fat an ox as well as feed cows. . But where 
the graſs of a farm is too poor for grazing, 
and at the ſame time too wet for ſheep, 
which is the cafe with great tracts of coun- 
try, then cows muſt be kept. Grazing 
admits of variations enough to allow all 
the forts of food produced by a farm, to be 
applied in it. The good graſs, all bay, 
| iraw for litter, turnips, &c, ſo that every 
man may thus manage if he has good 
graſs land; and that it will prove. much 
more profitable, than the ſyſtem of cows 
here explained, cannot for a moment be 
VJ 
For cows to be an advantageous article, 
there are ſeveral requiſites neceſſary, many 
of which are neither underſtood or thought 
of 1 in nine tenths of this tract of country. 
The moſt material point is the winter 
| food 3 as to ftraw, they ſhould have what 
they 
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£ ws will eat and make into dung; for 
the manure gained will well pay for it; ;. 
but hay is an article totally to be ſtruck off; 
ſtraw alone, when dry, and ſtraw with 
turnips, when they give milk, ſhould be 
the ſyſtem. This change would 'make a 
vaſt difference; and that it is quite prac- 
ticable, appears from the conduct at Aylham 
and Earlham. in Norfolh, where turnips 
totally ſupply. the place of hay. In Suffolk, 
they underſtand this point ſo well, that 
they will keep no cow that calves before 
April, if they can poſſibly help it, that 
ſtraw may be the any food till very late in 
the ſpring. - 
Another coin: is that of hogs, and this 
ought to be the grand profit of the dairy. 
Ciſterns to keep the waſh during ſum- 
mer, againſt it is wanted in winter, are 
abſolutely requiſite; and in the uſe of it, 
not given promiſcuouſſy to ſtock hogs, 
that will live on turnips and the farm yard; 
but only to ſows with pigs, and weaned 
pigs, due regard being alſo had to feeding 
the hogs half and three fourths grown, and 
the ſows, on clover in ſummer, which is a 
link in this chain of management. With 
proper attention to this ſyſtem, the cows 
3 would 
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would pay, on a moderate computation, 
20s. a head more than at preſent, which 
with faving all the hay, and ſubſtituting 
turnips in their room, would convert this 


article from a Tofing ir into a x profitable one. 


importance; for if ſmall eig el bes 
are found to exceed for the pail, others 
of near twice the ſize, the ſaving would be 
prodigious, and there is e reaſon to 


| think this the caſe. 

Having thus remarked what was neceſ- 
ſary on cows in general, from the average 
of all circumſtances, throughout the whole 
Tour, I ſhall in the next Place” divide the 
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Product at 5 L and up wards, under 6 4. 
Places. Rent. 2 Lett at. 13.]M.\H,|Breed. 
| Fs 5. d. I. 5 . 4. F. j | 
No. 31 2 o O of. 14 160 L. 
1 4/1 n 163 
50 16 5 o 13 
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21 05 5 7232 M 
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 Recapitulation.. 
| Rent. 1 Product. | Lett at. | B. M. I. 
| 75 Ho 7. 5 „% | & ot eh hot 
Under 51. | [2:4 24 5 104 540374 
5 J. to 61.1 3 25 3 33 15 56 34 1 
61. to 7 9 % 5 3 3316 88 443 
e I 7,0; 7 1 0: 5 8 9 7 4 8 


From theſe averages it appears, that 
the product, though not regularly depend- 
ing either on graſs, butter, milk or hogs; 
yet is there a general dependance for the 


average of the two firſt and the two laſt, 
that is all to 61. and all above 6/7. then 


both graſs, butter, milk and hogs, would 
correſpond . with product, and alſo the 


letting price ; whereas in the table at pre- 
ſent there are ſome manifeſt contradictions, 
Nothing in theſe mediums give us the 
Jeaſt reaſon to change our opinion, reſpect- 
ing the conduct of this part of the farmer's 


ſtock, 


O diſcover the real price of proviſions 
in every county, and to know the 
general averages of the whole kingdom, be- 
comes every day a more intereſting object; 
opinions on this point, inſtead of being en- 
lightened in proportion as knowledge is 
gained, too often remain in ſuſpence; the 
fixed rates of all ſorts of eatables conſumed 
by the poor, the moſt advantageous to them 
and the nation in general, is unknown, 
and highly diſputable; nor can it ever be 
well underſtood, unleſs the real prices are 
brought to light. Before we can diſcover 
what ought to be, we muſt know what 25. 
J had the ſatisfaction of laying before the 
public in my laſt Tour, exact information 
on this head, through a very conſiderable 
part of the kingdom. 

J have, in this journey, made Gellar 
enquiries, and ſhall proceed to draw the 
particulars together in one view, that the 
relult may be clearly underſtood. 


Butchers 
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| Butchers meat, butter, cheeſe, and bread, 
demand the moſt attention. I give the 
average of meats, and the diſtance of each 
place from London. | 


>] >] Q( S>f. 
Fd | FF 
Places. 2 [8R[I|S|S| © F018 
| 15 d. d. d. d. 4 d. id. Wl 
1. Hempſtead, 22/1 / 44% 31 44 4 
2. Tung. 30/1 [75/4354 |4 4.4 4 
3. Bliſcuorth, i 5 42 32 4 32 8 32 
4+ Hazelbeech, | 77/15 [35134133 213 32 
5. Glendon, | 783115 44 |31t13t (33 
5. Deny, 906343733 3234 37 
7+ Difoley, 15662323237 4 3 37 
8. Alfreton, 135/41 6 4 4 3+ 3 34 32 
9. Radburn, | 1221 6.43134 3 32. 34 
10. Tiaaſtuell, 146016 4 r 4 32 31 31 
11. Cheffer field, 13401 7 4 323 3 34 37 
12. Lawton, 1421/1 62 442 32 34 324 32 
13. Broadfwerth,| 173 1474 313332 3 32 34 
14. Wombavell, | 172147. 34333 3232 33 
15. Boos ham, 1281 6 3 32 
16. Sabine head, 98015 444 3233 3 32 34 
17. Leverington, 90624 32 4 3 4 35 
18. Runcton, 1000146 3 3433 13-1432 3Z 
19. Snettiſham, 1121206 4 3333³ 3 3 zz 
20. Warham,. 1300146 3 3232 3 32 32 
21. Aylham, 120/12 65 32 32 3 32 34 
22. Norwich, 10617 233432 3 32 34 
23. Hadleigh, 60144 4 135 3141 31 
| 24. Youngsberry,| 24 15,834 437 |5 13: 4 
25. Pererſpam, | 1013 4 42% (42 4 
| 26. Cudaington, | 131282 32 4 32 5 42 44 
27. Feverjpam, f 45149 44 441 5 4 45 
Two parts wheat, and one rye. 27 Part barley- 
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t Not minuted ; ſupplied therefore by the average of the 
prices before and after. CES 1 25 J 
|| Oat cakes. | | 3 | 
Not minuted; ſupplied from the Quenby price. 
q Wheaten and oat; average. | 
Not minuted ; ſupplied from the preceding. 
++ Coarſe joints (old, 3} The Londen prices. 


i 
| 


25 
4 
1 
5 
48 


„ ee eb 
ee. 3 10 1 * 6 = 
e, lea Ie 
28. * Eh. 6414/7 [43/4 |4 4 4 
29. Sheffield PI. 49/126 f 340631 323. 32 
30. Walberton, | 55½z 8 4 4% 4 22 32 
31. N Wight, | 9948 31 | [4 31 61 
32. Critchill, 100 2 64123233 3 3 33 
33. Moreton, 1151464 32032 223 3 
34. Taunton, 137 126 373.3. 2 2+ 25 
35. B. Canons, 802 673434 a+ - 3 3 
36. Harlegford, 29 2 54 4 „„ 6 4 K 
37 8 27 1471441403 | | 4 4 
Averages | [1Þ63/34 — 3232 32 
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Before I ride this table, I muſt, be 
allowed to remark, that none of theſe prices 
are extravagant; and if we reflect that the 


courſe of the Tour runs much through the 


counties ſurrounding the capital, from 
vrhence we may conjecture that labour is 
high; if this is conſidered, theſe rates muſt 
not be thought high. Bread, the principal, 
is /w; butter, though not an article of 
great importance, is moderate ; cheeſe is 
by no means high; and the average of all 
meats at 3 d. 3, no one will conceive to be 
at all oppreſſive: but bread at 1 4. + brings 
all the reſt, ſuppoſing them high, to be 
moderate upon the whole. 
To diſcover what influence the capital 

may have on theſe prices, we muſt divide 
according to diſtance. 
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From 100 to 150 miles. 
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Ir is here to be obſerved, that the reſult 
of ſcarcely any table can be more natural than 
this; the effect in each column is ſuch as 
might be expected. Bread is uninflu- 
enced in its price by the neighbourhood 
of the capital, ariſing from the eaſe with 
which wheat is tranſported, and from 
all places that have a regular demand in the 
way of trade, (for ſo wheat at London may 
be called) being better ſupplied than others 
with any commodity. This equality of the 
price of bread throughout England, is 
a proof of the excellent internal police of 
corn, which obtains, in this kingdom, 
from an aggregate of improvements and 
natural advantages, principally owing to 
the near neighbourhood of the ſea, and to 
the country being interſected by numerous 
navigations. 
Butter, on the contrary, riſes IPL at 
the capital, which muſt always be the caſe 
with a product in which diſtant parts ean- 
not partake in the ſupply; the neighbour- 
hood of London producing the whole, it 
commands an high price. From 50 to 150 
miles being equal, is not a great contradic- 
tion in this article, which is as much out 
of the reach of London at I (ſpeaking in 
general) 
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general) as at 500 miles. From 150 to 
170 miles, is only at two places in that 
manufacturing region, the Weſt Riamg of 
Pork, 
Cheeſe is in general 1 this is conſiſ- 
tent with the foregoing principles, being 
eaſily conveyed in large quantities. The 
ſmall riſe at London is owing to all being 
of the better ſort. 
Butcher s meat riſes gradually aint regu- 


larly with the approach to the capital; ; this 
is a conſequence that might be expected, 


becauſe the increaſe of demand has not a 
correſponding neighbouring increaſe of pro- 
duct, and muſt therefore be ſupplied from 
a diſtance, at a Foy heavy waſte and 
expence. 5 
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tools. 


LETTER II. 


though of a 


HERE are ſome other articles of a 
poor man's houſekeeping which 
ſhould not be looked over; the principal are 
his houſe- rent firing and the wear of his 
To theſe I ſhall add, 


different nature, the price of potatoes, as I 
think they are an object of ſome importance, 


and might be, with good management, 
much more. 


\ NWN On hw NN w 


1 
L 18. 


Places 


. Hempſtead, 

« Tring, 

. Blifworth, 

. Hazelbeech, 

. Glendon, 

. Due F/4 by 5 

. Di/hley, 

. Alfreton, 

. Radburn, 

. Tiddfawell, 

. Cheſterfield, 
. Lawton, 

« Broadfworth, 
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. Bootham, 

. Savinehead, 
» Leverington, 


Rundon, 
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9 I Houſe- Potatoes 
Places. | rent. Fi n; | Tok. | er peck. 
VF . 5 d. 

19. Snettiſhams 2 o ofo 85 5 2 8 

20. Warham, 1 13 % o oo. 10:.of 3 

21. Aylſham, © 2 0. 6d. 0 | | 

22. Earlham, 4 © O 1 

23. Norwich, 2 10 O 0 
24. Hadleigh, 2 0 10 Fs of 
25. Youngsberry, 2 © 0 4 

26. Peterſham, 5 © 

27. Cuddington, |3 10 20 -Q'0- 5: Oþ F 

28, ry am, |2 15 of — 

29. „ 040-0 8 

30. Sheffield PL EC 6 8 

31. Walberton, 2 © of © © 1 

32. Siddleſham, [2 © 1 4 © 

33. Jie Wight, 2 10 off © 0] Hp 

34. Critchill, {1-15 Of}. :5 0 51 

35. Moreton, T 10. 8 5 

36. Henlade, 10 o 0 e0 10 @& 6 

37. B. Cannons, |1 15, oli 10 of 6 

38. Harleyford, 7 983 | 

39. Beconsfield, | |2 $ et 16 8 

©) 


Averages, F © or 6 * 6| 44 
Theſe prices are not extravagant, nor 
ſuch as can oppreſs the poor. On the article 
firing, I ſhould obſerve, that it explains 
more the expence of the really induſtrious 
part of the poor, who do expend ſomething 
in firing, rather than the average of any 
neighbourhood; for there is ſcarcely any in 
the Tour, where great numbers among 
them, do not depend for this article totally 
on pilfering, breaking hedges, and cutting 
trees ; and this ſo general, that if a real 
X 3 average 
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average had been gained, I do not appre- 
hend it would amount to 105. a year. 

The price of potatoes, I think, 'is very 


high, conſidering that the poor might, in 


their little gardens, raiſe them, for, per- 
haps, a tenth of it. This is a point much 
deſerving attention: it is to be wiſhed, 


that all perſons who have it in their power 
to render this root more common among 


them, would exert themſelves in it; for in 
thoſe places where the rates of proviſions 
are high, and the price of labour low, ſub- 
ſtitutes of this ſort would prove of conſe- 
quence; and extenſive experience ſhews, 
that the potatoe is a very wholſome nou- 
riſhing food, if not totally depended on, 
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LETTER Mt 


HE utility of diſcovering the price 
of labour in all parts of the king- 


dom, muſt be apparent to every one; 
it is the lower claſſes of the people, in 


whom the nation's ſtrength materially 


conſiſts ; publick proſperity much depends 
on the balance of their earnings and neceſ- 
ſary expences, The latter ſhould not exceed 


the former, nor ſhould their wages be ſo 
high, as to bring on an exemption from 
regular labour. In all theſe points, there 
certainly is a golden mean, how ſeldom 
ſo ever it is found; but the firſt ſtep to 


any diſquiſitions on that head, conſiſts 
in a clear deciſion of the preſent fact. 
Every circumſtance that exiſts ſhould be 


compared with its cauſe, and traced into 


its conſequence ; I am unequal to ſo arduous- 
a taſk; I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with plainly ſtating the caſe. 


When there are other conſiderations for 
labour beſides money, ſuch as board, beer, 
&c. they muſt be valued, and I ſhall 


X 4 follow 
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ollow the rules laid down in my Northern 
Tour, 5 8 

Board, 1009. a day. 
Ale, 2d. 

Small beer, 1 id. 
Milk, 24. 
1 dinner, 64d. 

The diviſion of the year 18, 
Harveſt, five weeks. 
Hay-time, ſix weeks. 
Winter, 41 weeks. 

Hay-time is not always of this duration, 
any more than harveſt ; but ſummer prices 
in moſt places riſe pretty much on winter 
Ones, though neither hay nor harveſt are 
in hand. | N 

1 add, the riſe in labour of late years. 


| S | Pay per week. Medi- | 
Places. 5 — — 1. Riſe e 
5 S Har. oY Win. ö 55 
Eg. d... 4. . . Ag 
1. Hempſtead 22 17 0% of 7. 0] 8 3| 
2. Tring 39,14 ofio © 7 of 8 of: 
3. Blifworth 61114 of 8 6| 7 o| 7 10/4 in 20 years. 
2 Haxelbeach 7711 o 0 6 666 [Near 3 in 10 
. Glendon 78 1 66 6-of 7. 1 years, more 
55 Duenby 90 17 cj11 0 6 of 6 10 than 3 
5 Diſhley 10612 of 8 0 5 6] 6 44 in 20 years. 
8. Alfreton 135 11 ofIo © 6 O 6 11/4 in ditto, © 
9. Radburun 122 11 G6j11 66 7 of 8 o©jz in ditto. 
10. Tiddfavel 14611 of 9g 0) 6 7 © 1 
11. Chefterfield 134 14 0014 of 7 o 8 oF in ditto. 
12. Lawton 142.14 of14 o| 7 of 8 oſz1n 10 years. 
112 Broadfworth 173 9 o| 6 0] 6 O 6 3 EP, 
14. Wombavell [172 15 oliz of g ol g 110E in 20 years. 
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S | 


* a 


Places. 


Boot ham 

6. Summer -Caſt. 
Sæbinebead 
Lewerington 
unden 


Snettijham 


Varpam 

. Aylſham 

. Earlham © 
. Hadleigh 
Toungeberry 
Paterſham 
27. Cuddingion 
. Feverjbam 


Rye 


. Sheffield Place 
. Walderton 
Ilie of Wight 
. Critchill 

. Moreton 
Leigh 

. T aunton 

B. Cannons 


. Harleyferd 


Beconsfield 


Har. Hay. ie 
FRF A A AT 


Pay per week. Medi- 

— | um. 
a) 
O 


S, 
12 012 00 4 6| 6 x in 20 years. 


140 5 ©, in 10 ditto. 
98/21 014 O1 012 33 in 20 ditto. 
90016 011 ©! 6 7 6 

10013 010 of 8 0] 8 886 in 10 ditto. | 
11214 0116; 7 0.8 2 | 
130/14 610-0770 8 Oy 1 in 20 years. 
129/12 0 8 07 © 78g in ditto. 
10613 010 07 0 7 115; in ditto. 
60/13 010 O77 11 1 
242 69 7 % 7 9 

10 20 013 0 9 610 10 

1317 017 © 9010 7 

45 15 ©: 9 ol 9 0 9 None. 

04/16 6 12 0f:9. dro cf 

109 08 07 % 3 

5517 010 of 7 of 8 3 

90 15 010079, 8 807 in 20 years. 
19013 0 6 © 6 0 6 8 

I15:43 0':7 6G i 20 years. 
135 8 0 6 0,5 05 5 None. 

13710 0,7 0 7 07 7 

80] 5 8 5 5 5 0 | 
29111 9,7 0 7 9 7 6 None in 20 ye. 
$715 1.9 0 7-0 9 . 
| I3 19 117 17 10 f in 18 years. 

| — — —_ — | = 


Upon theſe averages I may remark, that 
they are high enough for maintaining the 


labouring poor in that comfortable manner, 
in which they ought certainly to live; and I 
may add, alſo nearly to exclude pariſh aſſiſt- 


ance ; the medium of the year wants but 2d, 
of 8s. a week. 


I do not think the farmer 


ought to complain of chis price, while poor 


1 ates 


ye of labour. 


4 

| 

f 
1 
"of 
„ 
7 
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rates are moderate; but where they are 
high, this average I may venture to ſay will 
not eaſily bear much increaſe, unleſs his 
products riſe proportionably. 
The riſe of labour a fourth in 18 years 
cannot be condemned, unleſs it was at 
the ſame time proved, the general average 
of all the earth's products have not riſen 
in the ſame time equal to that, and to the 
increaſe of poor rates; if the riſe is only 
mutual, the farmer has certainly no reaſon 
to complain. How this matter ſtands, is 
beyond the preſent enquiry; I therefore 
ſhall not deviate into digreſſion. But | 
ſhall remark, that correct ſpirited huſbandry, 
while products bear a fair price, will very 
well pay a high price of labour : thorough 
good farmers, who are ALIVE in their 
buſineſs, do not complain of the rates of 
labour, provided men can be got: and 
this I have remarked in numerous places. 
If it was a point of conſequence enough to 
raiſe or depreſs huſbandry, what would 
become of the farmers in tracts, where on 
compariſon with others they pay double 
the rates of labour, and yet fell their 
products at the ſame price? Yet this is 
the caſe in ſeveral counties. 
However, 
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However, as to the fa& of labour being 
raiſed, it will not admit a doubt, that it | 


riſes to a fourth in this period. What 
therefore are we to think of the ſhort» 


ſighted, ignorant affertions of a writer, 
who tells us, that labourers wages at Pre-- 


ſent are but ten pence a-day in ſome places; 


nor in any I believe more than twelve 
pence, in the common courſe of buſineſs ; ?? 
and his authority will make you ſmile, the 
Earl of Lincoln paid but 1s. 24. a day in 


the reign of George I. to the men who made 


his improvements ar Oatlande * Surely 


none could write ſuch ſtuff, which it is 


impoſſible but a man of two ideas muſt 


Eno to be falſe, unleſs he was juſt dropped 


down from the moon, and began with 
abuſing the landed intereſt, before he knew 


land from water. Such filly books, eſpe- 
cially when they pretend to prove the 
kingdom undone, captivate weak minds, 
' who are eaſily led to believe any aſſertions, 


which they wiſh to be true, through 
the malignant deſire of finding themſelves 
1 not 


* Conſiderations on the Policy, &c. of this king- 
Join, h aha | | : 
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not entirely miſtaken, Inſtead of labour 
being no where more than 1s. a day, I 
think I have ſhewn, and on ſomewhat 
better authority than the Earl of Lincoln's 
haſte, or charity, that labour is 1s. 3 d. 2 
fer day on an average of this extenſive 
tract of country; and ſo far is it from not 
being riſen ſince queen Anne's time, that 
it is riſen @ fourth in only 18 years, 
Reſpecting the compariſon between the 
mean price of labour, and the diſtance 
from London, the following table will thew 
the averages. | 
To 50 miles, =— „ $0 $: 7 
From 50 to 100, "ac ¶öũ ½* 0 
100.0170, = = 007 4 
The influence of the capital appears very 
ſtrong and regular ; for if this fall of price 
is not owing to diſtance from London, it 
will be very difficult to — 0 a cauſe 
for it. 


In the next place, I ſhall review the 
other articles of labour, that of ſervants 


and women, and in valuing their board, 
&c. follow the eſtimate of, 

Board, 69. a day. 

A dinner, 4, 

Beer, 24. 
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5 laces. 


1. Hempſted 

2. Trin 

3. Bliſworth 

4. Hazelbeech 
5. Glendon 


6. Qꝛuenby 

8. Alfreton 
g. Radburn 
11. Cheſterfield 
12. Lawton | 
13. Broadſeorth 
14. Vombꝛuell 
15. Bootham 

16. SummerCaſtle 
17. Sewwinehead 
19. 2 | 
20. Snettiſbam 
21. Wakes 
22, 2 
23. Earlham 

24. Hadleigb 

25. Youngsberry 
26. Peter ſbam 
27. Cuddington 
28. Feverſham 
29. Rye | 
30. 
31. 
32. Iſle of Wight 
33. Euch * 
34. Moreton 


35. Laws 15 


36. B. Cannons 
37. Beconsfield | 


' Averages, 


— 


Sheffeld-place 
Ks | 


0 


Man. 2d Ditto. ] Lads: | Da. Mai. Other dit.| Har, | Hay. Mut 
J. 5. d. l. 3. d. 8. d.\l. . IL. 8. dels. dls. d. s. d. 
9 0 os: o © 4 15 04 15 © | 
9 o ols © | | 6 613 3 
8 o of5 © © ofs5 js o of7 olg3 3 
8 o els 5 10 03 3 6 66 093 

7 7 95 © o og 10 013 10 ofg 93 6 
10 0 07 o o 04 oa o 03 903 9 

8 10 007 o o 03 ol3 15 04 003 © 
9 o 07 o o 03 © 03 © 9% 6 © 
9 10 0/7 o o 04 og o 906 34 3/4 o 
9 o o 7 © o of4 olſ4 o 6 03 83 © 
9 0 06 © o 03 15 07 % 93 © 
9 o ofs8 o 0 03 © of6 of3 3a o 
12 0 007 © Io 03 o os of4 0/3 © 
Io 10 008 8 0 03 o of6 os o4 © 
9 10 oſs 10 o 03 10 04 4 © 
Io 10 008 8 5 03 10 0 4 © 
Iz 0 09 10 0 043 o 99 % © 
10 o of Js 10 05 17 9% 33 
12 0 ofg © o 4 o 06 316 3 
11 0 0 Oo © oſs 10 09 4 93 
io © 08 © 10 ©[3 6.0 
7 12 of5 12 o 03 2 66 3 0 
Io 10 006 6 0 of4 o © 
by 1 l7-6 o 03 10 © 

o O7 © oO © 0 GC © 
8 8 08 8 Ps | N , 
10 10 08 10 o 3 o os o % 04 6 

11 0 909 © o 03 o 906 os 4 © 
1010 07 7 o 03 o © | 

„ 10 03 3 © 

10 O o ©[3 o of | 
18 506 6 Io 04 o s 313 63 „ 
8 10 04 5 11 03 0 © 
8.3 ols 8 o 03 10 cf | 
7 © oſs 10 o 03 io cis ofs op 
6 10 073 10 | | 
8 © 06 © o 03 10 © 315 3 
9 7 37 9 93 4 00 12 3 6 % 34 93 
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LETTER III 


" FJAVING concluded the review of 
labour and proviſions ſeparately, it 
remains for me to compare them together; 
an object which appears to be of particular 
importance. The proportion between the 
rates of labour, and the prices of proviſions, 
is the foundation of at leaſt forty publica- 
tions, and a ſubject that has been treated 
by ſome of the ableſt writers on domeſtic 
oeconomy in England, France, and Holland, 
One of the moſt common axioms that have 
been laid down by theſe gentlemen, ever 
ſince the firſt undertakings of Colbert, in 
the reign of Lewis XIV. has been, that 
proviſions muſt be kept low, that the rates 
of labour may be the ſame; all of them 
ſeeming to take for granted, that if the one 
was effected, the other muſt follow of courſe. 
Had ſuch an idea dropped by chance from 
the pen of one or two writers, though of 
reputation, it would not be a matter of 
conſequence; but this is not the caſe; it 
| 18 
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is the corner: ſtone of a vaſt fabric in mo- 
dern politics; the whole manufacturing 
and trading intereſt of nations are ſaid 
totally to depend on it; and the fall of ſome 
countries, with the riſe of others, have 
been attributed to this cauſe: and theſe 
ſentiments are adopted and publiſhed by 
numerous moſt reſpectable authors, Who 
have enlightened almoſt every ſubject they | 
have treated. 
While opinions have ſuch authority for 
their foundation, the moſt one can venture 
to do is to examine, if general maxims have 
not been laid down, without ſufficiently 
attending to exceptions; an error too com- 
mon in the greateſt writers. The aſſer- 
tions that have been ſo generally hazarded, 
either tend ſtrongly to evince, that the 
rates of labour depend on thoſe of pro- 
viſions, or they tend to nothing: if it is 
meant with relation, not to different di- 
ſtricts of -the ſame kingdom, but on com- 
pariſon of one againſt another, the 
ſmalleſt knowledge is ſufficient to ſhew, 
that other cauſes muſt be recurred to, becauſe 
where proviſions are of very little value, 
. labour we are told is extremely dear, from 
the natural difficulty of inducing thoſe to 
work, 
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work, who can live without it: not to ſpeak 
of manufactures, an aggregate of labour 


flouriſhing moſt where proviſions are deareſt; 
whereas, if the latter regulated the price 
of the former, the cheapeſt countries of 


Europe ought to have the greateſt fabricks, 
which is the direct reverſe of truth. 
For this reaſon, there is as much pro- 


priety in examining this argument by 


the variations of the different provinces of 
the ſame kingdom, as thoſe of 9 


nations. 
No one can wonder at the idea in general 


of labour depending on proviſions, becauſe 


it is ſo natural, that it ought ever to be the 


fact. A labourer's earnings ſhould be 
guided by his neceſſary expences; for if 


he earns double, treble, &c. he will no 


longer be a labourer, but a maſter, or 
merely idle. Thus, in the great diſtinctions 
of rates, not ſuch as are any where to be 


found, but may be ſuppoſed, this depen- 
dance would become real; for if bread 


was to be 6d. a pound, and meat Is. and 


cheeſe 9d. and fo forth, it is very evident, 


that labour muſt greatly riſe, or the poor 
ſtarve; but caſes, which can have no 


exiſtence, ought not to be the occaſion of 


S ” {ſuch 


Vc r N 
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ſuch arguments. In the ſlighter deviations, 
which are really co-exiſting, but in dif- 
ferent places, we muſt look for facts to 
guide us in ſuch enquiry. 

A modern author of real abilities &, 
ſtarts on this ſubject an idea, which ſeems 
extremely juſt. He obſerves that the rates of 
labour cannot be decided by thoſe of provi- 
ſions; and as an inſtance, aſks if a weaver 
could live upon air, whether he would ſell his 
labour ſo much the cheaper? attributing 
the variations to the competition of de- 
mand; a notion in which he has been co- 
pied by more than one inſignificant ſcrib- 
bler. But this is a new idea; if it 1s 
juſt, the old one of proviſions being the 
guide, muſt be falſe. The point under. 
conſideration, when we are examining 
the circumſtances relative to various prices 
of neceſſaries, is to prove how juſt the 
aſſertions of numerous authors are on that 
ſubjeft., We are to prove that labour does 
not depend on proviſions; it 1s an after 

1quiry, to ſhew on what zr? does depend; 
and not ſo nearly connected with an under- 
taking of this ſort, 

Vol. IV. Y lere 


— 


Sir James Stewart, in his Political Oeconomy, 
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Here then appears the propriety of come 
paring the rates of labour with thoſe of 
proviſions ; as the reſult may tend to correct 
errors of great conſequence in themſelves, 
and yet greater from the characters of the 
perſons from whom they have proceeded. 
That the idea of the rate of labour may 
be clear, I ſhall purſue the method followed 
in my Northern Tour, ſuppoſing a labourer 
to earn the average of the three ſeaſons. 
| His wife to work in that of harveſt and 
hay- time, and to have ſix weeks employ- 
ment at the winter price of women. 
His eldeſt fon to be a firſt man, 

His next, a ſecond, 

His third, a Jad. 

One daughter, a dairy maid. 

Another a common matd. 

Not, as I there obſerved, that this is 
a ſtate of real families, but only a true 
. way of repreſenting the total of labour in 
one ſum. But for the ſatisfaction of the 
reader, I ſhall add the average weekly 
pay of the men. In reſpect to the com- 
pariſon with proviſions I ſhall give the 
average of bread, butter, cheeſe, and meat, 
and alſo thoſe articles ſeparate, 


Where 


1 
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Where there are blanks that have prices in 
the near neighbourhood, I ſhall ſupply them. 

In caſe no winter employment of women, 
it will be left out in the calculation. 


| SSO Sys Total |Weekly 
Places. J Q J O 8 earnings. Pay. 
r | 
4.4 1d. ASTD: $546 d. 
1. Bempſtead I |7 424 [4 [50 14 8 3 
2. Tring |1 72 444 19 8 © 
3. Blifworth 11 [5 47 32 3249 2 6] 7 10 
4. Hazelbeach |1 |5 32343 [45 6 666 1 
5. Glendon 16 42 33 3744 5 6|7 1 
6. Juenbiyyy 1 6 3433 3750 8 36 10 
7. Diſhley [1 623237 3745 8 6 6 4 
8. Alfreton 1416 [4 32 3249 2 / 6 11 
9. Radburn |1 16 434 3753 4 38 0 
10. Tiddfwell 16 [4 34 3150 1907 0 
11. Cheft-rfield 1 |7 4,31 344 6 % 8 © 
12. Lawton 1 6242 32 3454 12 6| 8 © 
13. Broadſworth 147432 34 3450 ᷣ 9 6 3 
14. Wombwell 1 |7 3234 3259 18 0 9 11 
15. Bootham 1 6 3 34 3448 © 6 6 © 
16. Savinehead 14444 34 34/70 9 012 3 
17. Leverington 14624 32 3457 7 6 7 6 
18. Runcton 126 ]3 [3234/59 11 98 8 
19. Snettiſpam 126 4 34 3259 6 88 2 
20. Warbam 126 3 3434/52 2 48 © 
21. Aylſbam 12624 31 3446 15 67 7 
22. Earlham 147.2232 34]51 16 7 1 
23. Hadleigh 12 7% 4 344 49 7 0711 
24. Youngsberry 14824 4 4451 10 67 9 
25. Peterſham 149 44 44 4452 2 6 10 10 
26. Cuddington 14 82 32 44 4464 5 010 7 
27. Fewerſbam 149 4445 4461 8:01 9:7 
28. Rye 11317 424 4453 © 6/0 © 
29. Sheffield Place 126 |4 32 3444 11 o| 7 3 
30. Valberton |2 |8 4 34 4447 9 o|8 3 
31. fe Wight 11518 2343451 o 98 8 
32. Critchill 2 64 123 3438 15 6 8 
33. Moreton 1264/2 [3339 16 0 6 9 
34. Henlade 126 342434 44 14 O7 7 
35. B. Cannons 2 64 343 3433 4 5 o 
36. Beconsfield 1 7314414 (4 7 13 98 0 
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Average price 9 3 d. per Bb. 


Places. _ 
No. 4 
33-4 


Averages | 


| 
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Te. earn. 


3916 0. 


9 1 3 


4. . 
45 6 6 
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TOUR 
Here the reader ſees the proportion be- 
tween labour and proviſions at every 
diſtinct place; but this is not ſufficient for 
the compariſon at large; we muſt for this 
end divide the table into claſſes, according 
to the average of all proviſions. 


of 3d. per Ib. 
| 


do O o o 


00 
N 


| 


Dees Cee ß | 


f 6 
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Average price of 3 d. 1 per tb. 
3 > 8 | Q | = | Tot. earn. | Peckly 
A S |S S 1 | 5 
Places. I I & 2 B | * 
: „ Fe bo „ „ oj te 
No.3|1 |5 437 49 2 67 10 
, £ $172» 
6]: |6 | 37 3x 50 8 36 10 
-|i [0+ [3x [3145 © Dj 0:4 
8] 46 [4 32 40 2 0 6 11 
I 145153 4 31 ©. 
10 1 6 KA 3z | 50 4 © 1 7.0 
14417 | 3z | 33 | 59 38 9911 
19|1z| 6 4 |3x|59 6 8| 8 2 
22 1 7 | 24 | 3x 1 16 | 7. 18 
Averages | 1 | 6 3432 N 1 


Average price of 3d. 2 per 1b. 


No. 11 11-17 14 1 33 | 54 6-0 8 0 
12|1 Gr 42 1 54 12 6 38 0 
1343 5 9 25 3 
17 It i 97- 7 ©1 7. 0 
14 „ 4 |3:|4615.6] 7 7 
29 126 |4 | 3x | 4411 0 7 3 
31|14|8 27 34 51 © 9| 8 8 
| 35 | 2 | 6} |'3X | 3 133 4 ©] 5. © 
Averages | 1+ 8 1 © 9] 7 3 
—I=|=]= NE ry 
Average price of 4 d. per Ib, 
No.1\1 |7 144, 159.14 01 8 3 
: 23 [12.1734 14, [38 149 7 0m 
36] 13174 [4414 [4713 9] 8. 0 
Averages 1+ | 93+ 143 | 4 149 4 1:4 $.-0 


Average 
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price of 4d. ? per lb. 


|B1Q[8 Tor. earn. | Weekly 
| TETRIS | * 
Places, 5 J 7 Y & dd 
4. d. d. d. l. 5. PE . d. 
No. 2 1 7 44 4 49 19 08 0 
24484 4, 14 5 10 6] 7 9 
26 1 8237 4 64 5 010 7 
28 147 42 4 53 © 6]10 0 
302 [8 4 34 47 0 3 
Averages — 2 1 41 53 4 8 1 
Average price of 4d. +} per Ib. i 
No. 25 1219 4744 [62 2 610 10 | 
2714 9 42 44 61 8 © 9. 7 : 
Averages | — 9 4x 44 61 15 3110 2 1 
| — —1— — — kx — — Y 
Recapitulation. q 
enen 31.65 1 
Dit. of 3.5 1454 3 3.52 12 1 : 1 1 
D % % % AE: g 
Dit. of 4 4. n 14 74 PE: 45 49 4 11} 8 © 4 
Dit. of 4 4. 2 12 7445 4 53 4 8] $ 11 I 
1114 Is 1885 
Dit. of 4 4. 414 424461 15 3110 2 


This account has not upon the whole near 
ſo many contradictions in it as the laſt. N 
I drew up on a fimilar occaſion ; but ſtill 
there are ſo many, that it will be difficult 
to attribute the variations to thoſe of pro- 
viſions. As to the laſt article of 44.3, it 
by no means carrics with it the. ſame au- 

| . thority 


* 
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thority as the reſt ; it is drawn from only 
two places, one of them Peter ſbam, 10 miles 
from London, and in a diſtrict where twenty 
other cauſes conſpire to raiſe the rates of 
labour. The other F everſham, a ſeaport 
on the Thames, that has ſuch inceſſant 
communication with London, that the 
prices of proviſions are regulated by her 
markets; full of hop grounds, fiſhermen and 
ſmugglers; in ſuch a ſpot, labour being 
high as well as proviſions is not at all 
characteriſtic of the union. The other 
parts of the table are not at all in uniſon, 
The average price of 3. x earns within 125. 
as much as 4. , though 394.4 falls ſhort of 
it 40s. The riſe from 3d. to 3 d. t is 10/., 
according to which there ought to be an- 
other riſe of 10/. from 3d. to 34.5 but 
inſtead of that it Falls 17, 75. and from 39. 
to 3 d. 1 takes another fall of 45s. more, 
which is fo contrary to all gradation, that 
It is impoſſible to ſuppoſe any can govern 
it; and when it begins to riſe, as it does 
from 34.4 to 4d., it is only 45. 2 d. in 50/. 
From thence to 4d. 2, inſtead of 4-5. it is 40. 
Every thing in the table is by the rule of 
eontraries, except the loweſt, and the 


171 4 higheſt 
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- higheſt prices coinciding with thoſe of pro- 
viſions. 
The weekly pay is not of ſo much con- 
ſequence, becauſe it is only one part of la- 
bour in many: this is more regular than the 
other, but is nevertheleſs full of contra- 
dictions. The riſe from 3d. to 3d. 1 is 
15. ꝙ d., whereas from 3 d. f to 3d. is a 
fall of 15. 5 d. — 44. earns leſs than 3 d. f; 
; with ſeveral other variations, directly 
Contrary to the rate of proviſions. 

The price of bread is ſo even, that 1 
cannot compare labour with that alone, 
in the ſame comprehenſive method; but 
it is worthy of noting, that in general the 
fame inconſiſtencies would be found. | 
Earnings, at = 3 
Average ditto, at 14. 49 6 0 
Which is directly oppoſite to the price. 

In a word, I muſt be allowed to ſuppoſe, 
that labour and proviſions have no other 
connection than in very great variations, 
and not always in them; but in the inter- 
mediate fpaces, the whole depends on other 
cauſes, or on chance. It is not difficult to 
ſuppoſe ſeveral chat may have an in- 
fluence. 5 


The 


— 
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The great cauſe is probably the pro- 
portion there may be between the demand, 
and the hands to ſupply it; for if many 
men are wanted, and few to be had, prices 
will riſe though the people lived upon 
air. There are more variations in demand 
than may be at firſt thought of; all public 
and parliamentary works affect a whole 
neighbourhood: great private undertakings 
do the ſame: improvements in huſbandry, 
ſuch incloſing, marling, claying, &c. 
Anotner great ſource of variation is, the 
manner in which our poor-laws are 
executed; if the poor are, through the 
Juſtices biaſs, favoured greatly to the encou- 
raging idleneſs, it will have the ſame 
effect in taking hands from the old quantum 
of work, as a freſh demand, and prices 
muſt in conſequence riſe. Theſe and ſeveral 
other caules it is very clear would operate, 
without any dependance on the price of 
proviſions. „ DS 

It is the manufacturing intereſt in this 
kingdom, that has uſually complained of 
the rates of proviſions raiſing the price 
of their labour; or perhaps more the 
ſentiments of various writers than of per- 
ſons really concerned in our fabrics. But 
their 
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their complaints are certainly groundleſs? 
ſome of our manufactures have ſunk, and 
others have riſen. Has the former been 
the effect of dearneſs of proviſions, or the 
latter of cheapneſs? Manufactures have 
declined in Suffolk, and flouriſhed in 
' Torkſhire and Somerſetſhire, and all the 
weſt; but Suffolk of all thoſe is the 
cheapeſt. They decline in SHH and riſe 
in Norfolk, * proviſions be the fame 


in both. 

And let it be nene that While 
proviſions are at a regular price, labour is 
trregular; great orders for goods, from 
abroad, raiſe the prices much, though pro- 


viſions remain exactly the ſame. 
All theſe circumſtances would be dif- 


ferent, if there were arbitrary laws of police 
to force men to work at rates decided by 
variations in the price of proviſions. How 
far this is the caſe in France I am not 
clearly informed; but how they can 
now, and for ſome time laft paſt, be 
rivalling us in manufactures from cheapneſs 
of proviſions, I cannot underſtand, while 
it is very well known, that we ſhould have 
exported much corn to them without any 
bounty, had the ports been open; which 

| is 
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is a plain proof, that wheat has been 
higher there than in England. 

We are for ever probibiting the expor- 
tation of wheat, and at the ſame time com- 
plaining, that other countries underſel 
our manufactures through cheapneſs of pro- 
wifions, I ſpeak not of the bounty, but 
mere exportation, which would at this 
day go on were it allowed; and is I think 
proof ſufficient, that the commodity 1s 
much cheaper with us than in other coun- 
tries, elſe moſt aſſuredly they would not 

pay freight, expences, and the merchants 
Profit, beſides our market price. 

But ſuppoſing this was not the caſe, 

yet are we not to aſſert, that nations are 

on an equality, becauſe a weaver in one 
receives a ſhilling, and in another has no 
more. There are many circumſtances, 
which ſhould be taken to account. Will 
a Frenchman work as much and as well 
in a given time for the ſame pay as an 
Engliſbman? Is a Dutchman and an Eng- 
hiſhman exactly upon a par? Surely theſe 
queſtions are of eſſential confequenee ; but 
who will anſwer them? Is no account to 
be taken of numerous holydays in one 
country, few in another? 


S Are 
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Are not all nece/ſaries to be ed 5 


The French manufacturer pays perhaps leſs 


for bread and drink than the Britiſb one; 


but who pays moſt in perſoma taxes, be- 
ſides numerous others? Which, under 


the burthen of a numerous family, meets 


with moſt eaſe and relief? The French- 


man muſt earn for all, and not keep from 


ſtarving perhaps at laſt, but not the Eng- 
liſhman: a miſerable oppreſſed life muſt 


have many days of neceſſary relief from 


work; and much work badly done. Is 
nothing to be allowed for theſe articles ? 

But all that is French is to fill this 
country with terror. , While the ſuperior 
power of that kingdom threatened the 
| liberties of Europe, ſuch apprehenſions were 
political, and kept up a conſtant vigilance 
to watch her motions. But as well might a 
. Greek dread the power of the great king 
after Alexander's expedition, or an Eng liſb 
man under Cromwell tremble at that 
of Spain, as any one in the preſent age 


fear the ſuperior genius of France. 
Nations have their grandeur, but they 


have alſo their declenſion; and there is 
not in the records of hiſtory an inſtance 


4¶ͥ ꝙ—[r¹³ʃUL 
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of one flouriſhing to a moſt formidable 
height, and then ſinking regularly for near 
fourſcore years, which has been the caſe 
with France ſince the peace of Nimeguen, 
and afterwards enjoying a reſurrection to 
dreaded power. 

Let us not therefore be filled with vain 
fears and apprehenſions of every manu- 
facture, every advantage, gained by France. 
We have nothing to dread from the power 
of the houſe of Bourbon ; and thoſe who 
pretend that the manufaQtures and trade 
of that kingdom are to deſtroy ours, ſpeak 
like merchants that have not an idea beyond 
their counting-houſe, inſtead of taking 
a view of the progreſs of human affairs, 

and from the paſt judging of the future. 
The manufactures of France have. declined 
ſince the laſt century. Where are a fourth 
of the forty thouſand looms at Lyons, now 
to be found? Where are her twenty 
millions of inhabitants? Where is the 
revenue of Leuis XIV.? Where his four 
hundred thouſand men in arms reſiſting 
three fourths of Europe? Where the navy 
that rode trinmpRunt 1 in the Engliſb chan- 
nel? Where is the man 10 blind as not 
to 
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to ſee, that the power of France is ſunk, 
that ſhe has but the remains of her former 
fame to patch out a ragged reputation? 
Need I reverſe the medal? Does this 

nation want to have her ſtate explained ? 
Let her go to the croaking politicians, who 
tell her of the © unproſperous ſituation of 
our publick affairs, and feaſt on ridiculous 
tales of her declenſion and ruin.“ 


n 


4 To ſo wretched a ſtate have policy, principle, and even 
un derſtanding, arrived in this country, that we eſtimate the 
degrees of our national wiſdom and ſtrength, by the com- 
parative folly and debility of our neighbours, ſays the 
author of the Conflderations on the Policy, c. of this King- 
dom the comparative eſtimation of the wiſdom and folly, 
is the creature of his own brain; but as to the ſtrength and 
debility, the caſe is very different, and nothing but the 
darkeſt ignorance can ever fix any but a comparative idea 
to them. What is national ſtrength ? Are riches, armies, 
navies, people, to be ſo conſidered ? By what meaſure are 
their power to be aſcertained, if not by the ſtrength of our 
uſual enemies? For what purpoſe have we armies, fleets, 
debts, taxes, &c. but to defend ourſelves againſt, that is, 
rompare with our neighbours ? Of what uſe 1s that bound- 
leſs trade and exceſſive manufacturing, which theſe writers 
are ever haranguing! on, if not to enable us to equal the 
power of France and Spain? National ſtrength is not worth 
a am to Britain for any other uſe: It is the only rule 
and meaſure of our ſtrength, and the only idea this nation 
ever entertained of it. If our enemies fink into debility, 
we have no longer a uſe for that enormous power which has 
burthened us with debts; provided other rivals do not 
ariſe on their ruins, to continue the competition. The 
intereſts of Foreign commerce are requiſite, merely with a 
view to ſtrength; the eaſe and happineſs of the kingdom 
depend not on it. for 85 
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LETTER IV. 


AVING made ſuch deductions from 
the prices of proviſions and labour, 
as their variations appeared to me to call 

for, I ſhall next compare both theſe objects 
with another which ought to be cloſely 
connected with them, the poor rates, that 
we may be able to decide how far ſuch 
aſſiſtance is proportioned to the neceſſities 
they were intended to relieve, 


I Poor Aver. 3h L, 
rates | price Week(y Total Riſe of | 
Places. 22 Prov.| pay. earnings. Labour. Riſe of Rates. 
„„ 4 
1. Hempſtead, 1 N 4 [8 350 14 © 

2. Winſlow, 3 © | | ; 

3. Blifwerth, 1 of 32 | 7 100649 2 6| Double in ro years. 

4. Haxelbeech, I o 3 [6 1145 66] | 
5. Glendon, 1 © 32 7 1144. 5 6 
5. Kertering, |3 o| © nu 
77 5 32 6 100ß50 8 3 {20 Years ago but 
| 2 | 3 d.: t5 years. 

ago only 9 /, now 

140 J. to 1504.3 

not more poor 

ö now than then; 

| {| attributed to ex- 
N | | | | ceſſive tea drink- 
3 N | ing. 
8 Tiſtan, j1 © | | + In 20 The rates riſen dou- 
1 N | | years, | ble in ao years, 
| | 
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Poor Aver. | Bo, | 1 
rates price (Weekly Total |Riſeof | 
Places. per · prov. | pay. earnings. Labour.| Riſe of Rates, 
| | % Me | te: Gol Wt, nl | 
9. Melton and 4 6 „„ 
Hinkley, | | BF | | ; 
10. Diiſpley, 2 0 32 6 445 8 64 in 20[Above half in 26 59 
| x e | years years. 
11. Severaltowns 4 3 5 * 
by ditto, 5 . 
12. Alfreton, 1 © 3+ 6 11/49 2 © in 20 
13. Radburn, o 9g 32 8 c 53 4 3 in 20 
14. Tiddfwell, 1 6 32 7 956 100 Doubled in 15 or 20 I 
. ; : | years. 42. 
1-5. Cheſterfield, 20 33 8 © 6 4 in 20 Ditto. | | 
5 \ 75485 ; 1 0 778 : 54 4/7 20 Years ago 6 d. 43+ 
3 | I and 20 before that 44+ 
17.Broadfeoorth,o 8 34 6 350 9g 0 pes ck SE 5 
18. Wombavell, '2 0 32 | 9 11159 18 off in 20 4 
19. Bootham, 3 o| 34 | 6 o[48 o 6F1n 20 ” 
20. Lincoln, 2 6 | 2 F 4 
21. Camwick, +13 0 Not 2 5. 20 years 49. 
11 | > ago. _ | 
vs | "og O 72 r 5 in 10 f in 20 years, 
23. Long Sutton, 1 2 „„ bi 
Ee: | | C of 3500 acres of 2 
. 1 E ſalt marſh, would Bl 
| | | let at 24s. an | 
24. Leverington, 1 o 34 7 657 7 6| Ry | 93 
25. Wiſheach, 3 © 5 . | | 
26. Walpole, o 10 | | In 1560, © 34 
SY | 8 6 4. $4 
1 | 1700 0 55 
27. Runcton, 1 80 348 859 11 94 in 10 | 56 
28. Maſſingbam, 1 3 | | B | | 55 
29 · Snettiſham, 1 Oo 32 8 259 68 20 Years ago, 6d. 50 
| | „ I Zo pears ago, 4 4. 50 
30. Warham, 98 8 34 8 O 52 2 47 in 20/20 Years ago, 4. | be 
31. Aylſham, 2 ol 34 7 746 15 G/L in 203 in 20 years. | 6 
32. Brammerton, 2 0 | Doubled in 20 years, 
33. Earlham, 1 9| 32 | 7 1151 16 oj; in 20Ditto. 
34. Bracon Aſp, 2 6 + Ditto, | | 6: 
35» F lege Hun. I © 20 Vears ago but 3d. | 6 
36. Haſtead, 3 8 + | | 
37. Caichefeer, 16 66 | | 
Ditto, F | 
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Vor. 


Poor ¶ Aver. 
day; price 
Place. J Er, prod. 
: fe 4. 4 d. 
38. Lexden, &c. 3 o ; 
59. Toungsbury, 13 O| 44 
40. Ware, 3 ö 
41, Cheam, 2 6] 44 
42. Feverſham, (3 6 44 
43 Beaksburn, 3 1 
44. Addiſbam, 13 91 
45. Littleburn, I ©} - 
ab. Preſton, 1 6 
47. Iſle Thanet, 2 9 
48. Chailey, Ig o | 
7 | 
49. Sheffield Pl. 14 6| 34 
| POD | MY 
zo. Walberton, I 6 44 
$1. Je Wight, 3 1 
52. Ditto, 13 o| 34 
| 53. Alresford, 1 6 
$4. Gilbury, i 9 
| 56. Critchill,, [2 6 334 
56. Moreton, II of 3 
567, Came, 8 
58. Milton Ab. Iz 0 
59. Mapperton, I 3 | 
6o. Leigh, 1 
61. Taunton, | 100 3t | 
62. Donnington, 4 0 
63. Newbury, I5 F1 


J. 


7 


Wok 


9 


© 


Tt otal 
pay. carvings. 
a &. 1 


51 10 6 ö 


j 


f. & 


none 


none 


Riſe of 


Labour, 


«ay 
7 


| 


Riſe of rates. 


| 8 
20 Vears ago not 
15. 6 d. | 
Mare is juſt by 
Youngsbury ; rates 
are there ſo much 
lower on account 
| - of a workhouſe. 


More than 4 in 20 
years. 


bu 


| 


Totally owing to the 
great commons. 


IMuch owing to the 


commons in the 
pariſh, 


20 Years ago 9d. 


70-0/.ayearin the 
iſland, 


35 Years ago but 


one pauper 3 now 
the rates amount 
to 80 J. a year. 


35 Years ago, none. 
20 Years ago, 10d. 


+ in 20ʃ20 Years ago, 6 d. 


20 Vears ago, 10 d. 
20 Years ago, 5 d. 


and 80 years no- 
thing. 


20 Vears ago, 64. 


Called 7s. but 


not to full of 
real rent. 
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Poor Aver. © Sl 
Prates price Weekly| Total R k of | 
Place. | er -\prev. pay, (earnings. Labour. 
| „ „ 
64. Harleyford, 2 6 ö none Were 4s. 94. but 
i | 
6 


"I of rater; 


| Jowered by a 
7 


| workhouſe. 
65. Becomsfield, 2 . 


—— 


oy e e in-26 
n 2 8 | FN . . 1 in wh 5 dar 7 


N. B. There is ſome riſe of labour every where except in thoſe places 
againſt whom the word none is put; but * who gave me intel 
lgence knew not the proportion. 


Here it appears, that on the average of 
this Tour, poor rates are 25s. 8d. in the 
pound rent. This enormous tax, which 
amounts to near 4 ſeventh of the rental, 
has, we find, conſiderably more than dou- 
bled its amount in 20 years; at the ſame 
time that the prices of labour throughout 

the fame tract of country, are a fourth 

higher than they were 18 years ago. It is 
impoſſible to account rationally for ſuch an 
increaſe ; that it has kept pace only with 

the neceflities of the poor, is impoſſible, as 
I ſhall attempt to ſhew clearly by comparing 
theſe circumſtances together. | 

But it will be neceffary to divide this 

table according to rates, that we may ſee | 
_ what connection there is between them and 
the prices of labour and proviſions. 
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Rates under 1 b. in the pound. 


EN of ; Riſe of | Riſe of 
"IV 4 | Prowvi- Weekly | Total labour in rates in 
Place. Rates. font. labour. earnings. 20 years|20 years 
«> | | in the C. in the V. 
{So 4. . J. d. 1. Fo a.\ mi ah 5. d. 
No. 13.0 9 Nei 4431-23070 
TT... ̃ 199 £4 i + aÞ ok. 
5 0 5 | | 0: 05F- $40 
26. 0 10 15 | 47. Sx 8 
30. 8 31 8 ©: 52 2:4} 210 10 0 
61. 5 10 33 7 7 44 14 of 10 0 
Average, * 844 32 7 52 2 8} in in 
Rates at 1 b. in the pound. 
No. 3. [a of 31 7 10 49 2 6 1 
1 1 8 | ig 6 1 pr 6 6 
& „ „% [57 2/1466 56 $f 
0 9 -Þ | | 6 810 © 
12. % 31 6 11 %% 2 of 5 8 
V | 110 80 
24. 10 37 + 6 76 | 
20. l $61 $5: :100 > za 
56. 1 of 3 [6 9 36 16 % 3 410 © 
Average, 1 of 34 7 2 48 15 2 5 0 11 0 
Rates from 15. to 25. in the pound. 
r 3 1 "19 3 180 14 © | 
1 3+ +19: 0-140 109-1 Re 
r 9 „ 
ww . 6: 
1 5 3 9 10 0 
1 6 31 o 61 18 4 5 5 10 © 
| OO INE hte 


7 * Doubled in 10. 


2 2 
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Rates from 25, 10 3 5. in the po und. 
Riſe of | Rije of 


labour inirates in 


. = ee ly Total 

Place. Rates. frons. labour. earnings. 
EET . bot d. g. des n 85 . 
No.7. [2 6 32 6 10 jo 8 3 
10, „% |: o 4,445 © 876 
15.2 O 37 | 8 0 [54 | 6 4 
iN 7j2 0 1:35 [git |c0 18 © 
31. [2 0 3# |7 7 46 15 6 
41. [2 6| 44 10 7 |64 5 © 
$5. „ 6 [ 31 6 838 15 © 
$0, „ 6 '4 s % 139 
Average, 2 3 34 8 o 50 18 9 


o years|20 year- 
12 the C. in the . 
„ „ 6. d. 

5. 18 0 

6 811 0 

„„ 
Io © ; 

$8664 £0 

13 4 
67 5 


TOUR 


Rete 25 3 5. 70 45. 6 d. in the pound. 


No. 19. [3 2 | 34 | 6 o 48 a& 5 6 8. | 
39.3 ©] 4 | 7 9151 10 6 it 0 
42. * + 9 78 0 11 © 
3 8 8 ßig 2 10 
ene 

Average, 3 4 2 7 10 [52 6 3 + DEW -o 

3 6 — ee, * — — 

| Recapitulation. 

Rates un-⸗o 84] 34 | 7 5 650 250 6 11 ESL 

der Is. . 5 | 

At1s. 1 0 31 7 2 8 15 2 58. it 0 

1c. to 23.6] 32 8 51 18 4 5 5 10 0 

nee s e eis 9j 6 $4] 11 5. 

I 3+: 7-10: 157 6 $4 9} 11: 0, 
0d. | +: | [ | L | 


In remarking the variations of this table» 
let us firſt turn to the loweſt earnings of 


1: the labourer, for there we ſhould naturally 


look for the higheſt poor rates; but inſtead 
of ſo plain a connection, they are, except 


one, 
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one, the loweſt in the table. On the con- 
trary, the higheſt earnings ſhould be at- 
tended by the le rates, but fo far is this 
from being the cafe, that there are two 
complete diviſions in the table lower, which 
are as many as are above it, 

Rates under 15. and from 2 5s. to 3s. are, 
within a few ſhillings, attended by the 
ſame earnings. It is the ſame with 1 c. to 
25. and 3s. to 45. 6 d. . 
The prices of proviſions are ſo regular, 
that not many concluſions are to be drawn 
from them ; however, one may ſee that there 
is no connection between them and rates, 
br, at leaſt, extremely trifling, for the loweſt 
price is attended by the loweſt earnings; . 
yet 3 f is the ſame as 3 1; and 32+ in one 
column, varies half as much from 32 in 
another, as from the loweſt earnings to 
the higheſt, 
If the aber s weekly pay is taken for 
the guide, yet greater contradictions will 
be found. 
The average total earnings at thoſe 
places where rates riſe to 15. in the pound, 
re 491. 8s. gd.; whereas earnings 
are 517. 76. 8d. where rates are from 1 s. 
to 4s. 64.; from whence one would ſup- 
poſe, that the more you raiſe the price of 
A = 3+. labour, 
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labour, the higher will the poor's tax riſe 
with it, which is contrary to all reaſon. 
In the weekly pay it is the ſame; the rates 


to 1 f. have 75. 3 d. 4 per week labour; but 
| thoſe from 15. to 45. 64, have 75. 11 "FS 


Further; the rife of labour ought uni- 


formly to mark the lowneſs of rates, and in 


this inſtance here appears more connection 


than 1n ſeveral of the other columns, for 


the higheſt riſe of labour has been where 
rates are loweſt; and the ſmalleſt riſe has 
been where rates are higheſt ; but then the 
intermediate variations are quite wild : the 
ſecond greateſt riſe of labour correſponds 


with the higheſt rates, except one, which 


1s 4 wind oppolite | to what it ought 
to be. | 

At 15, rates, the rife of labour is 2; 
whereas from 25. to 35. it is a third, which 


is a great difference, and on the wrong 


ſide; with ſeveral other contradictions of 
the ſame kind. 

Relative to proviſions, the riſe of labour 
ſhould correſpond with the increaſe of their 
prices, but no ſuch dependance is found. 


The loweſt price of proviſions ſhould be 


attended by the higheſt riſe of labour; but 


it is almoſt directly contrary; and where 


the 
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the price of proviſions is equal, the varia- 
tions in the riſe of labour are great; the 
riſe of a third, a fourth, and a fifth, are 
attended by the ſame rates of proviſions. 
The riſe of poor rates ought to have an 
intimate connection with the prices of pro- 
viſions; but nothing that chance could caſt, 
can be further from the fact; the /owweſt . 
price of proviſions is attended by nearly the 
higheſt riſe in rates, and in one column of 
the higheſt . price, ſuperior. The average 
price of 3d. 1 per 16. is attended by 3s. in 
the pound leſs riſe of rates than 3 d. 1. In 
a word, the whole column little elſe but - 
contradictions. | 
Nor is there more reaſon in the variations 
of the rie of rates and the earnings, for 
the average total earnings of the three 
higheſt articles are 5 1 J. 7s. 8d.; the attend- 
ing riſe in poor rates 105. 9d.; the average 
earnings of the loweſt articles 49/7. 8 f. d.; the 
correſponding riſe of rates gs. 5 d. 1. Thus, 
by the poor's earning 11. 18s. 11 d. per ann. 
more in one place than in another, their 
tax iacreaſes inſtead of [otwerimg. 
It appears equally ſtrong in the weekly 
pay; at the average earnings of 
76. II d. the riſe in rates is (in 


the pound), - = 4.0 10 9 
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Whereas, at 75. 3 d. per week, 

the riſe is onyx .o 9 7% 
From all which it 1s ſufficiently clear, 


that the variations in thoſe ſums which the 


poor receive either in pay or rates, do not, 


in ſcarcely any caſe, depend on their neceſ- 


ſities. Increaſe poor rates, you pay moſt 
to thoſe” who want the aſſiſtance leaſt. 


. Raiſe the prices of labour, the effect! 18 the 
ſame. 


Has the riſe in labour and poor rates 
been proportioned to the riſe in the prices 
of proviſions ? This is a very important 
point, but would require more minute elu- 
cidation than the preſent pages wall allow. 
The riſe of rates in 20 years, 2 and / 
That of labour in 18 years, = & . 


The firſt is, per cent, = 64 


3323 = fe = 3 

Relative to the progreſs of the prices of 
proviſions, not being the immediate ſubject 
of theſe papers, I can only give a flight 


ſketch from an author before me, who I 


{hall truſt to with the more readineſs, as his 


profeſſed aim is to mag gnity the miſeries of 


the poor from high prices, ſo that if he is 
wrong, we may de tolerably ſafe that it is 
not in leſſening them. He give es, among 

ES — * others, 
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others, two periods from 1706 to 1730 1 
and from 1730 to 1760; theſe will ſerve 


the purpoſe nearly as well as if they came 
down later, becauſe that period was to 


the full as much complained of, as any 


one ſince; and going ſo far back will be 
the more ſatisfactory, as it will give the 
reader an idea of prices, compared with the 
rtſe of poor rates in the period preceding 
the laſt 20 years, often mentioned in the 
foregoing tables. But, as I ſaid before, I 
am now offering a digreſſion of curioſity, 
and not profeſſedly treating the ſubject 
therefore the ſame minute attention to every 
year is not equally neceſſary. 

From 1706 * to 1730, mutton 


and beef ber ſtone, -' £0 1 8 

From 1730, o 176 0%/%%/ 028 

The riſe, - — 0,014 
Which is per cent. 20 


From 1706, to 1730. Pork“ G 2 0 
1730, to INS Ditto, o 2 6 


The riſe, „„ 


1 " * 


An Er nquiry into the Prices of M. "IR Matt, . 
1768, Folio. 
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Which l. 25 
Mutton and beef, - 20 


7 Average of the three, = 222 


From 1706, to 1730. Wheat 
Per. — g OS 
2730, en. 15: $4 


RL. 71 


| 

I 

— 
b 


Which is per cent. 


From 1706, to 1730. Malt, 1 6 23 
1730, to 1700. Ditto, 1 4 5E 


VWA 


2 


* Tt would be no eaſy matter to find a page in the 
Conſiderations on Policy, &c. of the Kingdom, that con- 
tzined not a falſhood or an abſurdity. Among an 
hundred others, he tells us that the medium price of 
corn, ordinarily, is 26 s. a quarter throughout Europe, 
The gentleman, however, gives not his authority; 1 
ſhall therefore to avoid ſuch an impertinence, merely 
tranſcribe a paſſage from the ſpeech of M. de Chalo- 
tais, procureur general to the parliament of Brittany ; 
a piece extremely intereſting, which, in two pages, 
contains more good ſenſe, than this author will ever 
produce in two hundred. It is tranſlated by the 
writer of the Three Tracts on the Corn trade, a work 


which does him no light honour, 
« The 


* 
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Now the queſtion is, the compariſon 
between a fall in wheat of 16 f, and in 
malt of 6 E, againſt a riſe of meat of 22 2. 
Every one knows, that with reſpect to the 
conſumption of the poor, wheat is of far 
greater conſequence than meat, inſomuch, 
that a fall in it of 16 z ber cent. cannot be 
eſtimated Jeſs than equal to 22 f in meat; I 
muſt be allowed to think the difference much 
greater; however, if we take it only at that 
" oY propor- 


i 


"PEER 


8 — * * ** 
«* . 


1 


6 The common price of wheat through Europe 
varies but little: it is notorious that it is never below 
eighteen livres the ſetier (that is, twenty four, the 
change of Rennes) and that it ſcarcely ever riſes above 
two and twenty; therefore the average price is twenty 
livres.“ . | | 

The author of the Corn "Tracts adds this note. 
Equal to 33s. 64.4 the London quarter. Now it 

appears, that the average price of wheat for the laſt 
79 years hath been 33s. 24.3 AT WINDSOR, THAT 
is 4d, BELOW THE GENERAL MARKET OF EUROPE; 
whereas, before, for 91 years, it was 38s. 5, that is, 
45. 64. above the ſaid general price; and that theſe 
Mindſor prices are more to be depended on than could 
at firſt be known, is proved, not only by the ſaid 
average price of Europe, but alſo by the average price 
at London, from 1740 to 1764, being found, on en- 
quiry, to have been only ſix-pence a quarter leſs and 
by the average of all the wheat bought at the victual- 
ling offices at London, Dover, Portſmouth, and Ply- 
mouth, for the laſt 20 years, ending February 18, 
1765, as appears by an account laid betore parliament, 
being only 32s. 6d. 2, that is, 10 d. above the Vind- 


ſor price for the ſame time, and this laſt ſum will 
| | | | | amount 


compares the want of merit to leather or prunella. 
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proportion, the average of thoſe different 
articles of food is balanced; the fall in 
malt is not great, but uniting with that of 


wheat, it makes the equality of the. two 


| periods the more certain. 


From theſe data I cannot ER REP that 


one period (relative to the conſumption of 


the poor } in theſe articles is dearer than 


the other. It is true wheat, &c. was high in 


particular years, and there were many cla- 
mours and much rioting; but particylar 


years are not the enquiry, for a riſe in 


labour 


— 


amount to about 2 Z diſcount on the bills, but we 
cannot well call it leſs than 4 per cent. and then it 
will be found to have been 64. below the i aer, and 


to agree with the London price. 


Upon reading part of the Conſiderations, &c. I met 
with forty glaring errors in a few pages, and formed 
an idea of replying to it; before I got to the end of 
the pamphlet I found five hundred, and what is much 
more, ſuch a ſpirit of true prejudice—ſuch an itch of 
double dealing—fo many aſſertions ventured at random, 
without a ſhadow of argument or proof—ſuch bold 
concluſions, in numerous paſſages, drawn from rotten 
premiſes, that I did not want the help of that miſera- 
ble buffoonery, which. runs through it, againſt the 


landed intereit, doubtleſs thought by the author 


ſterling wit, to make me leave the performance to 
the neglect, which works of ſuch a caſt are ſure to be 
buried in. Even the cant preaching againſt the vices 


of the times will not fave it; for, unfortunately, his 


ravity moves our riſibility, and his humour makes us 
ſad; neither of them being unlike the poetry which he 
quotes, (and therefore, 1 ſu ppoſe, admires) which 


LY 
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labour or poor rates, is not for one, two, 


or three years, but for perpetuity ; it is the 
average of many, therefore, that is alone 
to be regarded. 5 
The two periods appear to be equal; but 


how different has it been with poors rates 


and labour? The price of the latter has 


been pretty regularly riſing; in the laſt 18 


years the increaſe is 25 per cent. at the ſame 
time that poor rates have increaſed 64 per 


cent.; and in the period preceding, in as 


rapid a manner, as appears from various of 


the foregoing minutes, | both thoſe. and 


labour extending in the periods minuted in 
the table in various inſtances throughout the 
ſame period, as theſe now n of the 
prices of proviſions. | 

But whether theſe cab are mi- 
nutely exact, is not of conſequence at preſent, 
becauſe it is from this ſlight ſketch manifeſt, 
that the riſe of labour Ras more than kept 
pace with that of proviſions, at the ſame 
time that that of rates has far outſtripped it. 

This is a point of no flight importance, 
and I purpoſe taking a more proper oppor- 
tunity of fully elucidating it by regular 
_ compariſons between every article and period. 
+." "a 


* 
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The diſtreſſes of the poor are in many 
mouths, and have been ſo conſtant a ſub- 
ject of late, as capitally to affect the greateſt 
public meaſures; but I will venture to 
aſſert, that they are equally ill underſtood 
and miſrepreſented by the numerous writers 
who plume themſelves on their humanity, 
becauſe they plead for removing the diſ- 
treſſes of the poor, by raiſing the price of 
labour, ſinking that of proviſions, and in- 
creaſing poor rates. Thus a late writer 
employs ſeveral pages, tending to prove, 
that wheat ſhould be 26 5. a quarter in Exg- 
land, becauſe it is fo, on an average, through 
the reſt of Europe; the fact, if true, by no 
means produces the concluſion he draws 
from it; but the fact is as falſe as the con- 
cluſion is ridiculous. 

That there are diſtreſſes among the poor, 
and ſuch as ought to be alleviated, no one 
will diſpute; but they proceed not from 
theſe cauſes. Their grand ſource is the 
application of that money to ſuperfluities, 
which ought to be, and formerly was ex- 
pended in nece//aries : I ſhall for the preſent 
name only tea and ſugar, becauſe it is uni- 
verſal throughout this Tour, except, I 
think, in ons ſingle place. Wherever I 
came, 
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came, every body agreed in their aſſertions 
on this head; whether they were for or 
againſt the poor in their arguments, made 
no difference; all united in the aſſertion, 
that the praCtice rice a day was conſtant, 
and that it was inconceivable how much it 
impoveriſhed them ; in very many pariſhes 


they attributed their exorbitant rates ſolely 35 


to this luxury; in many pariſhes does it 
ceign uncontrouled among thoſe very fami- 


lies that receive regular and large allow- 
ances from the rates. 


This is no matter of trivial conſequence; - 
no tranſitory or local evil; it is univerſal 
and unceaſing; the amount of it great. It 
is the principal cauſe of high rates and 
labour, without a correſponding relief to 
the poor, and as ſuch, cannot be too ſeri- 
- ouſly conſidered; the flighteſt calculations, 
of which, I have had many given me in 
various parts of the kingdom, are ſufficient 
to ſhew, that this ſingle article coſts numer- 
ous families more than ſufficient to remove 
thoſe real diftreſſes, which they will ſubmit 
to rather than lay aſide their tea. And an 
object, ſeemingly, of little account, but in 
reality, of infinite importance, is the cuſtom, 
coming in, of nen making tea an article of 
N | their 
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their food, almoſt as much as women; 
labourers loſing their time to go and come 
to the tea table; nay, farmers ſervants even 
demanding tea, for their breakfaſt, with 


the maids which has been actually the 
caſe 1 in Eaſt Kent. 3 


If the men come to loſe a8 ; much of AKA 
time at tea as the women, and injure their 
health by ſo bad a beverage, the Poor, in 
general, will find themſelves far more diſ- 
treſſed than ever. 

If the real diſtreſſes of the poor are in 
queſtion if their pay will not properly 
maintain them—if they are not cloathed in 
a warm and decent manner—well lodged— 
and nouriſhed plentifully with wholſome food 
—if the ſick man has not wherewithal 
for cure—or the hand of death leaves the 
widow and her orphans in diſtreſs—if un- 
relenting time brings grey hairs on the 
head of the induſtrious, - without ftrength 
for ſupport, or ſtore to reſort to—in the 
name of God force the purſes of the 
rich, if humanity does not open them, to 
relieve the Wants of their fellow creatures 
raiſe the price of labour —inereaſe your 
rates —do whatever the neceſſity of the caſe 


requires; it is then Humanity that ſpeaks, 


nor 
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nor is this a nation that will ever be deaf 
to her call. Had it ever entered my heart 
to arraign the police of the kingdom for 
adminiſtting comfort to poverty in diſtreſs, - 
I ſhould well have deſerved the aſſaſſinating 
ſtrokes mote than once levelled, but which 
I diſdain” too much to feel. , 

The man who takes the charitable vir- 
tues of humanity for his theme, is ſure of 
being, at leaſt, unattacked on that head; 
conſequently, if he has any intereſted point 
to carry any ſecret motive of his conduct, 
he has nothing to do but in the true hypo- 
critical ſtrain, to interweave the concealed 
idea with the plauſible covering, and mark 
himſelf for an aſſertor of the rights of hu- 
manity, or a defender of the intereſts of 
the poor. I cannot but conceive that this' 
muſt have been the caſe with ſeveral publi- 
cations, in which humanity and charity are 
ſo intermixed with rates, labour, and pro- 
viſions, that the reader may naturally take 
them all for ſynonimous terms, and think 
the road to heaven is to diſpenſe liberally to 
the poor no matter how, for what e 
poſe, or in n what manner. 
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But I beg to be excuſed from ſuch whole- 


ſale dealings, and to keep clear from jumb- 
ling ſuch, different matters into the ſame 


account, What is the object in view? Is 


it merely to raiſe rates and labour, and ſink 
proviſions, indiſcriminately, to all the poor, 
till they may live idle as well as induſ- 
trious? Or is it to reduce the neceſſities of 
the poor to ſuch a balance, with their means 


of procuring them, that they may be com- 


fortable and happy who are or have been 
induſtrious? If the latter is not the Point, 1 


am perfectly in the dark. 5 
Now let us ſlightly examine | the matter 


thus ſtated; ſuppoſe the price of labour 


raiſed, who will be the better? I reply, Not 


thoſe WhO moſt want it, and this from the 


facts of the preſent Tour; not à fourth of 


the riſe will go to thoſe whoſe former low 


earnings moſt demanded an increaſe. Sup- 
poſe the poor rates to riſe, will that remedy 


the evil? Not a jot; thoſe (it is very plain) 
are diſpenſed by no rules of want or pro- 


priety, but are given to them who earn the 


greateſt wages inſtead of the leaſt. But the 


price of proviſions may be ſunk? True; 


but the ſuppoſition muſt be over the Whole 
kingdom, not on divifion according to ne- 


2 1 
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ceſſity, but a general average; and I think 
[ have proved ſufficiently clear, that 
the variations will be wild as the winds ; * 
thoſe who can hardly live would have no 
relief, and others who earn pientifuliy would 
be eaſed to idleneſs. —Theſe ſuppoſitions 
are not more capricious than the facts have 
appeared to be throughout three fourths of 
England. 

Does not all this RA! ſtrongly to prove 
what I have remarked, more than once, 
before? that the poor laws of this kingdom 
are fo thoroughly defective, that let the 
poor be ever ſo diſtreſſed, you cannot re- 
lieve them with tolerable equality: vou | 
muſt ſperid ten ſhillings in miſchief, in 
order to lay out half a crown effectually. 

But hitherto I have taken the corner 
ſtone of the argument for granted; ſuppoſ= 
ing that the poor are really diſtreſſed amen |: 
neceffity—but the contrary I aver. That 
ſome few may be ſo; nobody can deny; 
but it would be the ſame under the beſt te- 
gulations that could poſſibly be framed, for 
human laws can never exclude exceptions ; 
but in ſuch debates as this, we muſt 1 rea- 
ſon only on the miiltitude, | 
A 1 Wants, 
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- Waits, * ab 7 My: are numerous; but 


what name are we to give to thoſe that are 


voluntarily embraced, in order for indul- 
gence in tea and fugir. I again repeat, 


that this is not in reference to a few indivi- 
duals, it is to the point with the whole 
body of the poor. Rates are to riſe enor- 
mouſly—labour to do the ſame—and the 


prices of proviſions are to be ſunk, con- 


trary to all the laws of common ſenſe ; for 


what? Not to honſe, clothe, or ſupport 


your poor not to alleviate their ſickneſs— 


ſupport their old age—or fill their bellies 

with beef and pudding ; ; but to enable them 
to drink tea. Labour has rifen 2 5 ber cent. 
in 18 years; and rates 64 per cent. in the 

ſame time, in order that the poor might drink 


tea twice, inſtead of once a day; in 20 
years more we may look for fiich atiother 
riſe ; moft aſfuredly i it will be, that inftead 
of twice, they may have their fea thrice a 
day. There is no clearer fact than that 


two perſons, the wife and one danghter, 
for inſtance, drinking tea once a day, 
amounts, in a year, to a fourth of the price 
of all the wheat conſumed by a family of 


five perſons; twice a day, are half: fo that 


thoſe who leave off two tea-drinkings, can 


8 afford 
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afford to eat heat at-double the price (cal 
. culated at 65, a buſhel.) 4 

Under ſuch circumſtances, will any one 
complain of the price of wheat on account 
of the poor? and who but an ideot will re- 
| flect on a man, for nat feeing the propriety 
of heavily taxing the kingdom, that the 
poor may have the greater plenty of tea 
and ſugar; for as to the neceſſaries of life, 
all the rubbiſh that has been publiſhed con- 
cerning their high prices, are continued 
ſtrings of falſhoods and abſurdities. 

I am no enemy to the poor expending that 
money, which their induſtry earns, in hat- 
ever they pleaſe; let them drink Burgundy 
if they chuſe; but let it not be with money 
raiſed by rates; and let not the fools in 
politics harangue on the neceſſity of raiſing 
the price of labour, that tea may ſupply the 
place of milk, or that wine ſhould be ſub- 
ſtituted for beer: our anceſtors taxed them- 
ſelves, with other. views. 
A very few facts well attended to, would 
open the eyes of thoſe who do not volun- 
tarily ſhut them. The price of labour 
has riſen more than proviſions — rates 
have increaſed enormouſly, and for no uſe 
| but providing tea.—I have a pretty clear 
A a 3 5 idea 
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idea of theſe two points, but they will ad- 
mit of more deciſive Proofs than * have 
given here. mp 
However, let the refult be what it may» 
the futile clamours of weak men, who think 
that every favour the poor receive, is juſt 
ſo much profit to manufactures, ſhould be 
filenced ; let them publiſh facts inftead of 
| empty harangues on humanity and charity, 
to which virtues they moſt aſſuredly have 
the leaſt pretence ; ſince hypocriſy points 
out the cauſe Which! ignorance teaches them 
to mar by their bungling defence. Little 
pretence have ſuch to ridicule the whole 
landed intereſt, for not entering into the 
ridiculous abſurdities of men who falſly 
pretend to be the friends of the 3 
maniifaQurers. 
There is another point in which the 
affairs of the poor of this kingdom may be 
viewed; which is neceſſary to mention, in 
order to keep the two great ideas of conduct 
diſtinct. When one Part of a nation 18 
poſſeſſed of every neceſſary, enjoys all the 
conveniences, comforts, and agreeableneſs of ü 
life, while ſo many are even buried in pro- 
fuſion; the other part are in poverty, Þ- A 
ſeſſing not ſuſtenance of life without a regu- 
Jar 
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wealth and eaſe to be thrown into one ſcale, 
and the other left fo miſerably empty? 


While ſuch - monſtrous. diſproportion is, 
and muſt be, the caſe, why ſhould ever 
a word drop from the rich injurious. to the 


helpleſs. intereſt of the poor! Let advan- 
tages roll to them in their fulleſt tide, 
it will be but a ſcanty ſtream; a ſmall 
increaſe, of wages, aſſiſtance from rates 
diſpenſed with a ſparing hand, and more 
moderate prices of the proviſions conſumed 
at their humble board Are theſe objects 
to raiſe the envy or the anger of the rich! ? 


Surely not: and in this, view, which | 


looks no further than morality, religion, 


and the dictates of humanity lead, no other 


conſideration ought to come in _- queſtion 
with levelling ſome of that rugged diſtance 
between the claſſes of life. But here does 
it not raiſe our indignation to find that 
the men who are fo loud in their clamours 
in favour of the poor, (under the thin- ſpun 
diſguiſe of tenderneſs for their fellow 
creatures) are theſe who exhauſt all their 
impotence in abuſing the landed intereſt, 
oppoſing to it the trading and manufac» 


turing intereſt, as the ſuperior genius, in 


A 0m 


lar labour. On what account is all the 
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whoſe favour the poor ought to be fo and 
ſo; drawing odious parallels between the 
Pillars of the ſtate; as if any could be 
carried off without infinite miſchief; but 
when they touch on the ſtate of the poor, 
let me to their confuſion obſerve, that 
it is manufactures, and a deſire for their 
proſperity, that has brought on all the 
miſery which our poor ſuffers, and which 
now arranges policy on one fide, and 
humanity on the other. Let the price of 
labour riſe to its uttermoſt, who is it that 
complains? Not the, © engroſſers of all 
vices, landed men, farmers, and jobbers,“ 
as they are politely coupled by a ſuper- 
eilious coxcomb®, but the manufacturers 
and traders; it is they who have turned all 
the melancholy ditties of ruin to the ſtate, 
from /ofs of a nh by eng rates of” 
labour. | 
Name me che en in Lehen 
land men and farmers are the complainants 
of the rates of labour. I will in return, 
for every one you produce, name forty 
in which the other ſet are _— in their 
exclamations, on . head. tg - 
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If you talk of the intereſts of trade and 
manufactures, every ane but an ideot 
knows, that the lower claſſes muſt be kept 
poor, or they will never be induſtrious: 
I do not mean, that the poor in England 
are to be kept like the poor of F rance; 
but the ſtate of the country conſidered, 
they mutt be (like all mankind) in a : 
or they will not Wr xk. 
Let not thoſe therefore, whole 13 
makes ſuch policy requiſite, abuſe the 
landed intereſt for the miſeries of the 
poor, which are wholly owing to manu- 
factures and trade. © 
Sudbury in Suffolk is 3 | it is a 
poor miſerable place undoubtedly ; Lavens 
ham, its next neighbour on one ſide, and 
Colchester on the other, are in the lame: 
| predicament : poor rates from 78..t0 17S 
in the pound are miſerable marks that 
they have had the curſe of manufactures 
among them. An inſtance that the trading 
ſyſtem ever ſtands on erazy foundations. 
Let the writer name a tract, in which 
agriculture falls in ruins; even around 
the n above named, although huſ- 
bandry s enormouſly burthened by 
the — poor, the flouriſhes 
as 
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$62 THE FARMER's TOUR 
as much, and around Colchefter more 
than in nine tenths of Britain; ſo little 
truth is there in the vague aſſertions, that 
the local value of land depends on the 
neighbourhood of manufaQures. The 
foil around Lincoln, which poſleſſes not 
one fabric, lets higher than at Iſrington ; 
nay, ſome of it twice as high. 
Go to towns, where manufactures are 
the moſt flouriſhing, you will there find 
poor rates higher than any where elſe ; 
except where they have nurſed up great 
numbers of inhabitants, and then fled * 
leave them ſtarving. | 
I ſubſcribe as readily as any one to the 
importance of that general aggregate of 
induſtry, agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce; but let not the profeſſors of 
one moſt falſely ſuppoſe the other is to 
be ſacrificed on her altars: but if ever 
unfortunate queſtions ſhould be ftarted, 
in which a preference muſt be given to 
one, none but a fool can imagine, that 
the landlords of this great empire, of above 
fourſcore millions of acres, are to yield 
to the tranſitory ſons of one and manu- 
facture, 0 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall venture to hazard one more 
reflection. Carry to a fair account every 
advantage ever coming from the intro- 
duction of foreign trade and manufactures; 
not the export of our products of whatever 
Eind, becauſe that is agriculture, and not 
the commerce we are ſpeaking of here. 
Calculate the increaſed value of land 
the general brilliancy diffuſed through 


life, from the circulation of immenſe 


wealth — the acquiſition of great naval 
power, vaſt armies — and unbounded 
treaſures — of conqueſts, and ſo on. 
Then turn to the other ſide of the account, 
and minute the cheapneſs of money — 


the increaſe of thoſe expences, and that 


luxury, which the landlord would never 
have known — a debt of above 100 mil- 
lions, the very child of trade ;—taxes to the 


amount of 10 millions per an7,—poor rates 


in all their amount—a ſituation juſt as pre- 
carious as wealth — and if all theſe points, 
and a thouſand others, are well conſidered, I 
am thoroughly perſuaded, that the landlords 
of this country have ſuffered in their 
intereſts' more than to the amount of all 
ihe advantages they have gained from the 
jncreaſe of money. : 


Let 
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Let us therefore have no more futile 
complaints of the high price of labour from 
manufacturers, or noiſy calls for lower rates 
of proviſions; that they may think falſely 
though) 0 poeket ſo much the more 
money. Let us give no ear to ſuch invi- 


dious infinuations as the preſs has too much 
teemed with, that the miſeries of the poor 


are all owing to high prices of neceſſaries, 


Which are kept up by land men, jobbers, 
and farmers, Theſe low ideas, picked up 
one would ſuppoſe in the rakings of a manu- 


facturer's kennel, can never elucidate 


points, which require the examination 


of facts. . 12s: 
To drop ſuch ideas, and to recur to 


the real caſe under the recollection of 


the intereſts of agriculture, manufactures, 
and commerce,—and not acting from the 
dictates alone of that compathon, which 


ſhould teach us to throw every thing into 


the ſcale of the poor, to bring it the nearer | 
to a balance with the rich. —Theſe in view, 


we cannot heſitate to determine, that the 


poor, generally ſpeaking, have not a ſha_ 
dow of complaint. The rife of their labour 
is equal to that of proviſions, the increaſe 

5 of 
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: os rates enormous, and ſeemingly aiifaiered | 


by no new expences, except unneceſſary 
ones ; of theſe the uſe of tea and ſugar 
is the chief; and I ſhall add, ought (were 
it only through humanity) to be ſtopped z 


for many, many are the naked half ftarving 


children, that might be cloathed and fed 
with ſavings in this article, 


I would not have the price of labour c 


lowered; for no country can poſſeſs flou- 
riſhing manufactures, or commerce, or 
; agriculture, whole rates of labour are very 
low ; but I would have induſtry enforced 
among the poor; and the uſe of tea re- 
ſtrained. Nothing has ſuch good effects as 
workhouſes ; of which there are numeroug 
inſtances in this Tour; but the great object 
is the erection of Hundred Houſes of in- 
: duſtry, which have now been long tried 
in Suffolk and Norfolk with the greateſt 
ſucceſs ; and of which 1 have in the 1 1 55 
place given a full account. 
3 under the ſuppoſition, that diſtreſſes 
among them became ſo great (no matter 


from what cauſe) that labour and rates 


muſt. be riſen, and proviſions be ſunk, ſtill 


the relief will go, 2 * before ſhewed, 
tO 
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356 THE FARMER's TOUR 
to thoſe who want it leaſt in nine caſes out 
of ten: if ever therefore ſuch ideas become 
active, they muſt be prepared for with 
a complete deſtruction of all former rates, 
prices, and variations, and an univerſal 
law take place to proportion labour every 


were to the average price of proviſions, 


and keep it fluctuating with them; all other 
meaſures would be but palliatives, and do 
miſchief rather than good. 


* 
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* 
— 8 2 


* 


1 i" 


"DET TER: 


Am now come to a part of my under- 
taking, which I eſteem of greater 
national importance than any other ; it is 


the particulars of farms. From the average 
of a great number we may certainly be able 


to calculate with much truth the general 


fate of the whole kingdom; reſpecting 


the application, product and value, of the 


ſoil ; the live ſtock it carries, and the people 


it maintains ; I have in another work been 


particular on this ſubject, and ſaid what 
1 thought was neceſſary to explain my 
idea of the matter; the leſs is therefore 
neceſſary to be urged here; but I ſhall 


obſerve, that this method of coming at 
the real ſtate of the nation, reſpecting its 
agriculture, is the only one tolerably ſure, 


and that is not open to an infinity of ob- 


jections and errors. A book containing 


theſe particulars of all the farms in the 


kingdom, I ſhould eſteem the pocket book 
of a Britt miniſter; it would be as uſeful 
to. fudy, as it would be tedious to read. 
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I. 
1. Hempſtead 0 
2. Ditto | 
3. Ditto 
4. Ditto | 
5. Tring 0 
6. Ditto 


7. , Bl ;fworth o 
8. Glendon o 
9. Ditto 1 
10. Mr. Booth 1 
11. Quenby 
12. Ditto 
13. Ditto 
14. Alfreton {l 
I &» Ditto 
16. Ditto | 
17. Kendal al 
18. Radburn o 
19. Ditto 
20. Blythe | ſo 
20. 
21. Ditto 1 
22. Ditto 1 


23. Ditto | | 


24. Ditto 
25. Ditto ſ 


26. Ditto 2% 
| 27. Mr. Mali | . 


28. Mr. "Wharto 
29. Broadfovorth 
30. Wombabell 
31. Ditto 
32. Ditto 

33. Ditto 

34. Ditto 

35. Sir C. Wray 
36. Leverinęton 
37. Ditto 

38. 
39. Ditto 

40. Ditto 

41. Runccon 
42. Mr. Carr 


43. Snettifham 
44 Barabam | 


NV. F.. 


acre. 


5. 4. 


10 0 


14 


10 


Ditto | | "FP 


cri. 


50] 


THE FARMER's 
Places. [Rent per Total 


Graſs.) Arab. 
60 54 
20 180 
20 lO 
10 150 
IO} 50 
100 5 o 
. 

71 
20 80 
274 76 
115 35 
$4... 2 
50 gol 
20 300 
36] 4 
170] 250 
| 65 
80 
36 350 
180 5 oo 
36 24 
57 1333 
244 97 
20 92 
273 400 
5 704 257 
1200 244 
600] 200 
1 
210] 70 
7e 40 
30 20 
130] 70 
e 
644 106 
300 300 
240] 60 
166] 340 
1000 30 
=" Wat. 2 
1500 850 
1 
100 * 


25 


100 


40⁰ 


40 
105 
400 
150 


| Rent, Size Farms 


— 


80 — 900 


20 — 150 


TOUR 


We ood 


in general. 


20 to 400 


0 


30 — 150 
60 — 500 


| 


50 — 3oo| 


20 — 260 


15 — 3000 


20 — 200 


20 — 370 


cool. 


150 


80 


35 
” 


40 
$0 


r 


LAW” 
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Places. Rent per Total Graf. Arab. * Rent. | Size Farms Med. 1 

| 1 . Are. | Acres. 1 | in general. , 
Hs | . d. 5 8 | | £ 1 | ] 

45. Warham %o 8 6| goo] izo| 380 2600200 to 50 f 
4b. Sir J. Turner 236] 72] 100] 64] 100 _ ? 9 
47. Ayiſham jo 14 0 300 500 250 | "0 50 — 150 = 
48, Earlham s 16 Of 1000 1o| go 65 50 — 200] | 
49. Mr. Thompſon | 200 30 170 +160 | : 
50. Mr. Bevor 530] 400 130 400 | 
50. Mr. Rogers| 175 20] 150 06 E 1 
51. Flegg o 15 9 350 go 300 2600 50 — 500| 126 1 
52. Hadleigh ſo 15 © 300 500 250 200] 40 — 300| 100 N 
53: Haſtead 0 14 6] 160] 400 120 108] 20 — 130] 80 WM 
4. Ditto T5 1.:xg0l +. 951.78 120 : 
55. Colchefter 2 16 of 400 40} 360 333] 20 —1000| ki 
56. Youngsberry ſo 12 © 300 30 270 180] 30 — 300 125 7 
58. Morden ſo 12 © 120] 10| 110 70] 50 — 500 140 1 
59. Cuddington ſo 17 o] 350 50 300 300 Fi 
60. Carſpalton oO 10 ©] 2000} 400 1600 ooo] 30 — 600| 100 * 
61. Feverſham |1 0 of 180] 4 176 200| 20 — 200| 70 be, 
62. Ditto VV of 
63. Mr. Reynolds ſo 6 Of 520) 85 435 7 7 OY . 
64. Thanet oO 17 O| 440 of 440 374+| to — 500] 200 9 
65. ee o 16 of 400 3000 100 300] 40 — 400 80 bs. 
66. Hawkhurſ# |o 12 © 15% 800 70 | 160 1 
67. Mr. Holroyd 836 450 — 66 320 418+ | Ns 
68. Sheffield Placeſo 10 0] 318 106| 148] 64| 140| 40 — 130 1 
69. Findon o 7 6| 500 300 300 20 to — 500 200 by 
70. Walberton [1 © Oo 5500 200| 350 550F| 40 — 400| 109 4 
71. Mr. Turner [o 10 of 300 185| 115 150 * 
72. aſton o 10 / 436] 54] 374 8] 200 x 
73. Jie Wight i © © 100] of 100 ioo 1 
74. Ditto | 80 of 80 60 | 9 
75. Ditto © 10 Of 400 40, 300] 60] 200] 20 — 200| 69 7 
76. Ditto | | 1000] Goof 400 500] 1 
77. Alresford o 8 of go of 6500 160] 60 — 300 130 5 
78. Gilbury ſo 10 6| 2860 3o| 250 go] to — 300 100 1 
79. Mr. Mitford 130 12 118 65+ | 1 
80. Critchil oO 10 / goo] 1 30 7700 4500100 — 400 250 1 
81. Ditto $00] - 41] 2359] 150 | pl 
82. Moreton ſo 12 0 1000] 624] 296| 76 260 40 — 400 256 b 
83. Mr. Frampton | Booj. 302] 268| 170] 400 | | in 
1 2 1 | 266 160| 1033 34 500 B 
5. Mr. Damer o 11 ©, 12 874] 526 00/300 — 700 1 
86. Mr. Pleydell o 10 0 * A. | 5 20 8 63 7 O . 
9 71 255 50015 5 N 

87. Milton Abbeyo 8 6 1800 1620] 1800 O 700150 — 700 { 
88. Lord Milton I 3000, 1380] 120 15 275 __ | 1 
$9. Mr. Hardy \o 5 ©i11090' 9400! 160@! 7080 | 4 
e., B b 1 
0 


, * id 
5 17 
4 
FT 
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Places. 


\ 90. Henlade 

91. Donnington 
92. Mr. Clayton 
93. Mr. Burke 


Totals, - 


. 


1 08 


oO 15 


0 13 


4 


1 acre. 


0 15 


Size Farms 
| Wl in EN. 


g Zi 20 — 200 
30 — 300 100 
40 — 3ooſ 100 
20 — 200 80 


Nent per 8 fert .! Rent: 
acres. — 
o 138 e 
O 150 20] 130 
o 550 800 120| 360| 
© 410 160] 1600 90 
511 ee 21627 3975 — 


Ir 6 


Med, 


+ Al rents marked thus + are  upplied from the average of the country, 


Next I ſhall give the bi ſtock of theſe 
farms, under the heads of draught cattle, 
cos, fatting beaſts, young cattle, and 


ſheep. 


Drau. 


— 


— 


(Cows. | Fat. 


NO OOO OOO Oo 


* 


4 


3 


Bot 
5 <6 
. 
8 
0. 
0-4 0 

$1: 03 
8 | 10. 
6 | © 
15 © 

10 9 | 
6 100 
4 110 
9 4 
2 
12 0 
91 4 


Young 


SGD DO OOCONO Oh OS Op 


[ar] 


_—— 


55 1 ' 


300 14 
200 


60 


180 

100 
300 
50 
130 

100 
500 
160 


4 2 
—— WW CE CES v"_ 
: « 


— 


N o O © 6 Þ 


UI mw 


© > O 0 Dh © mN 


=, m- OW 02 — 
0 0 © 


— 
O 8888 © © 


lm, 


va 00000 &% + 00d 


Cows, 


cf 
© 


— 
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Drau. 


Fat. Hung. Sbeep. 
0 10 | 40 | 
. © | 40 [100 
'© | 12 260 
0 | 16 400 
0 
oO | 12 |100 
0 | 6 O |} 
00 6] v4 
o | 20 [500 
© | Io [500 
:©6 | © 600 
50 [243 250 
o| 825 
60 4 | 80 
16 4 | 60 
9 2 O 
40 4 | 60 
61 4] 20 
© | I5 300 
8035 [500 
20 | 20 300 
20 | © 300 
I 
124 © 120 
09 2234 
20 | © 800 
1010 [100 
700 
12 | © 5oo 
20 | 30 [100 
04 1 
| © | 12 | 66 
BY: 
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Farmi Drau. 858 | Fat. Young. 
O 1 | 
50 | 10[| 22 | 20 30 
$07 201} ©j' of o: 
Fil | 17 | 20 | 5o | 40 
52 16 2 | o| 18 
ies 
54 6 20 of 5 
JFF 
ns o 20 
s 65 
59 15 20 030 
60 | 34 | 60} O25 
61 1112 j:4j-0þ-4 
92:1:10.1 4} o{4 3 
63 10 | 11] 030 
6s 1110 j 4] of: © 
65 19 12 | 0 36 
66 12 8 624 
67 171412 48 „ 0 
68 180 6 0 o 
69 26% 5 |. o | 0 
„ o- 
71 | 186) 10 0 
72 | 268 23 05: 4 
731 6] 2 0 © 
1 37 $j}- 04 0: 
#1 19 120-7 0:40: 
70 36/24 o| 40 
6 0-1-0 
7 412] 16] oj:10| 
2 8981 4 
80 16 50 20 
VT 


y 


Sheep. 


I 80 
more joiſt. 


| | 


| 


V 


* 


«| 


[+4 12 of 


| 


4 


| 


+ And go 


+ 16 of 


them oxen, 


| 
N 


q8 of them 


Oxen. 


them oxen. 


+ 16 of 


them oxen. 


§ 12 oxen, 
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| Farms. Drau. Cs. | Fat. Young. Sheep. , 
No. 82 | 10 | 60 | 40 | 300 ; 
831. $.1:60-j 0 | 4 |: $86 -:: 
844 640 0 | 44 EE 
8610 20 | © | 25 1340 
87 | 16 | 30 | © | 60 | 1700 | 
88] 6 23 00 1430 
89 | 76 200 40 300 13000 
go | 8 6 | 12 18 80 
t 150 | 
031-14 j 10:| © 1-0: ] 300 
83 14] 9] 6 
Totals, 1128 1268 880 [1 59 36220 
— — — 
rue i theſe farms. 
ISO Ag = 
5 1 8 bt > N Q I) 8 
No. 1 [100[100{100] 40} 40100] of 8 
2 | 50| 25] 25] 10| 10 40 of 20 
'3 | 20] 20] ©f 10| 100 200 of 20 
4 | 30} 40] 10] 10 of 400 of 20 
425-0 50 4} $1 10 & cf * 
6 [100| 50| 40] 500 50100] 600 40} 2 
7 | 20] of 10] of 20] of of 20] . 
8 | 20] 20] 100 5 o| 6| of 10] S- 
9 | 20] 6| 8] 10] of ' 5] of 201 9 
10 | of 200 20 of of 25| 14] ©| 
Is |. 5; YO} G A o of of -0 
I4 | 20} 100 16] of 4 3 4] 20 
„„ 6 4 & $4 © 
1750 20 30 5 56 16020 | 
18 12 710 _ Oo] O 20 
19 20 © zol 10 10 | | 10 
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| | | 1 
35S | 2 
| 8 F148 | W- N 
No. 29] 15 10 5| 5 
35 II} 5 50 30 
36] 100% 20 100 o| 
330 o 10 o 
21 221] 51: 5] 4 
39| 11 of 5| 0 
42100 200 40] 60 
43 60 600 o| © 
44 200 200 0 0 
45 60 100 30 o 
024 ©]: © 
47 24| 60 O 42 
48 18 36] DO 
49 30 40 10 10 
50 32 32 of o 
51] 60 120 of o 
92 62 622 o| oO 
531 24 24 14 
54| 20 10 10|. o 
55 90 90 Of ©] 
56] 40 40 20 20 


a 
2 
mo 


— 


F 
CDS ee 
"OD DS & © 0-0 


Q 
I 


— 


—_ CO "CE 


2 | 
© 8 D | : : | — 
8 0 8 HOS ,õ,ỹOs α e ο ο 59 ſy 
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FIS SS Se 
No. 73 50 O20 14 6 10 
74 20 10 10] % 2020 
75 75 30 45 O 6 3075 
76 120 [120 20 | 10 | © | 40 60 | 60 
77 18 100 100 20 0 50 20 80 
7838 35 330 % 2 105635 
79 | 24 1618 6] © | 6 20 | 20 
»80 | go [160 | 60 20 © | 5 |160 | bo 
81 42 80 10 | 9 01 40 o 
83 7 80 20 0| © | 20 [100 | © 
84 83 o[16] o| 2 24 
8535 40 40 34 40 92% 
86 40 40 40 o| o| © 125 © 
89 200 400 300 © | © 300 [400] © 
„„ r 8 | 5 HOI 1 0 
901 40 40135 © O| T5 | 20 0 
92 40 40 © SS A601 20 1 © 
934028 16 24 039 250 
Totals 85828997 534 180373301359 


Servants, &c. on theſe farms. 


Farms. | Serv.\Maids.| Boys. Lab. 
No. 1 8 © |: 97+ 8 
e JJ 
5 0 | -@ DO 
6 1 2 3-4-5 
„ 13 
8 32 2 
9 2 1 * 0 
EE OE. C = 
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"i 5 0 esse 8 
So g r e _ 8 = © 
2: 4 2 — — 
— — . > "= 8 
Leu ee Spano on ly | 
RM 2 2 —— —äũ—U⁴ %cNJ———— — — 


0 CCC 


— 4 
* IU GO nm q Fe Ces 009 @ ©@ $0 a 
: e 83 8888 SNN SRE 


No. 92 . 
t 4 O 


The Sons © is the average-farm of 
theſe fifty thouſand acres. 5 
Total acres per fam — 5061 

es,, 279 

| Ditto of arable, . _ 0 | 8 237 

Ditto of wood. 1 242 
ig. . 8 
bea, — 409 
oat barley, © = d 46 

Ditto of oats, _=- ow. 1 — 

— AA ̃˙ 9 
Ditto of beans 7 
Ditto of turnips, cabbage, potatoes, and 
„ Arras, Fs We = * 30 

Ditto of clover, xe. 332 
Ditto of fallt 19 


1 
| >] 
oo 


Draught cattle, ts. Tow © . GN I2 
Cows, 7 _- 0 — | 8 N 13 | 


ö Fatting beaſts, = = 9 
8 Young: cattle, | - - 16 
Sheep, "<7 £4 F& 400 
Servants, — _ RP 23 
Maads, — | 2 32 \ 1 
Boys, — 1 0 1 
Labourer, — W JOS. 17 


* 


* The graſs comprehends all the waſte tracts i in- 
cluded in each farm. 
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Here we ſee the average farm of more 
than fifty thouſand acres divided into 

numerous variations, and comprehending 

all ſorts of ſoils and circumſtances. The 
proportions of each article to the other 
are as follow. 

Rent, 9s. 5 d. per acre. 

The wood, the tamen of the Sug 
1322. | 

The wheat, the 3 II 28. 

Ditto the fourth of the arable, 4 4+. 

'The barley, the twelfth of the fam, 4 

Ditto the fifth of the arable, 5 . | 

The 9058, the twenty firſt of the farm, 


— 


21 2s ys 
Ditto the ninth of the hot 898 11} 
The peaſe, the Buy ſecond of the farm, 
623 Fo | 
| Ditto the twenty ſixth of the arable, 26 2 3, 
The beans, the eightieth of the farm. 
Ditto the thirty third of the arable, 3 3 — 
The rn the enn of the farm, 
TS: 
Ditto the ſeventh of the arabls 3 
The clover, the tenth of the 3 IO . 
Ditto the fourth of the arable, A Ie + 
The fallow, the twenty ninth of the farm, 
29 75» 
Ditto 
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Ditto the twelfth of the arable, 12 2. 
Draught cattle. Forty fix acres, total per 
head. Ditto; of arable nineteen and 
aan half. 13 BE 
Cows. Forty three acres, total Per head. 
Ditto; of graſs e one and an 
| half. 
Fatting „ Sixty two acres, total 
per head. Ditto; of graſs thirty one. 
Young cattle, Thirty five acres, total per 
head. Ditto; of graſs ſeventeen and 
— ag halt; -- 
Sbeep. One acre and half, total per head 
(. 333): Ditto; of graſs, one ſheep and 
.one third per acre, 
n ſervants. Two hundred and four 
| -acres per head. , 
Maids. Five hundred and irt one ber 
head. 

Boys. Three hundred and ſeventy four 
= x ven Per nead. 

Labourers, Eighty a acres a head. 
Ditto ſervants, Fifty ſix ditto. 

Upon this general account, we may 
obſerve, that farms are throughout this 
tract of country large, for ſo the average 
one of 561 acres muſt be eſteemed ; this 
however chiefly ariſes from ſome enor- 

2 mous 
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mous ones, particularly in Dorſerſbire; 
the proportion of the very great, and 


ſmaller ones is worth calculating. 
Average of all that reach 1000 


_ acres, being nine farms, A. 2561 
J%%%%³¹ĩ⁵1] id fonts; | . 903. 
Average of all under, - A. 342 
Rent iis of; „„„„ͤͥ uö 


From which it appears, that thoſe nine 
_ vaſt farms are what principally cauſed 
the general average to be ſo high as 5613 
and it is obſervable, that the rent per acre 


of them is much lower than the average 


of the reſt; indeed the largeſt include a 
_ conſiderable quantity of waſte land. 

The proportionof 279 graſs to 237 arable 
is extremely good ; the ſurplus of the 
former we may ſuppoſe to be occaſioned 


buy the waſtes being included; ſo that the 


equality is pretty exact. This is alone 


a mark of good huſbandry; for the miſe- 


rable farmers, who can ſcarcely keep 
out of gaol, are nine tenths of them found 
on farms conſiſting all of arable land. Half 
a farm being graſs, is a mark that a tolerable 
ſtock of cattle is kept, upon which the 
ploughed fields much depend for manure. 
TS The 


— 
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The ſame obſervation is applicable to 
the article claver, which occupies a fourth 
of the arable land ; which is upon the 
whole ſo excellent a proportion, that I 
cannot but congratulate the reader on 
finding this conſiderable part of the king- 
dom in ſo good a management; half the 
farms graſs, and a fourth of their arable 
under artificial graſs, is upon the whole 
alſyſtem, which the moſt correct idea would 


| correſpond with, rather than to. be expected 
really to exiſt. 


Peaſe, V big 
Beans. — 42 8 4 
Turnips, &c. 1 — 30 
Clover, &. = 1 © $8 
. Fallow, - - „ 

Total, - | 118 


_ Theſe arable crops with a fallow are 
all ſuch as clean and ameliorate the lands, 
if the pulſe and turnips are well hoed, as 
they moſtly are. Half the arable being 
fallow, or fallow crops, is not amiſs, for 
a farm fo conducted cannot well be kept 
in bad order. 


Tbe 
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The number of draft cattle is mode; 3 
not conſiſtent with the very beſt huſbandry, 
but at the ſame time contains no dangerous 
exceſs; good management would even 
WIRE this portion necellary. 

The ſtock of cows, fatting beaſts, young 
ids. and ſheep, ſeem tolerably adapted 
to the quantity and value of the land; it 
cannot be eſteemed a bad ſtock: I found 
| this remark on the rent of the land, and 
the graſs including waſte tracts; but I 
ſhall not venture to aſſert, that this article 
could not be amended; the ſtock is rather 
\ inferior than equal to' what it might be 
in proportion to the crops of the farm, 
but however has TY reprehegiye 
in it. 

As to the labour, it is better proportioned 
to the farm than I ſhould previouſly have 
expected; very near ten men and a boy and 
half are tolerably well adapted; not to the 
ideas of ſpirited and correct huſbandry, 
but to thoſe of good common management; 
being ſufficient to ſhew, that the culture of 
this tract of country, if not excellent, is at 
leaſt many removes from very bad ſyſtems. 
Conſidering ſo much being graſs, and ſome 

| - wood, 


4 
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- = wood, it is ſuperior to the portion of labour 
of the average farm of my Northern Tour; 

as indeed this is in almoſt all reſpects. 
Upon the whole, this average farm ſhews, 
that the general ſyſtem of rural oeconomy 
is advantageous; no kingdom in theſe 
proportions can be badly cultivated. Cer- 
tain tracts may be much ſuperior, but in 
ttheſe general enquiries, we ſhould rather 


dwell on what is, than on what aht 
be. 


LETTER 


LETTER IVI. 


HE ſums nepelley for kocking 
farms, according to the cuſtom of 
thoſe places, where the matter is regiſtered; 
is an objectthat muſt on no account be over- 
| looked, as it will let us almoſt as much 
as any other article, into Tome curious 
particulars of the ſtate of the nation's ** 
culture. _ | | 
TI ſhall divide the runs lake fix articles: 
live flock, labour, pn fs, Furniture, 
feed, fundries. 


Places. Farms. D | JI V [> Se 

Ir 
: Nen Ac. | 8 |& |$ . 

„ N 

| => ja | 100 I. L. L... . 206 
„ J. | 425 

Blifworth too] 183 88 | 80] 72 20174] 617 
Glendon : CTV 
Queeny 2200 1 EY „ "$000 - 
Die 150 LS 
 Alfreton | . | | 300 
Radburn 100 B +. + 00 
Tiddfwuell 100000 | | | | 400 
1e ff 1 He 
Lawton I00 I70| 72 j100| 31 20/705] 500 
Gateford 100/200; 507 118 1500 97] 371650 1074 
Ditto | [x06 | | | 1 JE i | 350 


FD | 


8 
IF 


Places. 


$ 


Farms. | 
— 5 


IRen 


Blythe 
Ditto 
Broadfwarth ; 
Wombwell © 
Bootham. 
Canwick 
Swinehead 
Lever 1 ngton 
Runcton | 
Snettiſham 
Narham 
Ayiſham 
ZE ariham 
Bracon Aſh 
Fleg Hundred 
South of Beccles 
Hadleigh' © 
Haſiead 
Colcheſter 
 Youngsberry 
Cuddington 
Fever ſbam 
Beakſburn 
' Sheffield Place 
Walberton 
Northern part 
Iſle Wight 
Southern Ditto 
Alresford 
Gulbury 
Cratchill 
Moreton 


Came 


Leigh 
Taunton 
 Donniigton 
Becensfield 


Averages per 
100 J. a year, | 


5 


125 
100 


100 
100 


100 


300 
100 


500 


300 


100 


100 
100 


300 
2c0 


300 


100 


200 
* OO 


400 


200 


500 
100 


60 


100 
3000 
3000 


2004 


200 
100 
500 
1300 


Ac. 


200 


300 


550 
300 


| 


] 


300 


3 
Th 


70 


225 


| | 6og 132 


A . uundiuy 


| 241 


— — - 


O 


JD 
J% 
iS) 
PD 
I 
4 


150 


4 
* 


6 


þ 


| 


— 


N 
4 
47 


11 p 
* 
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This account turns out far better than 
J expected, and ſhews, that this part of 
the kingdom is by no means badly ſtocked; 
almoſt five rents and an half being an ample 
allowance, though not for the beſt 
management, yet for very good common 
huſbandry, and is far ſuperior to the ſame 
average drawn in my Northern Tour. The 
article zve lock amounts to a conſiderable 
ſum, which is ever a ſign of good huſ- 
bandry. Furniture, again, equals imple= 
ments, at which I before expreſſed my 
ſurpriſe ; but being found in two ſuch 
journies to agree, one cannot refuſe aſſent 
to that proportion; but I continue in think- 
ing, that the latter ought much to exceed it. 
The great importance of a farmer ſtocking 
his land well, which can be only done 
by poſſeſſing plenty of money, is ſtrongly 
exemplified in ſeveral inſtances in the 
minutes of this Tour. In the article, live 
ſtock, it is of more eſpecial conſequence; Mr. 
| Bakewell of Diſbley's farm, is a proof 
of this; and honeſt William White's, at 
Moreton, another ſtriking proof, that great 
numbers of cattle are the ſ:pport of 4 
farm, 


Ce2 
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3 
3 


Tour 


1. E * E R LVII. 


\YTH E is an Article which here 
demands attention: the true ſtate of 
the Kingdom s agriculture cannot be known, 


unleſs the compoſitions for the tenth are 


diſcovered, and ſome idea gained of the 


proportion between the parts where it is 
taken in kind, with thoſe in which it is 


. compounded. 
Places. Compounded or |\Y jw [© Ses 
-* 2 - Eathered. 8 Fl 2 2 8 "BY 
I BY * 5 d 2 * * 
E is. d.\s. d. s. d. g d. S. d.. |s.4, 
8 [Comp. 21> þ 14 
Blifworth 135. 6d. per acre] t : 
Hazelbeech | Gathered 
Glendon 45. 64. per acre 5 [ 1 
Duenby [Gathered . | 
Radburn Comp. JJC 177. Tr z 
Tiddfwell Moſtly ' free | {| 
Cheſterfield Comp. e | 
| Doncaſter” Gathered 1 1 
Broadſivort Ditto | g 
Waombwell * ,|Moſtly gathered a os 0/3 03 © Z 
Bootham „ ba 
Canwick Comp. incloſ. 5 6/2 62 0 
1 free | 
Swinehead All gathered | 
Leverington Gathered | 
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Placer, Compounded or 188 * | O 
. Gathered. |S |& > 8 I |S 
| le ts (>) D Fo 14 E 
CE» Is. d.]s. d. s. d. s. d.\s. d.\s. d.ſs. d. 
Runcton Comp. 20 d. an | 5 
| FT. pe 2 
Maſſingham Comp. 4 „ 
Snettiſham 48. in . . i 
Narham e 
Aplham 38. in g. #4 Be. 1 
Earlham Comp. de: 1 
Bracen Is 28. 9d. in C. „ 
Fleg Hundred 39. per acre 464-4 S 1 
Hadleich 46. per ditto F- 1 | - 4 
ons, mal 85 64. per C. 1 
oungsbe om 14 644 602 1 6/1 © 
Cheam . Salle et ET 
Feuer ſham —— . 7 
Beakſburn Ditto 23 | 
| Sheffield Place Comp. JJV „ 
rigors _ © (Gathered | 5 E 
Iſſe of Wight 64. in ws of | = 
Ae 47 Garhered f 5 pi 3:5 
Gulbury © 145. 6 d. in L. +: | | | 
Critchill 85 . o c o e 20 
Came 25. 6 d. in L, | 5 3 | 
Mapperton 2 3. in © | 454M 0 N | 3 
Leig . Ry 1 
Donnington Both; comp. 3.)́f 4 
anne . 
Harleyford [Gathered | * ä 
Beconsfield S | VVV 
2 | — N — —ↄ 
| Averages, 33. 3d. in theſg 84 5 803 2/1 6 6 
I pound, and 35. 1 
44. — acre Fo 4 85 | | 


Twenty-three places compounded ; _ eighteen 
gathered. 
8 3 


(| 
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— * — 
5 e ——ů— 
3 8 


LETTER iv. 


A TEXT, you muſt allow me, Sir, to 
give a table of the value of the ſoil 
at the market price; being the years 
purchaſe at which land is fold. This is 
an object of no light value in political 
arithmetic; for the riſe of that price at 
various periods ſince the beginning of the 
laſt century, has been often produced 
as the grand proof of the great increaſe. 
in value, which reſults from an increaſe 
of foreign commerce; and to ſhew how 
much indebted the landed intereſt is to 
trade, The argument was uſed ſtrongly 
by D' Avenant, and has been repeated 
ten thouſand times ſince ; it is certainly 
a ſenſible one, but when adopted by weaker 
writers, has been puſhed like moſt others 
too far; for the lands of England have 
; Tiſen in value not ſo much in direct propor- 


tion to the progreſs of our foreign com- 


merce, as to the increaſed quantity of 
money in Europe, which has raiſed the 
price of all ſorts of commodities, not only 
2 8 
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in countries poſſeſſing foreign commerce, 
but alſo in thoſe which have none; for let 
intercourſe, home trade, and other circum- 
ſtances be at ever ſo low an ebb, ſtill money 
will preſerve ſomething of that level ſo 
ingeniouſly ſtated by Mr. Hume; and as 
an inſtance, that the riſe in the value of 
land in England is not wholly owing to 
foreign commerce, I quote Poland, which 
poſſeſſes no foreign commerce, and yet 
the value of the lands in that country, 
lam informed on good authority, has riſen 
very conſiderably in the laſt 170 years; 
and this ſhould be ſufficient to make thoſe 
writers, who are ever haranguing on the 
advantages of commerce, in oppoſition to 
| thoſe reſulting from agriculture, with ſuch 
unguarded vehemence, more cautious in 
their general aſſertions. None but a fool 
or a madman can aſſert, that an extended 
commerce will not raiſe the value of land, 
but it does not therefore follow, that its 
effects ſhould take place to the excluſion of 
all others: all our exported commodities 
of our own growth and produdts, ſuch as 


wool, leather, tin, copper, &c. &c. would 85 


without any help from foreign commerce 


854 | _. raile 
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raiſe the value of land, by bringing a price 
proportioned to the ; of money 


Came 


in Eur ope, 

Places, Fenk. , 

| „ es 
Hempſtead 0 10 © 
 Blifworth * o 12 © 
_ Hazelbegb 0 17 © 
Quenby 0 16 0 
Diſbley o 16 o 

* Radburk o 14 O 
Tiddfwell s 
Lawton lo 8 o 
_ Blythe oO 10 0 
Doncaſter 2 10 © 
Broddſworth 0 6 0: 

. . well 0 16 o 
_ » Bootham lo 10 © 
___ Canwick To. 8: 
Summer Caftle Jo 8 © 
Leveringtin o 18 0 
Maſſingham o 8 o 
 Warhum | a 8 6 
 £arlham 0 16 o 
Braton Ah 9 15 0 
Vleg Hundred o 15 o 
Haſtead o 14 6 

_ Colcheſter 0 16 o 

| Youngsberry Jo 12 o 
Feverſbam o 
Beakſburn O 14 O 
Sheffield Place o to © 
 Walberton 1x o o 

2 2 of Wight 0.12 9 
Alresford Fo 8 0; 
Gilbury Jo 10 6 
Lymington 1 
Critchill oO 10 o 
Moreton 0 12 © 
e 


Years | Land- tar, 


at 45. in 
the pound 
yields 55 


d. 


Pure. 


28 


S. 


oh | MU D 03 "4 
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Places. | Rent, | Years | Land-tax, | 

3 ., f. d. Pure. | at 44.1 

5 | wt 8 14 yields 

: NOS | 4 S. d. | 
Milton Abbey | o 8 6 2 © 
Mappertm | o 16 o | 0 9 
om 3-0-0 24 1 8 
aunton 1 2 0 
Donningtn o 15 © 1 30 ͥ ‚ 2 6 
Harleſor u | o 15 o | 2 8 | 
op | O13 | „„ 
Averages | . e We UP 


IT have added the land tax, what is 
really paid in the pound, at a 45. ceſs, 
at a few places, where 1 gained that in- 
formation, 

Thirty one and a half years purchaſe i is 
"inferior to the average of the countries 
travelled in the Northern. Your; which 
might have been expected from the huſ- 
bandry being better, and the rent higher 
when eſtates are perfectly cultivated, and 
let at their full value, they will of courſe 
ſell for fewer years purchaſe, than when 
improvements are poſſible or probable; it 
is waſte tracts that ſell the higheft in this 


kingdom, 
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'ANURING is an article that de- 
mands ſome attention here, but the 
minutes in this Tour, of the application of 
various ſorts, are ſo numerous, that it may 
be difficult to give ſo clear an idea of each 
kind, as one could wiſh; the only method 
that promiſes ſucceſs, is to form a table for 
each, drawing all the intelligence into one 
view. The ſoils that in good huſbandry 
do not require ample improvement of this 
ſort, are ſo extremely rare, that we may 
pronounee this article to be one of the moſt 
important, if not the firſt, in huſbandry ; 
it is a ſubject on which the common farmers 
think in large, very juſtly; they are all 
ſenſible of the great conſequence of ma- 
nures, and if any ſpirit is exerted on their 
farms, it is much but this is a principal in 
it. The great matter in diſpute, and a 
point it is of which we are wonderfully 
ignorant, is the variations in manures, 
which ought to take place in conſequence 
= | of 
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of variations of ſoil; how far theſe minutes 
will throw light on any one article, can 
only be diſcovered by examining the ſeveral 
accounts of each, and this I ſhall attempt 
in the preſent letter, beginning with 
EL TME. 
Mr. Booth. The ſoil a rich red a, 
Quantity. Six quarters. * & 
Uſe. For turnips of viſible uſe, and alſo 
to the barley after. _ £2 
Quenby. The ſoil a rich clay. 
Quantity. Ten or 12 quarters, at 50 8. 
Ve. It opens and mellows theſe rich clays 
r 
Duration. It laſts 8 or 9 years. 
 Diſhley. The ſoil clayey or ſandy loams. 
. Ten quarters, at Is 5. 4d. 8 
quarter at the 8 oof 
Up. For turnips or wheat, to which it 
| does good; but more to the barley, 
clover, and wheat. 
Afeton. The ſoil a bazel loam on a ſtone 
bottom. 
Uſe. On cold land He what. 3 
Quantity, Two cart loads, at 6 5. a load. 
Radburn. The ſoil rich clays. 
Quantity. Two to three waggon loads, at 


145 mY and 1 55. carriage per load 
total 37. 10s, to 41. per acre. Av, 


en Lafts good 7 or 8 years. 
Chatfiworth to Tiddfwell, | The ſoils Une. 


ſtone, and grit ſtone land; the lime 
does great ſervice on the latter, but 
not on the former. 

Quantity. Twelve horſe- Ioads for wheat, 

at 69. each, beſides carriage. 
 Tiddfowell. The foil a light dry loam, on 
© rocksof limeſtone or  grit-ſtone. 

e. Improve moors from the ling; the 

ume without any tillage Kills all the 

| ſpontaneous growth, and brings up a 
fine growth of white clover, &c. It 
improves bog if only 2 2 or 3 feet deep, 
and laſts 20 years. 

Quantity. On land quite covered with 
Ung, 360 buſhels per acre; on whiter 
land 160 to 280; the erpence Tad. 
per buſſe!l. 

Cuuſterſield. Hazel loams and ſome clay. 

Quantity. One hundred buſhels, at 30 5. 

72 They lay it on for every thing. 

Gateford. Sand, clay, and limeſtone land. 

| Quantity. A chaldron at 11s, carriage 

included. 
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Up. For eye dur find i it of wer great 
uſe. 
Duration. Three or ur rene FS 
n St. Leger. Soil a thin loam on 
limeſtone. 
Uſe Tried it on  graſs-land f in various | 
quantities; of no ule. 
Tried lime from Derbyſbire. 
No. 1. 180 buſhels per acre, left in 
heaps, and then ſpread. 
2. 180, ſpread out of the cart. 
3. 32 Buſhels, ditto. 
4. Slightly dreſſed with rotten farm- 
yard dung. | 
No. 4. yielded half as much again as any; 
and No. 2. and 3. better than No. 1. 8 
Blythe. The ſoil ſand. - | 
9 A chaldron, at 16 4 including | 
expences. 
Le. Beſt when mixed with earth and ung 
Duration. Laſts good 2 years. 
Wombwell. The ſoil a rich ſandy loam. 
Quantity. Six quarters per acre. | 
e. 'Sow it on clover land wheat after it 
is come up: it kills all poppies and 
many other weeds 3 ; and — much 


„ twatch.: | 
At Bootham, Mr. Gr eetham laid 4 2 
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chaldron an acre on one place; a les 

quantity in another place; and in a 
third, mixed dung and lime together. 

The reſult was, that the large quan- 
tity alone, beat all the reſt. It was 
ten years ago, and he now ſees, to a 
foot, in every crop where the lime 
was laid. The 5 a black on 

gravel. 

— The ſoil thin e on lifione 
Lime has been tried, but it did little 
good. They diſcover the nature of it 

by dropping it in water ; if it is good, 
it comes out ſoft and greay ; 1 8 

it is gritty. | 
Sir Cecil Wray. The foil a cad loamy 
ſand. Half a field dreſſed with farm- 
yard compoſt, and half limed for 
wheat; ſainfoine ſeed harrowed in in 
the ſpring. The half limed better than 
the other ſeveral You by t a load 
an acre. 

Snettiſham.. Light ſandy * Lime 

from chalk tried; it did good, but not 

| comparable to marle. 
Feverſbam. The ſoil a rich black loam. 

Quantity. 160 Buſhels, at 3 d. 

Duration. Two or three years. 
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Ve. Of very great uſe both on wet ſoils, 
| and alſo on ſands. 
Witſtubble, The ſoil rich vale: fad; and 
light loam on chax. b 
Quantity. 160 buſhels. 

Uſe. A great improvement. 

Hawkhurf. Soil, clay, and ſand. 

Ryantity. A waggon load an , at 11. | 

1 f. at: the kiln. ̃ 

Duration. Two crops. ä 

Hagel. Soil black peat moor. | 

Quantity. One, or 1 3 load an acre. A 
kiln of 6 loads coſts 12 J.; ; generally 

405. or 31 ane 
Sheffield Place. Soil chiefly clay. 
Quantity. 4 or 5 loads an acre, 30 buſhels 
eeach, at 105. beſides carriage. 
Duration. Laſts 3 crops, . oats, a 
„ 

Mapperton. Soil a rich loam, or clay. 

Quantity, 20 Hogſheads, each 4 e 

at 20d. a hogſhead. 

Uſe. Always mix it with earth; reckoned 

the beſt huſbandry. | 

Duration. 4. or 5 years. 

Leigh. Soil, clay on gravel. 

Quantity. 10 to 20 hogſheads, at 25. a 
hogſhead, 
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7.06 Mix it with earth. 


Duration. Three crops. _ | 

Mr. Clayton. Tried lime, 80 puts; in 

one field, an acre, againſt dung and 
woollen rags in another; the latter the 
greater produce, but the wheat much 
blighted ; whereas the limed not at all, 

Mr. Burke. Sowed 100 buſhels an acre on 
| paſture ; the ſoil a gravelly loam ; did 
no good. 

Theſe minutes on the uſe of Na are 

extremely various, but they prove ſome 
important points which much deſerve no- 
| tice. Relative to ſoil, we find that it agrees 


with almoſt all; not only with thoſe that 


are rich and fertile, but likewiſe ſuch as 
are poor; the ſands of Gateford, and the 
foreſt ones of Blythe are ſuch, and yet lime 
is beneficial, which is owing to its binding 
| theſe looſe foils. 

At Chatſworth and Canwick it fails, the 
ſoil a thin loam on limeſtone. 

On old paſture it ſeems inefficacious from 
Col. St. Leger's and Mr. Burke's intelli- 
gence. 

On black moory peat land, the effect 
_ univerſally great. 


The * effect is in the 8 of 
2 | Derry. 
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Derbyſbire, where it converts waſte ſoils 
into fine paſtures, without tillage ; but the 

ſort is a ſtrong ſtone lime, and burns ſoft and 
ſoapy. It is alſo obſervable that the quan- 
tity is very great, riſing to 360 buſhels. 

The Wombwell minutes ſhew, that it 
has a ſtrong effect in killing weeds. © 

From the benefit and the duration being 
ſo much greater in Derbyſhire than elſewhere, 
there is great reaſon to attribute much to 
quantity; in waſte ſoils eſpecially, too much 
can hardly be laid on, becauſe diffolving 
the roots of the ſpontaneous growth require 
a moſt powerful application. Of their 
| ſtrong ſtone lime, 360 buſhels are probably 
equal to 5 or 600 of chalk lime: but what 
ate 5 or 6 quarters an acre—no uncommon 
portion! Experiments on the quantities 
of lime, proper for given foils, are much 
wanting, 


M A RL F. 
Maſfingham. The foil ſand; and light 
ſandy loam: 


Quantity. Seventy loads, uſually; but 
nc 35 or 40, and then as much more 
in 3 or 4 years. | 
Duration, Twenty five vente E 
Mr. Carr, Has found that the bad- forts. 
. of 
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of marle efferveſce with acids more 
than the good; but falling quickly in 
Water, and turning it white, is the 
beſt rule to judge by. . 
Snettiſbam. The ſoil a light ſandy loam. 
Quantity. Eighty loads an acre. 
Sort. A fine fat, white marle. 
Duration,” From 14 to 20 years. 
| Warham. Soil, a light ſandy loam. 
Quantity. Sixty loads an acre, at expence 
of 30s. ; after 15 or 16 years, 25 or 30 
loads more, and then after 10 or 12 
years they repeat it again. 
| Uſe. It laſts 15 or 16 years in perfection: 
they are convinced, that the benefit of 
repetitions is very great. Compoſts of 
marle and dung they find excellent; ſo 
that if they would uſe 10 loads an acre 
of dung, they will not ſubſtitute more 
than 12 of that compoſt. 
Aylſham. The foil a ſandy loam. 
Puantity. Twelve loads, as much as 5 
horſes can draw. 
| Duration. Laſts 20 years. 
Uſe. They always mix their yard dung 
with marle; the ſort is chiefly a grey, 
ſoft, and ſoapy marle. 
Earlham, They always form compoſts 
” 5 8K 
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of marle and farm yard dung, mixing 
them well together, and ſpreading for 
turnips. This practice they Kn great 
. 
Mr. Thompſon. Soil a 1 pn the 
deeper it is dug he finds it the better; 
lays 40 to 70 loads an acre, but 
generally mixes with dung. It 
deſtroys weeds almoſt at once, parti- 
cularly ketlocks and poppies. They 
were common in his fields, but have | 
_ diſappeared ſince the marling. 
Fl Hundred. The ſoil a rich mixed 
. 
77 They brin g it FE. Norwich to Yar- 
mouth by water, and then from 4 to g 
miles by land; the whole expence 
7. 4d. per cart ba. 
Mr. Acton. Light good loam. | 
NWantity, Fifty to 90 loads of clayey marle, 
that efferveſces ſtrongly in acids. 
%. The greateſt effect is e the 
5 land of weeds. 
Colcheſter. The foil a andy gravel and 
brick earth. 
Quantity. Seven waggon lens. an acre. 
It, comes , from Kent by ſhipping. 
%% B42. They 
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They give 75. to 95. a load for i it, and 
carry it even to 106 miles. N 
Te. Does the beſt, and laſts the pen i 
on {tiff foils. 

Duration. On Riff land 30 or 40 ) years: 

| on ſands and gravels 15. 

Youngeberry. Clays, and Wer loams. 
Quantity, Twenty loads an acre of chalk. 
Duration. Six or 7 years. 

Uſe. It does beſt on the heavy ſoils. 
Morden. The ſoil clay, and ſtrong loam. 
Quantity. Twelve loads, at 44. and 3 6. 8 "Þ 
TY carriage. 

Uſe. Generally | mix with dung and earth, 

cull it chalk. 3 

Duration. Six or 7 years. 

Cheam. The ſoil a chalky loam. 

Quantity, Twelve loads an acre, 

e. They reckon it does beſt on ftrong 

land; it mellows and makes it 

Linalier. | e 

Duration. Six or 7 years. 

| Cuddington. The ſoil clay. 

Quantity. Twenty loads. 

V. Not as an enricher, but to make the 

clay work more mellow. 

Car ſhalton, The foil a light loam on chalk. 

| | Qyantity, Thirty loads; the expence 20-5 
DOS | but 
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but the farmer finds one horſe and two 
ſmall carts. 


Uſe, It is a hard chalk, that nll chi 
land mellow, andcleans it from weeds; 
land that bears wild ſorril wants chalk. 

Duration. Forty years. 

Hawkhburſt, The ſoil, ſand and tis 8 

Sort. Red, grey, blue, and yellow ; blue 

P 

Quantity. Two hundred and fifty. or 300 | 

loads an acre, 8 buſhels each, 5s. per 

100 load digging; four pair of oxen, 
and a horſe and 2 or 3 boys for drivers, 

4 carts, each 2 oxen and 1 Horſe nary 

Ido loads a day, | 

Duration. Laſts from 5 to 8 years. 

Ve. On light ſandy fouls it brings great 
crops, but not on wet ones ; it binds 
fuch ſo. cloſe, chat the water cannot 

get off. 

Sheffield Place. Soil chiefly clay. 

Quantity. Three hundred loads an acre, each 

20 buſhels. Ne 

Duration. Seven or 8 years. 

Walberton. The ſoil a rich mellow loam. 
Quantity. Forty loads, each 30 buſhels. 
Duration, Twenty years. 

Ile of Wight. The ſoil a ſandy loam. . 

Dd3 
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| Quantity. Thirty loads, each 40 buſhels3 
z miles, price 15. 1 65. 
Duration. Twelve years. FI 
78 It is a hard mon does del on «fff 
land. 
Le fr Wight. Some _ their lands always 
- the better for it. n 
Dito. Soil a Adept loam. 
Heng. Fourteen to 20 waggon loads an 
eie ere, as much as 5 or 6 horſes can 
draw, Which 18 3 t tons: 5 coſt 5% car- 
riage. 
Duration. ech or > 7615 
Gubury. The ſoil a heavy loam on gravel. 
Te. They think that both chalk and 
dcdlayey marle will be attended with no | 
effect, if laid on land that has before 
been under chalked, until the firſt 
quantity is quite worn out. A farmer 
ſuppoſed marle to enrich land more 
than chalk, (N. B. the chalk is marle) 
but he preferred chalked land, becauſe 
it might be worked on all occaſions, 
and with leſs ſtrength; marle land, 
if at all clayey, becoming mortar 
with a little wet, ad brick with MH 
little ſun. 
Milteurn Soil a Fight lo loam on chalk, 
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Quantity. Eighty loads, each. a ton. 
Duration. Twenty year s. 
U/e. On new broken up land, kills the | 
roots of the furz, and could get no 
crops on it without it. 
Beconsfield, Soils various, clays and loams. 
Quantity. Fifteen to 20 loads. | 
U. Mellows and makes it plough the 
better; and after grubbing up a wood, 
the land mult be chalked to ſweeten 
4M 71 | | 
In theſe minutes I have found it neceſſary 


to rank what is called ch under the head 


marle, becauſe I found on trial all their 
chalks to be real marle, and ſome of them 
' remarkably ſtrong. _ Woe Eee, 
It appears very evidently that le 
agrees with both ſtiff and light foils; the 
great ſucceſs attending it in Norfolk, ſhews 
how well it anſwers on very light ſandy 
loams, and on ſands: but numerous mi- 
nutes, where it is tried on both heavy and 
light land, prove it beſt on the former: this 
is the caſe at Col hęſter, Youngsberry, Cheam, 
and the e of Wight; and at theſe and 
others they remark a ſtrong effect in its 
 mellowing the land, and making it work 
better; by which we are to underſtand, 
F that 


5 

: 
is 
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that it, renders wet lands. drier, and ſtiff 5 
ones more friable ; ; ſo that both may be 
al ploughed earlier. in, the ſpring, al one 
earth, have the effect in pulverization of 
ſeyeral. It alſo appears to clean the ſoil of 
veeds;,. but from whence this effect ariſes 
is difficult, to conjecture, as it poſſeſſes, on 
compariſon with lime, 3 ey weak diſſol- 
vent quality. 


+$<- ; 


A queſtion not clearly ed in 


relation to this manure, . 18 its enriching 
quality. Is it a fertilizer, or poſſeſſed of no 
other effect than giving tenacity to ſand, 


and  friability to clay? 1 think, from the 
experience of various poor ſands marled in 
Norfolk, | that it is a great fertilizer: it 


18 difficult to comprehend how mere adheſion 
of parts, naturally poor, can produce ſuch 


great crops: but the virtues of marle are 
not to be known by the common trials: 
Mr, Carr's experiments, which ſhew that 
marle with the greateſt efferveſcence with 
acids, is oftentimes the worſt, are ſtrongly 
to the point: and I have ſeveral times found 
a great efferveſcence in ſome ſorts, not 
much eſteemed by the farmers: let me 
further add, that Falling in water, effer- 

vefring in acids, efervyſeing in water, and 


afreyin 2 
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Alneping the acidity of ' vinegar, are all 
diſtinct qualities; marle poſſeſſing one, 
is no proof that it has the other. I have 
ſome ſorts now by me, which efferveſce 
ſtrongly with acids; but will not fall in 
water: others that Fer veſce, but not fall 
in water: and mere clay, which in ſome 
parts of Norfolk is preferred to marle, has 
none of theſe qualities, _ 29854 
The duration of the effect anpearg in cheſs 
minutes to depend much on quantity; on 
ſand in Norfo/k it laſts twice as long as on 
loams in Surry, &c. That the ſame quan- 
tity will laſt on a ſtiff foil longer than a 
loaſe one, may eaſily be conceived ;z and 
is plainly the caſe in ſeveral places. It is 
well known, that a dreſſing of yard dung 
_ laſts the longeſt on a Riff true tile clay. 
The expence, at which marle is gained 
in ſome places, is aſtoniſhing. About 
Yarmouth, in Norfolk, they uſe it at 76. 4d. 
a cart load. About Colchefer, &c. they 
have it from Kent, it coſts them at the Heap 
76. to 95. a waggon load, and they carry 
it ſo far as 1o miles: this is prodigious ! 
ſeven waggon loads an acre, Farmers, 
who practiſe this in common, would never 
doit if it was not a fertilizer, | 


38 ö * 
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The practice at Warham ſhews evidently | 
the benefit of repetitions ; experience has 
carried — to che third time, with advan- 
| tage. 9: ihe, ape e 
1 Nike not met with any trials of the 
| efficacy of regaining it, when ſubſided by 
ploughing deeper. That the marle does 
not loſe its common qualities, I know from 
trying ſome ploughed up 16 inches deep 
in a field of Mr. Arbuthnot's, at Morden; 
it efferveſced in vinegar, and alſo in water; 
but did not fall in the latter. Benefit would 
probably ariſe from it, but the new quantity 
of ſtaple gained would require a propor- 
tionate quantity of marle, according to the 
reaſoning uſed in the latter on deep plough- 
ing; and alſo proportionate additions of 
other manure; fo that it is to be queſtioned» 
whether deep ploughing would ever be 
adviſeable on this account only. | 
RAO. 
Woodbridge. The ſoil all ſand. + 
Quantity, Ten or 12 loads; it is a body 
of powdered ſhells, but has no effer- 
veſcence with acids; nor 96 58 it diſſolve 


in water. | 
Tſe. It enriches the ſoil far more than any 
marle; laſts for ever; but they renew 

it 
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it by forming conipoſts of hs and 
yard dung. | 15 
This manure is of a very e 
nature: it is a ſhell marle, conſiſting of 
nothing but ſhells, whole, or powdered; 
the colours red and white; it is dry, not 
being the leaſt ſoapy; it has not any effer- 


veſcence in acids; and does not fall in 


water, from all which circumſtances its 


virtues" might be doubted ; but all thoſe 


effects produced in Norfo/k by 60, 80, or 


100 loads of their marle, are gained in 


Suffolk by 10 or 12 of this; and the effect 


is, I think, much ſtronger: reſpecting 


duration, crag laſts much longer, which 
they have diſcovered from an idea (a falſe 
one I ſuppoſe) that land once cragged will 


not bear any other repetitions than thoſe 


of compoſts with dung; and accordingly 


they have many fields, in which it has 


laſted with only ſuch additions, 50, 60, 
and to 100 years. 5 With ex Ag; the nature 
of the poor ſands in that country are quite 


changed, and gain an adheſion, which they | 


retain, as the farmers there ſay, for ever: 
it is alſo a very great fertilizer, as appears 


from the great and ſudden increaſe in the 


crops after it. 
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CL AV. 
Colonel C: ney. The ſoil a OY loam. 
AAR Eighty loads an acre, at 2 . 
e eppes. 
V. Sown firſt with turnips, | 1 22664 
à24n acre, wheat 4+: quarters, turnips, 
404. ba 5 ne 4 OO 
| preatly. 
Burnham ta Welt The ſoil a [light fandy 
loam. 
1 Eighty le * an acre; they . 
clay more than marle. 
Duratio. Fourteen years, then they add 
- "a little more. 
Fleg Hundred. The foil a ch nent mixed | 
{2 Joams ©: co rh | 
Quantity. 3 leh : 
. Twenty years. 2 
From theſe minutes we find, that clay 
is juſtly held in eſtimation in a country that 
underſtands, and has experienced, marle 
more than moſt in the kingdom: it is 
preferred to marle, where both are to be 
had. This gives no ſlight reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
there is ſomething in Mr. Carr's aſſertion, 
that his beſt marles are not thoſe, whoſe 
efferveſcence with acids is the ſtrongeſt; 
and confirms one in the idea, that chemiſts 
are 


are not the people to go to for the true 
practical eee of manures. hy 
| SEA OUZ RE. 
Sic Jobn Turner. Uſes it WARP of marle, 
and finds it to anſwer better: the ſoil 
a light ſandy loam, 
Sampford Hundred in SuffolR. Form com- 
poſts of it with farm yard dung, which 
they mix well, and ſpread on clover 
land for wheat. | 
Sea ouze is to be had in very many 
places that totally ſlight the acquiſition : ' 
I remarked large quantities quite blue with 
rotten weed at Gilbury, but none uſed: - 
The effect at Warham on old marled lands, 
which wanted a renewal, is very greats 
and ſo much beyond laying on freſh quan- 
tities of marle, that Sir .Fohn Turner's 
| tenant carries it from a diſtance to fields, in 
which are excellent marle pits; the land 
acquires a new fertility, equal, if not 
exceeding that of the firſt marling. 
In Sampford hundred they are alſo ſuch 
excellent h uſbandmen, that a practice com- 
mon among them of this ſort, muſt be 
good; they find infinite advantage from 
forming compoſts of ſea ouze and their 
farm yard dung, under the expence of double 
carting both. 
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8E A W EE D. 
Mf, in obo Ile of Thanet. They mix 
it with dung and earth till it is rotten, 
And lay 50 loads an acre; reckon it 
a very rich manure; never uſe it 


alone. 
Jie of Wight. They bring it into their 
farm yards, and mix it with dung to 
carry on to their bean lands; without 
mixing, they ſay it won't do. 
The ſame obſervation on the neglect of 
manures in ſo many farmers is applicable 
here alſo. This weed, which is ſo valuable 
in the Je of Thanet, and which even the 
Je of Wight men, their next neighbours, 
practiſe, the farmers at Gi/bury inſiſt will 
never rot; and nine tenths of the other 
farmers on the ſea coaſts of England, utterly 
neglect. But ſea weed is an excellent 
manure,” and cannot be prized too highly. 
The practice of both the iſlands appears 
to be excellent, for overcoming its reſiſtance 
of putrefaction; making litter of it in the 
farm yard muſt be quite effectual in that 
reſpect, and at the ſame time n e a 
moſt rich compoſt. 


$88} BURNT CLAY. . ne ON 
Mr. Bevor. A hard ſtrong clay, unt . 
but calcined almoſt to bricks, which 


were broken and * the benefit 


very lite. 
Turner. Burns refs al | es 
to aſhes, for which he gives 15s. the 


40 buſhels; lays 20 loads an acre, 
chiefly. on to clover and graſs; the 


dreſſing laſts good 6 years. 


There is no contradiction in theſe two 


articles; the firſt burns mere clay; but the 


latter only the ſurface of waſte, refuſe ſpots 


that have gained ſomething of a turf, con- 


ſequently the aſhes are partly vegetable 


ones : and I ſhall remark that Mr. Turner's 
practice is in many ſituations an excellent 
one; converting waſte ſpots, which would 
be difficult to improve, into opportunities 
of gaining large quantities of excellent 


manure. As to burning clay, we much 


want experiments to aſcertain the effect ; 
hitherto the world has received little more 
than aſſertions and conjectures. 
TOWN MANURE. 
Bliſworth. Can have it at 2s. at North- 
 ampton, 5 miles, but will not. 


Gateford. From Workſop, at 25. 6d.to 35s 


12 tothe acre, laſt 3 crops. 
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5 5 Warkan. Buy at Wells at 1 CY Sir Johr 
Turner remembers all that dung 
ant into the harbour of Wells, 
which now brings 8 quarters of corn 
| * an acre in the incloſures around the 
4 n e and 
ind they anſwer greatly. 
2 Bracon Aſh. They bring manures from 
Norwich, though 7 8, and 10 miles 
diſtant. 
Fleg Hundred. Buy at Yarmouth at 25. 
Colchefter. Much ſold from this place at 
Ss. a waggon load ; ; they 4 7 or 8 
on an acre. 
Cheam, Bring it from ee, at 2s. and 
105. carriage, as much as 4 horſes 
can draw; lay 8 loads an acre. 
 Cuddington. From London lay 10 loads an 
acre at 7s. a load, carriage included. 
Chicheſter. Manure ſells at _ or 5 6. a 
load. 
Le of Wight. 1 Portfmouth at 3s. a 
curt load, Freight and coſt. 1 
- Gilbury. From Portſmouth by ſhipping; 
25. a load, and 15. freight. From 
Southampton 2.5. and 15. 6d. freight. 
Lay 30 loads an acre; which laſt 7 or 
8 years. | 115 
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The vahic of town manul&; which in 


with the ſweepings of houſes,” the ſullage 
of ſtreets, and aſhes, is well underſtood 
in moſt places: The farmers have not 


always a juſt notion how many miles it will 


anſwer to go for it ; but near moſt towns 
it is bought by ene! in the neighbourhood: 
Around London they are at a very conſiderable 
expence to get it, and with reaſon, for the 
value of it is great; it is an improvement 
on the farm yard compoſt, being compoſed 
of richer materials, and at the ſame time 


not ſo expenſive as to make it AP to 


uſe it as a top dreſſing. 
PARING and BURNING: 

ws; The ſoil a rich clay. 
UP. Break up old graſs; the turnips they 
ſow on it always great; alſo the * 
and then the oats. 
Dxpence. 145. 
Diſbley. The ſoil clayey, and ſandy loams: 
Ve. On cold land for turnips; | 
Expence: II. 15s. 
” ffreton. The foil a hazel loam, on a ſtone 
bottom. 
Ve. For' turnips or wheat, and ſure of a 

great crop of either. 
Vo L. IV. E * 


general conſiſts of all ſorts of dungs, mixed 
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 Expence. 1959. | = 

Tiddſivell. The ſoil chin 3 on | ini 
and grit-ſtone. | 

Expence. II. 

. Lawton. The ſoil thin loam, « on lime and 

| grit-ſtone. | | 

Uſe. Sow either turnips or r wheat after i it, 

No manure exceeds it. 

Expence. 18s. 6d. | 

Colonel St. Leger. His ſoil a thin loam on 

lime ſtone. | 

Ve. Has practiſed it with the utmoſt 
ſucceſs for ſeveral years; has been 
practiſed regularly for many ages on 
lime ſtone ſoils in the neighbourhood, 
not 4 inches thick: He is very clear, 
that it does not in the leaſt diminiſh 

-_- the ſtaple of the ſoil. 

' Waombwell, The ſoil a rich e loam; 
reckoned a fine improvement. 

Expence. 17s. | : 


Canwick. The ſoil a thin loam on lime 
ſtone. 
Uſe. Pare old heath land for turnips, which 
enſures great crops. 
| Expence. 14.15. 
Alresford. Thin loam on chalk. 


| Expence. II. 15. 


Ve. For breaking vp old faigfoine, 
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Paring and burning ſhould certainly be 
ranked” as a manure; for it is one of the 
richeſt kinds. In theſe minutes it appears 
to great advantage, as indeed it alſo does 
in every, part of the kingdom where uſed, 
But as of late years ſome people have 
entertained ideas very contrary to it, ſome 
explanation is neceſſary. 

In the firſt volume, this miſtake | is en- 
quired into, under Col. St. Leger s article; 
that gentleman very juſtly remarked, that 
the reaſon the practice was condemned, was 
the farmers, on the credit of a paring, 
taking ſo many ſucceſſive crops as to exhauſt 
the foil ; but he found uniformly from 
his own niadlice, that it does not in the leaſt 
: diminiſh the furfac. = 
It 18 aſtoniſhing, how gentlemen can 
argue againſt this practice, from its leſſening 
the ſtaple, when they muſt know, that in 
ſeveral counties land not four inches thick 
has, in the memory of old men, been burnt : 
four or five times, and the huſbandry com- 
mon on it for ages. The truth is, you 
burn not the ſoil, but the vegetables in it, 
and in diminiſhing the ſtaple, reduce only 
thoſe, which would be the caſe was the 
oil ploughed without it. The queſtion 
Ee 2 therefore 
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therefore is, ſhall I burn or rot the vegetable 
matter? Tphat it is nothing more, appears 
from the impoſſibility of paring and burning 
land before it has got a complete turf 
The power of the aſhes forces ſuch great 
ſucceeding crops, that a new turf, when 
laid to graſs, is ſure to be gained ſoon, 
: provided, as before remarked, the farmer 
does not run out the V 
The value of the manuring may be 
gueſſed from the aſhes, which generally 
amount to 5 or 600 buſhels an acre; what 
dreſſing of other aſhes can be given in ſuch 
quantities? 500 of wood aſhes at 69. are 
12/7. 10s, of coal aſhes at 34.—6J. 5s. 
whereas the expence of theſe 1 is not a ſixth. 
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r Ants 
Tring, Soil, loams ſtoney and on chalk; 
fown over clover i in * © 


J 
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Quantity, Twenty buſhels. 
Sir Cecil er. The ſoil a loam « on lime 
. ſtone. 


Ub. Tried 5 two years on fainfoine, but 


did not the leaſt good. 
Y: nungoberry.. Clays, and ſtoney loams. 
Quantity, Twenty buſhels an acre. 
Uſe. Chiefly on clover, and find the im- 
provement great. 
David Barclay. Soil, a good brick earth 
., - - Joank.: 


Ruantity. 160 buſhels, at 3d. 2, expence 


incluſive, an acre, were compared on 
graſs land with 16 loads an acre of 


rotten dung. Before the manuring, 
the product half a load hay an acre; 
the aſhed part, 1 2, and the dunged ; 
much white clover in the former, 
none in the latter. | 
Mr. Clayton. Soil, clay, and 1 
Quantity. Twelve to 20 buſhels, at 6 d. 
Uſe. The effect very great on clover and 


ſainfoine; on the latter better than peat 


aſhes. 
Becongſield. Various clays and e 


. Forty buſhels. 65. for 50, and 
* carriage. 
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Up. Sow them on clover, - and anſwer 
better than any other manure. © 
The ſoils, on which theſe aſhes have been 
tried, are ſo various (mere ſands excepted) 
that they do not feem to be a manure pecu- 
liar to any in particular. The es 
Per acre vary much. 


Bufhels. Prices. 


| Tring 1 — 9 
 Youngsberry, 20 

David Barclay, 160 3 
Mr. Clayton, 8 

Becongſeld, 40 * 

Much the greateſt effect is at t David 5 


Barclay „ who uſes by far the greateſt 
quantity. May we not from hence con- 
clude, that theſe aſhes are generally uſed 
in too ſmall quantities? I viewed David 
Barclay's graſs, and can teſtify that the 
ſuperiority, to 16 loads of rotten dung 
more than a year after the manuring, is 
extremely great; the one a good verdure 
for the ſeaſon, the other, comparatively 
ſtubble. The ſoil a rich brick earth loam. 
It is remarkable, that with Sir Cecil 
7 ray they were of no ſervice to ſainfoine, 
a crop they are fo generally uſed for, and on 
which ſo ſmall a quantity as 16 buſhels, with 
Mr. Clayton, have — effects to au 


. aſhes. 


4 


% 


# 
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Clover, ſainfoine, and natural graſs, 
are the only crops they are uſed for. 


WOOD ASHES, wy 


Mr. Arbuthnot, tried them on various 
arable fields, 25 buſhels at 3 d. per acre, 
without any effect. On graſs. their 
uſe great. 

The diſtinction here made between graſs | 
and arable land, ſhould always be remem- 
bered ; for the uſe of a manure being with 
the ſame perſon great in one caſe, and 
trivial in the other, is deciſive of their 

effect; we may from theſe trials conjecture, 
that wood and coal aſhes ſhould be — 
* the fame ape 3 | 


8 00 by 

Hampſtead. The ſoil loams, ſtoney, &c. | 1 
Uſe. Sown over wheat in March. 13 1 | 
Quantity. Thirty or forty buſhels. 
Tring, Sown over wheat in March. 
Quantity. Twenty buſhels. 

Earlbam. 
Soil. Aloamy ſand. 
Quantity. Thirty buſhels, at 6 4. 
Uſe. Lay it on grafs land, and alſo on 

wheat 1 in ſpring. It does great ſervice 


Bob: — "4c al 
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for one crop, and ſometimes for tho 
ſucceeding Dee. Ke 
About Colchefler. Much ſown on their 
paſtures, at 6g. a buſhel, . 8 | 
Mr. Arbuthnot. 
Quantity. Thirty buſhels an acre, at 7d. 
and 14. ſowing, beſides carriage. 
e. Excellent on graſs land, and on wheat 
if ſown early in February. Compared 
With coal aſhes 40 buſhels of each; 
at firſt the ſoot made the greateſt ap- 
pearance; but no Ae in the 
crop of hay. 
beam. The ſoil a chalky loam. _ 
Quantity. Twenty buſhels an acre, at 64 
Ve. On ſainfoine and clover. 
Newbury. Soils various. 
Quantity. Twelve buſhels, at 8d. 
Uſe. Sow it on the Sen Wheat in tlie 
ſpring. | 
Becongſield. Various clays and "FE 
Quantity. a ths or forty TOs at 36, : 
or Oh: - 25 
Uf. Sow it on the wheat in March; it 
forces ſtraw much, but apt to cauſe the 
blight. 
From theſe particulars it appears, that 
| ſoot | is uſed to much nee on arable 
as 


wheat in the ſpring; a uſe that may be 

determined advantageous to the wheat crop, 

but not to thoſe which follow. On clover 
and graſſes the application is alſo common. 
The following are che quantities. 


3 [| Price. ; 


e _ „ 
Tring, 8 N 8 
Rer. | 8 7 30 3 6 | 
Mr. Arbuthnot, — 30 7 
Cheam, 5s „ 20 
Newbury, _ 1 12 $5 
Bec onsfield, — — 35 6 


Average, - 05 26 5 bz 


— . 1 2 


Theſe quantities appear to be very ſmall; 
too trifling to have any but a {light effect 
on the firſt crop; theſe minutes do not 


give one a great idea of its virtues, which 


I apprehend to be: totally owing to the 


quantities being too ſmall. Coal aſhes, with 


Mr. Arbuthnot, equalled ſoot, which is 


remarkable. 
It is not worth while to manure at a leſs 


expence than 40s, an acre, and in ſeveral 
* nk of Eng land, where they are excellent 


I Farmers, 
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as well as graſs ; the only application 
mentioned, however, is the ſowing. it on 
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426 THE FARMER's TOR 
farmers, that is the price of dreſſing with 
- Purchaſed dung; not thinking a leſs quan- 
tity effectual: The advantage is, that ſuch 
a manuring laſts 3 or 4 years; whereas 
105. or 20. in a top OG Ty 
ever laſts more than one crop. 


PEAT ASHES, 
Cbeam. Soil a chalky loam. 
Quantity. 16 Buſhels, at 6 d. and bring it 
12 miles; reckon i it better than ſoot. 
Hungerford. 5 
Nauntity. 10 to 20 buſhels, at 54 or 6 d. 
Uſe. Chiefly on clover, and does ſome 
good to the following wheat; ſome-- 
times on green wheat in the ſpring. 
Newbury. Soils various. 
Quantity. 10 Buſhels, at 64, | 
Uſe, Only on clover in March. the red 
aſh the beſt. 
Duration. Only the clover crop, but that 75 
. encreaſed by it, as 3 to 2. 
Mr. Clayton. Soil, clay and loams. WP 
Qrantity.. 10 Buſhels. 
Te Sows it on cloyer, which doubles its 
produce. 
The effects here mentioned of peat aſhes, 
are very Noniſhiog; ; ſo ſmall a quantity as 
10 buſhels 
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10 buthels-doubling the product of clover, 


or increaſing it even as 3 to 2, are ſuch 
powerful effects, that I can only expreſs 


my wonder at them: the expence of 55. 
an acre in manure, to be attended with ſuch 
ſurprizing advantages, is à degree of profit 
not equalled in any other method I ever 
heard of, and determines me, at North. 
Mime, about 30 miles from Marla, (the 
neareſt place on the Thames at which I can 


have theſe aſhes) to ſend my waggon thither 
next ſeaſon for a load, by which means I 


| ſhall have it in my power to try the effects 
of them on theſe ſoils; they will at that 
expence, be much cheaper than coal-aſhes 
from London, as I can bring 100 buſhels 
at a time, or enough for 10 acres of land. 
It ſeems very remiſs in farmers not to 
ſearch for ſo valuable a commodity as peat- 
in all their low grounds, eſpecially bottoms, 


between ſteep hills; or in flat a on 


the banks of rivers. 


; 8 0 AP ASHES. | 
Colonel S7. Leger. | Spread 40 buſhels fer 


acre on graſs on limeſtone clay; 1 L 
15, 6d. EXPENCe 3 of not the. leaſt uſe.” 
"Hazrowed 1 in with a - 12 n 
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50 buſhels an n wih "\onpnips; 1 
the effect good. 

ng Uſes them on gralb-land with 
ſuch ſucceſs, 20 loads an acre, that 
land let at'5s. was advanced to a 
guinea by them. f 

Mr. Poole. Soil, gbod Joam. oils 
ami. 4 loads an acre, 3a buſhels each, 
. 34—1 load an acre in drills, with 

hopper. We 
Uſe. Prefers them to all other manures for 
turnips. ” 

Soap aſhes poſſeſſing Muck feenlivy is a 
fact that is here ſufficiently proved, and yet 
it is very contrary to any idea one could 
form of them in theory. To preſerve the 
ſalts of aſhes, we are juſtly directed to keep 
them quite dry; ; but in the ſoap-boiler's 
hands they are ſo waſhed, that if water 
can carry their ſalts off, they ſhould be left 
worthleſs ; but the fact ſpeaks againſt ſuch. 
reaſoning, for in Mr. Bevor's trials, the 
advantages attending their uſe, equal thoſe 
of the fineſt manures; and both Colonel Sr. 
Leger and Mr. Poole find them excellent for 
turnips. It is however obſervable, that 
the quantities uſed are much larger than 


of any dry aſhes, 
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Gt Ban : 9 e 
Colopal Se. Leger, 1 
Mr. Bevor, (at 30 buſhels | a load) | 
Mr. Poole, — 1 18 


And their proving raccefifal when laid on 
in great quantities, is a confirmation of my 
former reaſoning, that the manure being 
laid on, in great bulk, is, ſingly, a matter 

of conſequence. | 


[ MALT DUST. NOR. 
| Warkam. Soy it on their berker lands, at 


1 A. a buſhel. 
Renan. Soil, a loamy ſand. 


Quantity. 49 Buſhels an acre, at 4d. | 

Le. Sow it on wheat in the ſpring. | 

Flegg Hundred. The foil a light rich 
mixed loam. 

Quantity, Four quarters an acre. 

Ve. Sow it on clover, and find great 
I F 

Youngsberry. The ſoil 1 or ſtoney loam. 

Quantity, Three or 4 quarters per acre, at 

7 or 86. a quarter. | 

David Barclay. 

Quantity. Four quarters, at 75. for barley ; ; 

and anſwered well. 

Mr. Arbuthnot. 50 Buſhels an acre, tried 
on arable, againſt 20 ſacks of coal- 
aſhes, and turned out much, ſuperior. 
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| Beconsffeld. Various clays and loams. my 
Dantity. Thirty buſhels, at 5.” ET 5 
Ve. For turnips. 
Theſe accounts of mal. duft are al 
be favourable; but it is a manure rather con- 
fined in its uſe, being difficult to get, and 
the price ſeems very n . 
Buſh, | Price 
P17 reg 5 e 
Earlbam = 40 4 
Flegg Hundred. 32 
Toungeberr// + 28 | 11 
David Barclay, = F 
Mr. Arbuthnot, — 1 
rr 


Average, = 35 
| EIU 
The price near London is owing. to their 
being uſed as food for cows. Suppoſe the 
price 69. ; 40s. would then buy 80 buſhels; 
a quantity I ſhould apprehend, that would 
be attended with very beneficial effects. 
By Mr. Arbutbnot's trial they are plainly 
ſuperior to coal aſhes. > 


r. 


Snettiſham, The ſoil good loamy land. 
Ruantity. A ton, at 3 J. 55, and 105. ex- 
pences, to three acres. 


3 
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Ve. Tried for wheat, and promiſed ſo 

„ chat the farmers have W 

ſome ſhip loads. 

Mr. Petr, of the Ie of 7. a. Tried i it, 

one buſhel to 10 perches, againſt coal- 
ain, 40 buſhels an acre: the aſhes 
beat the ſalt greatly, which, however, 
did ſome good to the barley, 55 
deſtroyed the clover. 

The quantities here uſed are extremely 


various; the Norfolł ton may be called 
about 30 buſhels, but Mr. Pett's is only 


16, and yet that quantity deſtroyed his 


clover; 40 buſhels of coal aſhes exceeding 


the ſalt, and at the ſame time being beyond 
compariſon cheaper, is deciſive againſt it. 


The trials in Norfolk are yet in their infancy, 


and not at all explicit; but on ſand in a 


very dry ſeaſon, the ſalt might be of ſervice, - 


by attracting moiſture from the atmoſphere. 
Experiments to decide the merit of falt are 


much wanting; in thoſe I formed in Suffolt 


it was uniformly unſucceſsful, and often 
— miſchief. | | 
O16: 

Jo ames Stovin, Fiq. On a rich ſandy ſoil. 
One acre manured with 12 loads rot- 
ten dung, at 3/. 125. ; one ditto with 

5 Dr. 
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Dr. Hunter's oil compoſt, 15 f. 6 d.! 
all circumſtances ſimilar; ; ſown with 


* 
$29 4h ee 
Steele = = 1 2 
At 205. — - 8 . 1 3 9 
Saving in manure, 6 
Superiority, . 33.5 


Second year ſown with rye; the dunged 
half much the beſt. 

This experiment is one of the moſt 
aſtoniſhing I remember to have heard. The 
oil compoſt does no ſlight honour to the 
worthy author of the Georgical Efſays ; but 

chat ſo ſmall a portion ſhould exceed 12 

loads of rotten dung, I muſt own, ſurpaſſes 

one's comprehenſion ; as to its declining the 
ſecond crop, it is not a matter of ſurprize. 
This manure calls for numerous trials to 
decide its merit, for it bids fair much to 
exceed all other top dreſſings. . 

That uncommon virtue is in oil, we ſee 
| dearly from the great effect of all oleagi- 
nous manures, ſuch as oil-cake, and the 

dung 
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dung of beaſts fattened with oil-cake, rotten 
dungs, &c. and it certainly deſerves no 
ſlight attention to examine, if the oil itſelf 
cannot be uſed with ſucceſs; rendering it 
miſcible with water appears to anſwer the 

end at once. I ſhall try ſome ſmall experi- 
ments on oil, in various ſhapes, this ſpring, 

on my ſoils, which may enable me to diſ- 
cover how far it is valuable. 


OIL AKE. 


Mr. Carr. His ſoil a light ſandy loam; 
tried 140 J.'s worth, but received very 
little benefit; then tried fatting beaſts 
with it, and the dung proved excellent. 
Snettiſham, Light ſandy loam. 
Quantity. One ton, at 3 J. 10s. to 4. 105. 
does 3 acres, broke in pieces no larger 
than walnuts, by mills. | | 
Uſe, Attended with very great benefit. 
Duration, Laſts only one crop. 
Burnham to Wells. The foil a light ſandy 
loam. „ 
Quantity, Half a ton. 
Warham. Soil a light ſandy loam. 
Quantity. A ton and 4, at 3/7. 3s. to 4. 
a4 a ton, will do 3 acres; brought from 
Ireland and Holland, but the Dutch 
Vol. IV. FE - cakes 
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cakes the beſt, from their not preſſing 
them ſo much. | 
"Uſe. For wheat; but laſts ag only Bar 
one crop, but a * to che den ; 
turnips. © F 
David Barclay. Clayey foil. 
Quantity, Two quarters of rape oil- cake 
duſt, at 15 f. a quarter. 
Ve. Sown on barley; the effect remark- 
u great; 5 quarters of barley an 
acre, which is more than ever known 
on the land. 

Theſe trials, except Mr. Carr 8, are ſtrong 
in favour of the manure; his experiment 
| muſt therefore have been an exception ow- 
ing to a peculiar ſeaſon ; the other minutes 
ſhew the effect to be ſo great, that the 
benefit is deciſive, and I ſhould remark, 
that it confirms the theory which gave virth 
to the oil compoſt. 1 

BON E-DU ST. 
Colonel Se. Leger. Spread 35 buſhels per 
acre on a limeſtone clay, at 11d. a 
buſhel; much inferior to yard CHE 
at ſame expence. 

Part of an arable field manured with a 
compoſt of bone-duſt and horn-ſhavings, 
40 buſhels per acre, at 11 d.; the other part 
. . 12 loads 
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the firſt crop ; the former, the ſecond. _ 

= Ithough theſe trials are not deciſive, 
the one being rather in contradiction to the 
other, yet they ſeem. to prove bone- duſt a 
good manure; TI need not remark that it is 
an oily one.—The price is however high. 
The duſt, I apprehend, muſt be much 
more advantageous than large bones them- 


ſelves, as uſed in Hertfordſhire. | 5 
CU TLERS BONES. 


Colonel St. Leger. | Spread ON a limeſtone 


clay, 35 buſhels, at 114.; the effect 
quite imperceptible. 


The obſervation on bone-duſt is here 


confirmed; 35 buſhels an acre proving 
uſeleſs, ſhew, that they ſhould be reduced 
to duſt before they are ſpread. 
HARTSHORN SHAVINGS. 
Colonel Sz. Leger. Spread on a limeſtone 


clay, 35 buſhels, at 119. inferior to 


dung at the ſame expence. 
TANNERS BARK. 
Rev. Mr. Hall. His ſoil cold and ſpringy: 
160 loads four years old, mixed with 
ſome yard dung and lime, turned once, 
and when rotten, ſpread on 8 acres 


dads yard dung. T he latter ſuperior | 
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wheat. It much ameliorated the land, 
and prevented a too great adheſion. 
Mr. Hall thinks the virtues of the 
bark ſmall; better for opening than 
8 enriching. 

The bark being mixed with dung and | 
lime in this experiment, we cannot decide 
how much of the benefit is to be attributed 
to it, but in all probability Mr. Hall's 


obſervation is Juſt, that the virtue of the _ 


bark is rather that of mellowing the land, 


than fertilizing it. I have tried it on n grals- 
| land alone without the leaſt effect. 


WOOLLEN RAGS. 
| Newbury. Uſe them with ſucceſs; are 
very ſerviceable 70 their lighter lands. 
Mr. Clayton. Finds them more beneficial 
on wet cold land, than on hot dry ſoils. 
Woollen rags are a manure commonly 
uſed around London; but the farmers lay 
them in too promiſcuoti a manner on all 
foils, and are of very different opinions as 
to the land moſt proper. The two minutes 
here inſerted, are in direct oppoſition : we 
want to be accurately informed, by minute 
comparative experiments made in the ſame 
ſeaſon, of the benefit reſulting from rags 
on various ſoils Thoſe who urge that 
they 
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they are proper only on wet ſoils, offer, 
for a reaſon, the quality of keeping the 
land open; the bits of rags preventing a 
great adheſion. They aſſert that clay land 
will never bind, however unfavourable the 
ſeaſon may be. On the contrary, the advo- 
cates for ſpreading them on a dry ſandy 
ſoil, quote the ſtrong attraction of moiſture 
known in woollen rags; which, lay they, 
muſt be highly beneficial for ſands and 
other dry ſoils; but muſt, in the ſame pro- 
portion, be pernicious in clays. When rea- 
ſons are in this manner offered on both 
ſides the queſtion ; the beſt way is to give 
credit to neither, but reſt the point totally 
on experiments; unfortunately ſuch are 
wanting. 6.” 1 
SHEEPS TROTTERS. 

David Barclay. His ſoil a ſtoney loam. 
Nantiiy. Six quarters an acre of them, 
| at 75.3 21, 11s. with carriage; tried 
againſt 10 quarters of rabbit dung, 
at 25.3 1 I. 10s, with carriage, and 
alſo the fold, 5 


Products. Buſh, 
Trotters, = — 23 
Fold, — — — 20 

Rabbit dung, n oY 


Ff 3 
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Mr. Arbuthnot, Soils: rang, and licht 


loam. = N 
Quantity, Five 67g at 95. beſides 
carriage. 


Uſe. For wheat, and alſo madder ; 1 "hes 
were not attended by any advantage, 
which he. attributes to their going 
through the glue-makers hands. 
Cbeam. The ſoil a chalky loam.  _ 
Quantity. Three quarters an acre, at 8 5. 
Ve. Sow them with wheat ſeed ; but do 
not think them ſo good as the fame 
value in dung, 
Cuddington, Soil a hazel loam on hk. 
Quantity. Eight quarters, at bs. 
Duration, Two crops. 4 
Trotters do not make any great figure i in 
theſe minutes, proportioned to their price: 
Even with Mr. Barclay, rabbits dung and 
the fold are, at leaſt, equal to them, ex- 
_ pence conſidered ; ; and the idea common, at 
the other places, of yard dung being 
ſuperior, gives us no reaſon to recommend 
them as a manure, where other lorts are to 
be had. 


BUCK-WH E A T. 
Mr. Bevor, Has ſown it on ſtrong land as 
a preparation for wheat. Part fed 
A with 
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with cattle, and what remained, 
ploughed in the end of July; the 

wheat 5 quarters an acre. 42: 

Mr. Sturt, Tried it as a preparation for 
Wheat, and beat all others. 

The uſe of this crop, as a manure, de- 
pends wholly on the ſoil; firſt, in getting 
a great bulk of it, and meh in its opening 
quality of making the ſoil looſe, hollow, and 
puffy; an effect very deſirable in thoſe 
whoſe faults is their adheſion; but on 
others, ſuch as ſand, that wants adheſion, 
it cannot be proper; yet herein I ſpeak 
from reaſon alone. 


RABBITS DUNG. 

Mr. Arbuthnot, Clay, and ſtrong loams. 
Quantity. Twenty-five ſacks, at 15. 2 d. 
Uſe. Sows it over the green wheat in 
March; the advantage very great. 
Becongfield. Various clays and loams. 
e. Sow it for turnips, and is better than 

malt-duſt. 
Rabbit dung can only be had near great 
Cities; the uſe of it, therefore, is con- 
fined. I believe it is a very juſt maxim in 
huſbandry, that all dungs are excellent 
manures ; they are of that mucilaginous 
oily nature, that univerſally agrees with 
Ff 4 every 


2 kind of land. We are athen't in doubt 


about other ſorts of dreſſing—lime, falt, 
malt-duſt, aſhes, &c. theſe are not always 


beneficial ; but the caſe is very different 


with dungs. As to rabbit dung, if laid on 
in ſufficient quantities, there can be no 
doubt of its excellence; 25 ſacks are a much 
better dreſſing than ever given of pigeons; 
but why not lay it on at the expence of 34. 
an acre, which would beſtow @ quantity to 
the ſoil, approaching town manures and 
yard dung; the duration, as well as the 
immediate effect, 2 in all /, 
be anſwerable. 


1 POULTRY DUNG. 
Mr. Arbuthnot. Soil, a clayey loam. 
Compared with rabbits dung and 
wood-aſhes, in November on. wheat, 
18 ſacks an acre of each. It much 
exceeded the others; then the rabbit 
dung; the aſhes worſt, 
PIGEON'S DUNG. 
Mr. Booth, The ſoil a rich red loam, 
Quantity. Two cart loads. 
Application, Sown on poor wheat in the 
ſpring; it is very As but laſts 
only 2 crops. | 


| Nuenby, The foil a rich clay, 


Ehe. With draining it completely Ts 
- ruſhes. 

Lawton, The ſoil, loam on lime and RY 
ſtone, ſpread on their barley lands, 


Quantity. Three quarters, at 8s. a quarter, 


 Wombwell, The foil a rich ſandy loam. 

Quantity. From 3 to 5 quarters, at 8s. a 

| quarter; they reckon 5 equal to any 
common dreſſing of dung in a wet 
ſeaſon. 

Uſe. For wheat or turnißs. 

 Youngsberry. The ſoil clay or ſtoney loam, 

Quantity. Twenty buſhels an acre. 

Je. On barley, and they find that it beats 

all other manures. 
Mr. Burke tried pigeons dung, rabbit dung, 


and yard dung, in quantities propor- 


tioned to their price: the pigeons dung 
beſt next the rabbit then the yard, 
Theſe particulars are, upon the whole, 
very ſatisfactory. Pigeons dung evidently 


appears an excellent dreſſing, and at an 


expence not great. The Wombwell intelli- 
gence, that 40 buſhels are equal to any 
common dreſſing of dung, is particularly 
to the point. Mr. Burke's compariſon, 
and the Toungyberry article ſpeak the ſame; 
ene obſervation I ſhall make, is the advant- 


age 
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age of this dung always being kept in the 


proper manner; that is, collecting in a 
cloſe houſe, unexpoſed to the ſun, air, 
winds, or rain, which is zever equally 

effected with any other ſort of manure; it 
is taken from the houſe, thrown into the 
carts, and directly ſpread on the land. The 
great force of this dung may be an eſſential 
quality of it; but I cannot help attributing 
part of it to this cauſe ; it is at leaſt a hint to 
imitate the conduct in other dungs, and to 
keep them in the ſame manner; could it be 
effected even with that of horſes and beaſts, 
it would probably be ſo much the better. 


QUANTITY OF DUNG RAISED 
BY A GIVEN QUANTITY OF 
LITTER, OR NUMBER OF 

„ GAT TLE. 

Mr. Moody. Forty-five fat oxen, in fatting, 
littered with 20 waggon loads of ſtub- 
ble, raiſe 200 loads, each 3 tons, of 

rotten dung, worth 7 f. 6 d. a load. 
Every load of hay and litter given to 
beafts, fatting on e yields 7 loads 
of dung, each 1 + z ton, excluſive of the 

weight of the 0 2 
On a compariſon between the oil-cake 
dung, and common farm-yard dung, 12 
| loads 
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24 of the latter. 
Mr. Arbuthnot. 134 8 29. Pe 6 


penned 6 weeks in a ſtanding fold, : 
and littered with 5 loads and 40 truſs 


ſtraw, made 28 large loads of dung. 
Fed morning and evening in the fold 


with turnips. Eat 2 acres of turnips. 


Value dung, =» -= L. 10 0/0 
Straw, at 200. F Thi) 
Profit, N = | + 7 $4 0 


Per acre for turnips, : 8 * 


And ber ſeore por week; 3 91 


Willam White. 36 cows and 4 horſes tied: 


up, eat 50 tons of hay, and have 


20 acres of ſtraw for litter; make 200 


loads of dung quite it in rotten order for 
the land. | 


FARM YARD. 


Tri ring. Litter well with wheat flubble, 


8 and ſtack hay at home. 
Bliſeworth&. Litter with ſtraw and ſtubble. 


Venby. Litter with ruſhes, rubbiſh, weeds, 


and ſtubble, but ſtack about the fields. 
Diſpley. Don't cut ſtubble, and flack about 
| the fields, | 


loads an acre of the dme much exceeded 


— . DD MILE — AIG: 
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Mr. Bakewell, Winters all ſorts of horned 
cattle in the houſe, tied up; they are 
not littered, but kept quite clean by 
ſweeping. He prefers, in raiſing 
manure, the dung ariſing from cattle 
that eat a given quantity of ſtraw, 
to any manure to be gained from ſuch 


quantity of ſtraw by littering. 
Whole farm, 2440 acres, 
Corn, Wes E 5 


— — 


Food of cattle Wees ſtraw, 400 
On which he keeps all the year, 
4600 Large ſheep, = 
60 Horſes, | 
150 Beaſts ; which is better than 1 
ſheep per acre, and 1 head of cattle to 2 
© 
A Freton. Litter with ſtubble, but ſtack 
+. hay about the fields. 
Radburn. Know nothing of chopping ſtub- 
bles, and ſtack their hay about the fields. 
Niagſavell. Ditto. | 
Lawton. No littering with ſtubble. 5 
 Gateford, No chopping, but confine their 
_ cattle to the yard, ; 
Colonel Sr. Leger, Carries earth in to his 
Pad for littering upon, with ſtubble. 
' Canwick, Litter with ſtubble, and ſtack 
hay at home, 2 
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Snettiſham, Do not chop their ſtubbles, 


but ſtack their hay at home. 


Warham, Do not chop their ſtubbles. 1 
_Ayiſham, Harrow them and litter the yard. 
Bracon Aſh. The beſt farmers chop their 


Mr. 
the lanes of ruſhes, fern, &c. and 


ſtubbles, and tack their hay at home. 
Bevor. Chops his ſtubbles; clears 


rakes and ſaves all his leaves for litter 
ing; expence 6d. a load. His yard 
dung he forms into compoſts with 


ditch earth, &c. and is attentive” to 


keep the carts off the hills, to prevent 
treading, which injures the fermenta- 


tion. The compoſt better, quantity 


for quantity, than dung alone. 


5 Flegg Hundred. Chop their ſtubbles for | 


Itttering, and ſtack their hay at home. 
Woodbridge. Chop all their ſtubbles for 


littering, and ſtack their hay at 


home. They form all their yard 


dung into compoſts, with crag or vir- 
gin mould, turning them over twice 


or thrice. 


Branford. Ditto, and form it all "_ 


compoſts with chalk. 


| Colchefter. Litter with all their ſtubble, 
and ſtack their hay at home. 
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Youngsberry. ' Ditto. 
Feverſham, Ditto. 
Beakſburn. Ditto. KAI 
__ Ditto; and cart carth to the 
yard to litter on, and throw the 

| ſtable dunghills on We” cf 

Shells Place. Litter with ſtubble and 
£212. fern; but ſtack hay about the fields. 

The of Wight. Do not chop, but ſtack their 

hay at home; they do not confine 

their cattle all winter to the yard. 
| Nw Confine their cattle, and ſtack 
© "their hay at home; but do not t chop | 
the ſtubbles. 

Moreton. No chopping, and Rack the hay 

about the fields. 

Leigb. Ditto. 

: Newbury. Do not chop, but luck their 

hay at home. 

Mr. Bevor. Saves all the dralitngs of his 
farm yard, with which he waters 
his worſt graſs, and thereby ſoon 
converts it into the beſt: 

1 have thrown the articles, catile and 

farm yard, together, becauſe they are 

particularly connected; and I have to remark 
on them, that the true ſyſtem of manage- 
* FE ment, 
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ment, ſoas to raiſe the moſt and beſt dung, 
is very little underſtood throughout the 
kingdom ; for which reaſon I ſhall venture 


a few obſervations, which may throw 


the ſubject with the general run of culti- 
vators into that clear light, in which it is 
viewed by the beſt. 
The firſt grand object is to lt the 
cattle cloſe in the farm yards all the winter 


months, We find, that in numerous places 


they are ſuffered to run out in the fields.; 


with which view the hay is ſtacked about 


them; this is a moſt execrable cuſtom, 
and abſolutely deſtructive of good huſban- 
dry. I have heard but one reaſon that 
even ſeems to have any weight; which is 
the good of the cattle requiring it. Mr. 
BakewelPs never practiſing it, with much 
the moſt valuable cattle in this kingdom, 


ſhould eternally ſilence this miſtake. As 
to the cattle eating up the old graſs left 
at autumn, and doing well on their ſtraw 


thereby, I again reply, that the practice 
of the beſt farmers is againſt it; but the 
miſchief they do by poaching is much 


greater than ſuch benefit amounts to; and 


graſs, which is of value withered, ſurely 
was of greater value when green and fit to 
. | *6 
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de eaten: ſo that this plea is merely a pre- 
tence, to defend bad huſbandry. 
But by confining them all winter, there 
is the great advantage of making con- 
ſiderable quantities of dung: the refuſe 

litter is mixed with the dung and urine of 
the cattle, and forms a compoſt of the 
richeſt ſort; but when the cattle are moſt 
of the time in the fields, both are loſt; for 


it is the collection of dung into one body, 


that yields the advantage, not a thin and 
unequal ſcattering about the fields. 
If they are not confined the whole winter, 
ſo much farm yard compoſt will not be 
raiſed as there ought; the farmer, like ſo 
many throughout this Tour, will not chop 
his wheat ſtubbles for litter; whereas, by 

confining them conſtantly, they will make 
any quantity of litter into manure. 
In the farm yard management there are 
two method 8, which deſerve conſideration; 
one, to let the cattle run looſe about the area, 
and have their hay, ſtraw or other food in 
racks and cribs; the other, to tye them 

up in ſheds or houſes : the latter is Mr. 
 BakewelPs univerſal method with all cattle; 
and that generally practiſed in fattening 
on turnips, oil cake, &c. I prefer it to the 
other much, becauſe their tood of what- 
ever 
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ever ſort will go infinitely further, and their 
dung turned to better account. | 
In the latter reſpect are likewiſe two modes 
of conduct: Mr. . Bakewell never litters 
but has contrived his ſtandings for cattle 
ſo that they lie clear of their dung; and 
he prefers the dung ariſing from a given 


quantity of ſtraw eat by cattle, to any 
larger quantity that can be gained by lit- 


tering. I apprehend this reaſoning is per- 


fectly good, where ſtubble, fern, & c. are 
to be had for litter; becauſe then the object 
is to keep as many cattle as poſſible; but 
if nothing of that ſort is to be had, the 
| Caſe will be found more doubtfu. 
It ſhould be conſidered, that the mere 
dung of the cattle is ſo rich, or rather the 
quantity is ſo comparatively ſmall, that a 
farmer muſt either uſe it very ſparingly, 
or he will manure but a few acres in a 
| whole year. Mr, Bakewell keeps his 
dung two or three years; this is conſiſtent. 
with his other practice, and he prefers 
it for uſe, not when it is like black butter, 


but- the moiſture of it gone off, and the 


body of it become powder like ſnuff: that 
ſuch dung will be very ſtrong, I have not 

a doubt; but at the ſame time, the quan- 
Vol. IV. Gg _ tity 
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tity will be ſo diminiſhed; that it will 
nearly reſemble a rich top drefling of ſoot, 


which has a moderate effect for only one 


crop; Whereas the great miſchief, as T have 

already remarked of thoſe dreſſings, is the 
fmallneſs of the quantity: manure to be of 
conſiderable ſervice muſt be laid on in large 
bodies; it will then laſt. But if the eſſence 
of dung is the object, and you let fly 
the virtue of a whole dung-hill from a 
ſnuff-box, moſt aſſuredly the loſs of eps 
will produce a loſs of eropp. 

A large body of GO; Gogh. not 
of the richeſt ſort, occaſions a fermentation 
in the ſoil, by completing under the mould 
the laſt putrefaction: this is of vaſt conſe- 
quence in bindin g foils, or ſuch as you 
want to pulveriſe. | ot 

Sow forty ſhillings worth of ror: over 
a turnip fallow in May, and at the ſame 
time lay on the ſame value in farm yard | 
compoſt; plough the ground twice or thrice 
for the turnips; at Midſummer view the 
land; the dunged part will be like a hot 
bed, and garden mould, but the ſoot will | 
have had no effet. _ © | 
For theſe reaſons, which mote: be much 


extended, I am no friend to making the 
5 farm 
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farm yard compoſt fo rich, that the quantity 
per acre muſt be ſmall 5 (let me remark 
however that I am throughout this enquiry 
ſpeaking of the application only to arable 
land) make all ſtraw, | &c. whatever cattle 
will eat, go as far as poſſible; but on every 
account litter them well, that the compoſt 
may conſiſt of rotten vegetables, as well 
as mere dung and urine; and if earth or 
marle is added, more oh) Nw urine will be 
„ | 
This Rok to 5 a Point of 3 
importance; the value of the urine appears 
clearly enough in Mr. Bevor's practice; 
it muſt therefore be of particular conſe- 
quence to preſerve it: the general method 
is to make a preſent of it to the neareſt 
ditch or horſe pond; but manage how yos 
will, the yard muſt overflow with rains 
and ſnow; the object is therefore to ſtop 
the ſtream as often as you can to filtre it thro? 
your compoſt and earth; by running over, 


or being thrown on to an abſorbent 4 


a very good manure would be created. 

The general practice, which I ſhah 
venture to recommend is, what I conceive 
for the preceding reaſons to be an improve- 
ment of Mr. BakewelPs , ſyſtem. Tye 

N 8 A- up 
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up all your cattle both lean and fat, litter 
them well with ſtubble, &c. In the 
middle of the area form a layer of marle, 
chalk, turf, or virgin earth, about a yard 
thick; clean out all the cattle, lean, fat, 
horſes, cows, hogs, &c. into ſmall carts or 
barrows, and pile up the dung on the earth, 
until you get eight or ten feet high; then 
form a freſh layer at bottom by the ſide of 
the firſt, and go on in the ſame manner: 
from time to time, pump up the drainings 
of the yard on to the compoſt, ſtir it over 
once before it is uſed, mixing it well to- 
gether; and you will find that putrefaction 
will advance very quick. In this method, 
the dung lies in the ſmalleſt compaſs poſſi- 
ble, conſequently, the ſun, wind, and 
rains, have the leſs power over it, and do 
it the leaſt miſchief; but when it is ſpread 
over the whole yard, much of the virtue is 
ſo loſt. I recommend this plan with the 
greater readineſs, becauſe I have practiſed 
it this winter with what I think ſo much 
ſucceſs, that I am fully determined never to 

purſue any other method. 
I ſhould not chuſe to have the . 
richer than would allow me to uſe 5o loads, 

each a _— yard, far acre. | 
The 
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The great value of compoſts is clearly 
ſeen in the practice of the farmers in 
Norfolk, the beſt cultivated parts of Suffolk 

and Eſſer; in thoſe tracts where their huſ- 
bandry vies with perfection, they one and 

all unite in this, forming their yard dung 
into heaps with marle, chalk, ſea ouze, crag, 
or earth: and in Eaſt Kent and the Ie of 

Thanet, cart earth into their farm yards; and 

put ſo much to their compoſts as to lay on 

40, 50, and even 80 loads an acre. As 
the expence is the ſame in both caſes, mine, 
TI think, 18 preferable : becauſe the body of | 
marle or earth, being in the farm yard, 

has the e of retaining much of the 
urine. 

The experiments of Mr. Moody and Mr, 
 Arbuthnot prove how well it anſwers to 
buy litter with a view to the dung; in 

feeding oxen with oil cakes, one load of | 

ſtraw makes ſeven of dung, each one ton and 
an half; and in feeding ſheep with turnips 
one truſſed load made more than four and a 
half large loads, worth 7s. 6d, each. With 

Mr. White, 20 acres of ſtraw, ſuppole 30 

loads, made 200 of rotten dung in littering 

cows, which are ſix and a half for one. 

G62 From 
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From whence it appears, that litter may 5 
ſafely be purchaſed at a very high price, 
rather than be without it: an argument 
which ſhould ſurely be convincing with 
the flovens, who have it in their wheat 
ſtubbles, and yet will not be at the trouble 
of chopping and carting it W 5 


LETTER 
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LETTER 7 


HERE now e remains . me 
to give you a little table of the ſtate 
of the ſoil throughout England, ſuppoſing 
this Tour the general average. This is an 
enquiry of more than amuſement; for, 
as I remarked on another occaſion, there 
is a uſe in proportioning the particulars 
of any conſiderable part of the Kingdom 
to the whole, that the real and comparative 
ſtate may be clearly known. 
It is not of conſequence to know whether ; 
ſuch parts of the kingdom, as are included 
In the particulars of farms, make juſt thirty 
two millions of acres, but I ſhall take 


that ſuppoſition. 
STATE, RENTAL, and VALUE of the 
SOIL. 
Acres in al! 32,000,000 
Arable land. 13,518,716 
Graſs, - ** 15,736,185 
Wood, ae on 121395721 


— 


1 B. Theſe three ſums do not make 32,000,000 
by 349,378, which is occaſioned by the parts of 

| 561 not being complete; they form gardens, yards, 
ponds, or other pieces not included, 


884 
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Number of farms, = 57, 40 
Rental, at 144. L. 22,400,000 
Value of the ſoil, at 372 2 years : 
purchaſe, — +: 70 5,600,000 


STOCK IN HUSBAN DRY, 


| | N nber, Nate. s V. T3 
—_ 1 „ . 
Draught cattle] + 684,401 Io 0 0 6,844,910 
Cows | 741,532 | 7 © O 5,190,724 
Fatting beaſts | 513, 369 12 'o 0 6,160,428 
Young cattle 912,656 | 4 o O 3,050,024 
Sheep 22,188,948 | oO 15 0016, 641,711 
Swine 11,711,200 | o 12 0 1,026,720 
Poultry | 5 | 3 ne 
Ten | [26,752,196 | 39,080,237 
Total of live flock, according to the| 
proportion in ſtocking * 2730. 755 
to 1001. x year, 8 61,152, 00 


The difference between theſe two ſums 
require ſome remarks; the latter being the 
| ſum uſed to ſtock, is generally below the 
7 truth ; becauſe farmers ſeldom ftock them 
ſelves with all they want at firſt; but then, 

in ſome of the minutes, I was informed 
rather of what good farmers bought, than 
the average of good, bad, and indifferent, 
which perhaps might bring it to the truth. 


* 1 — — 
— 


Rn * —— 


TT —_ — 9 — 


+ At 30 per farm conjectured, 
has Ditto at 30. 
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Tn reſpect to the eſtimation, the numbers 


of cattle, ſwine excepted, are the real 
numbers on the farms, but the value per 


head is a ſuppoſition; the total being in- 
ferior to the other, gives reaſon to appre- 


hend, that the rates per head are too 
low; but I ſhall not raiſe them by con- 


jecture, but rather adhere to the other 


method of aſcertaining the fact, 
EAD STOCK. 


Implements, at 70 J. per 100 l. 
a year, _ =. 1 5,080,000 
Furniture, ditto, - 0 5,680,000 


ooo 


— 
2» 


Total. = 31,360,000 


r 


— 


SUNDRIES, 


Including ſeed, labour, &c. nin 520,000 - 


*.. 


Recapitulation. 


Live ſtock = - 61,152, | 


Dead ditto, — = 31,360,000 


gundries, = * . 5 


Total, — 144.0 32,000 


* 


This total is 1 5 aggregate of the ave- 
rages of the articles ſeparately taken; the 


ſingle one of ſtock in general by the ſame. 


account will make it 120,960,000 4, 


3 = | | _ | Pro- 


= — Pa. =, 2 — 
r £ 8 . r 5 8 23 E 
8 * - * 


——— — 


= . „ 
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— n N 1 
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Probably the average of theſe accounts 
would be near the truth; and if the valu- 
ation of live ſtock per head be taken, 
inſtead of the 6 1 millions, the account then 
will be near it. 


Live ſtock, ö . 9 . x IGM 


Dead ditto, 1875 31,360, ooo 
ES. ͤͤKb . 1,520,000. 
—_—_ 7 


— 


PRODUCT T OF THE SOIL. 


| B - Arabe Crops. 
Crops, Acres. Product Total prod. Y] Value. 
© GY per acre. 5 = 
| Juar- | Q 
. Quarters. 5. 
Wheat 2, 795, oo8 3 0 8,385,024 40 16,770,048 
Barley 2,623,885] 4 © 10, 495, 540 2010, 495,540 
Oats 1, 483, 65 4 6 75,044, 558 16 5035-045 
Peaſe 513,369 2 7. 124752935, 26 1,918,714 
Beans -| © 399-287] 4 L 1,047,058 26 2,141,174 
5 „ | 
Turnips 1, 711, 2282 2 5*| I 3,629,228 
Clover 3,201,425 5 4 O0 | [16,647,410 
| Totals, — 2948,11“ [5752375759 


« 


* The average price of the Tour, wes 

4 Ditto: this my appear too high; but, if the 
hay is taken as a guide, it cannot be eſtimated at leſs, 
the average firſt cut being 1 ton 13 C. w?, and a half, 
and the ſecond 22 C. wr. in all 3 tons 15 C. we, and 
2 hack which a are certainly worth 5/, 45, - 
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ann 1 

[Rate per] Number, | Total. 

| head. : - OP 
| | „ 4 Le 
Cows - 5 10 0 741,832 40584436 
Sheep o 11 8 22, 188,948 12,943,551 


Fa beaſts 5 o of] 513, 369 2,566,845 
Young cattle 1 o of| 912, 656 912, 656 
Swine ſo 15 oft|t1,711,200| 1, 283, 400 
Poultry SS ER 


—_— 


W O O D. 
There are 2,395,721 acres of copſe in 
theſe farms ; we may. venture to calculate 
the product at 255, an acre, without fear 
of being above the truth. It is 2,994,651 /, 


Recapitulation. 
Arable crops, = „. $7,237,759 
Cattle, = = 22,955,998 
Wood: = | = Sonny 


A. 


Total 5 : | ws 


EXPENDITURE. OF HUSBANDRY. 
Rent, - - 5 22,400,000 
Tythe, at the average compo- 

ſition of 3s. 4d. per acre, is 

5,333,333. but as this does 

not include the gathering, we 775 

muſt call it, „ 7, ooo, ooo 
Carry over, — 20, 400, ooo 


4 ConjeQured : the profit by poultry ſuppoſed t: ta 
equal their value, 


AR an —ĩů Q —V: neg. 
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Brought over, . 29,490,000 
Poor rates, 'at the average = - 
24. 8 4. 136 „ͤ o Py 2,986,666 
All other rates, ſuppoſe gd, 4207 


The number of ſervants is 
156,860, and their wages, a | 
at the average of 80. 85. 1,317,624 

Their board, at 97. — 1,411,740 

The number of magids) 57,040, £5 
their wages, at the RO 185 
0. 9. on _Þ 

Their board, at 51. — 2285, 200 

The number of boos 1 ne 

and their wages, at the Ne 10 11319 

3 rage of 31. 45. a / 273,792 
Their board, at 67. 10s. 556,140 

The number of regular la- 
bourers is 399,280 ; their 

pay, at the average of pa Aber 

Tod. per week, pe TT 

Extra labour, ſuppoſe a W 95 1,989,741 

The number of horſes 684, 4h91 
their expence, at the ave- 5 
85 8 8 
Wear and tear, at 70. a horſe. 4,791,437 

Reparation, of half the build * 
ings, ſuppoſe at 51. a farm, 8 142,600 

FTT 

Vw heat, 2,795,008 acres, a at two 2 

aid à half bufhels e, 

873,440 quarters, at r 40. 5 880 


ann HEE 


Carry over, = 59774639 
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Brought over, = „. . 39 
Barley, 2,023,885 acres, at - 
three and a half buſhels, are 
1,147,949 quarters, at 20s. 100 
Oats, 1,483,065 acres, at four 
| buſhels and a quarter, are „ 
787,878 quarters, at 1646. 630, 301 | 
Peaſe and beans, 9123656 acres, 5 
gat three and a half buſnels, 
are 399,207 quarters, at ©4355 
. Ws 519,0%2 
G 5acres, at 5s. | . 800,356, 
Turnips, 1,711,228, at 12. 855501 
Intereſt of 1 30,560,0007. ſtock . + 
in 1 huſbandry, at 4 Per cent, S. aaa, 40 


| Total, | e - : 68,240,478 


1 * 


* 
X . 7 + -» * 
OBI QmTr m ⁵˙ a AB ern „ HE ͤ IT os hd; 27 — — Z a 
. wt 5 my 4 ® * wa * * — 2 - 
5 - — — * 23 * * 
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Products, 25 — 32, 188, 408 
6 Expenditure, . — 


2 * 4 


Lo 


off frond. ey — Cr—_> wn FE 4 _ "x" 8 7 
. ORE IRS ons - oat 4 "LM. * 2 — — — 
25 n . IT 


Profit of huſbandry, according 
to this account, ETFS MY 3:947:939 


r nne —_— 
. 


-- 
a_ 


„ oy — 
2 


1 0 % = U 
n k F205 ” . 7 
3 . * = & N 


As the ſock in huſbandry is Tunes of 
130,000,000 J. by this average, it ſhews, 
that the general profit is 14 per cent. 
I éforbear making further reflections, as 
it is drawn not 0 the whole — 
but only a part of it. 
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POPULATION: | 
Number of farmers, | = © ples 
Ditto of ee, n 399,28 0 


Number of beuſes and. families, | 456320 


2 EE — 


Total, — Pl family, | 05 2737920 


This ſtate ſuppoſes, that all the ſervants 
hired by farmers are from one another's 
children, and thoſe of labourers. ere 

Upon this ſubject of d I ſhall 
juſt obſerve, that from the minuteſt en- 
quiries I have been able to make throughout 
this Tour, I find no- reaſon to change the 
opinior I ventured i in my Northern journey, 
that England, ſo far from having loſt above 
a milhon of people ſince the revolution, 
had probably much increaſed her numbers: 
I have not even. met with any arguments 
in converſation to ſupport this idea, which 
ſeemed the leaſt concluſive ; one I ſhall not 
paſs over. A gentleman of confiderable 
fortune in Dor ſeſbine aſſured me, that twenty 
years ago he could almoſt command any 
number of labourers for works, that required 
many hands at once; and inſtanced the 
making a large lake, in which work he 
procured an hundred men eaſier than he 

_— could 
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could get twenty now. This ſurprized me 
very much; but knowing that huſbandry 
had been much improved in Der/et/hire 


during the period mentioned, and that all 
other general improvements kept pace with 


it, both of a private and publick nature, 1 


conſidered the caſe; and muſt own, that 


it appears clearly to me, inſtead of being a 


proof of a declining population; that it is 


ſtrong! in favour of the idea of an increaſing = 


one. When a gentleman could eaſily com- 


mand an hundred men, the neighbourhood 


on the very face of the ſuppoſition” muſt 
Bat been an idle one: the induſtry of a 


regular employment ecnld not have ſpread 
among the lower claſſes: the country being 
moſtly à ſheep walk, and the Huſbandry 
miſerably bad, the cottagers were poorly 


employed, and depended much on ſome 
paltry com mon rights, or ſome other ſupport 


than induftry, bemg at the ſame time fe 


in number. 1 1 * A 4. "Pp 7 
aan en . ſituation, A and com- 


mands a great proportion of them unemploy- 


ed with that regularity, which is eſſential 
to fixing them. He commands an hundred 


men. Why? Not becauſe the country is 
populous; but becauſe it knows not how 
Rs | to 
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to employ the few hands it poſſeſſes; for 
men that ſpend much of their time in 


idleneſs are eaſy to be had, eſpecially by a 


gentleman, and ac ina prong: N 
for a time. | | 


But a greater :nduſtry./ comes into. e 


country, agriculture improves, arts increaſe» 
and the territory carries a new face; an 


hundred men no longer appear on the 
ſignal ; twenty cannot be had. Not be- 


_ cauſe they are not in being, bats becauſe 
they are better employed. They were 
before to be gained, becauſe idle: they 
cannot now be had, becauſe induſtrious. Now 


they are regularly employed and induſtrious 


the year through; which employment is 
of much more conſequence to them, than 
any by fits and ſtarts. They are not to be 
had, except by great pay, which is a caſe 
ſeen in every county in Eng/and. While 
matters are in ſuch a train, the people may 


have double their numbers , and men to x 


gentleman ſcarcer than ever. 


A ſtrong proof that this reaſoning 18 7 75 


is the difficulty to get men even in the moſt 
populous counties; where, if any great 
publick or private work is wanting to be 
executed, men in ſufficient numbers are 


Never 
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never to be one 2 by * 
wages. 2 1 


To FORTY this more familiar, and to 


ſhew, that a country may increaſe pro- 
digioully i in population, without the plenty 


of men at command, which are found 


in idle periods, let us ſuppoſe a tract 
contains an hundred farmers, twenty ma- 


nufacturers, and ten gentlemen of pri- 
vate fortune: the regular employers of 
a thouſand labourers of all ſorts. Now 
this population may gradually increaſe by 
regular increaſe of the buſineſs already 
among them, even to any amount; but if 
one of the gentlemen ſtarts beyond his 


uſual expence, and wants thirty, forty, 


or fifty labourers to float a valley, 
who can ſuppoſe that he will be able to get 
them at the former prices? The old 
7 maſters will never readily ſpare their regular 
hands, to have the trouble of finding new 
ones; but by raiſing wages the gentleman 
; braids through this obſtacle, and forces the 
maſters to take care of themſelyes from elſe- 
where. Is it not from hence evident, that 
che caſe of his ſupplying himſelf does not 
in the leaſt depend on the tract of country 
being very populous, but merely on the 

Wied H h proportion, 
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proportion, which the regular employment 
bears to the number of people. That num- 


ber may be trebbled, and. 100 his n 


be: enn as n. 


KKK ² ˙ Rn ˙· w RAES , 


From. the general cali of this journey, 


1 may here add, that the kingdom carries all 
thoſe marks of ſound health, wealth, and 
| ſtrength, of which I made mention in my 
Northern Tour, and offers. every appearance 
of being in a, moſt flouriſhing ſituation. 
The foil well cultivated, induſtry active, 
the people eaſy, rich and happy. r 


1 will not go to *Change-lley bh 
information, until I am convinced, that 


theſe ſigns are deceitful ; and'T muſt Own, 
when I fee ten millions of people with 


one voice thanking heaven for the enjoy- 


ment of all the bleſſings of which huma- 


nity 18 capable; when I behold this ſpec- 


| tacle, I ſhall not eaſily be perſuaded, that 


the intereſts of this great empire are in 
the ſhuffling hands of the bulls and bears 
- e megan ; 


— — — — — — 
th 2 o — We 


— 


The reſult of my enquiries, . in this Tour 
and the Northern one, is nearly ſimilar in the reaſon 
it gives for ſuppoſing the kingdom, on the whole, to 
be in a flouriſhing ſituation; but every one of the 
facts brought in proof are diametrically contradicted 
. a late anonymous Wiiter, (Con — on the 

Policy, 


>F 4 , -Y 
— 
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Pilicy, Commerce, and. Circumſtances of this Kingdom, 
8vo. 1771) at which I am not much diſpleaſed; for, 
if I am not in direct oppoſition to all his aflertions, i 
am very confident I muſt be far enough from plain 
truth: for of all the works of this ſort, which J have 
read, I do not recolle& one of an equal number of 
pages, that contains a tenth of the falſehoods 
abounding in that book—the mere effect of a 
virulent prejudice againſt landed men, and the 
landed intereſt, in favour ſingly of merchants: and 
manufacturers. Had more art been uſed to diſ- 
guiſe this manifeſt prejudice, the work would 
have done more miſchief, and required a particular 
reply ; but as it is, a few notes are a ſufficient anti- 
dote to all the poiſon, _ > ERIN 
There have been writers, who reckon manufactures 
and commerce ſomewhat. more beneficial than agri- 
culture, but generally recommended all three, This 
marvellous politician, however, ſtamps all agricul- 
ture, and the landed intereſt, with the title of cow- 
| keepers, which clumſey piece of wit he repeats for its 
poignancy. I paſs over his general argument, which 
is founded on mere falſhood, without even the varniſh 
of ſophiſtry, and come to the chapter, which he po- 
litely dedicates to abuſing me. 7 
But he appears to be ſo ill 1 as to ground all 
his opinions on the ſiate of the corn-trade within the 
twelve laſt years. Let the impartial reader turn to the 
pieces I laid before the public, and judge if this 1s not 
a a mere, unpalliated, direct falſehood : juſt as well 
might it be ſaid, that I grounded it on the laſt non- 
ſenſe this writer uttered in converſation. 
Next he directly arraigns me for wanting fifteen 
millions of wafte acres to be cultivated ; and his rea- 
ſons are, that we ſhall want ſhip timber, fire wood, 
and ſheep. This is too ridiculous to require a com- 
ment, Leaving them wafte will certainly make mut- 
ton very cheap! . 
He depreciates the employment of manufacturers, in 
favour of wheel-wrights and black-ſmiths. I only 
quote this: to enter into a reviſion, in order to re- 
fute a man, who aſſures me gravely, that, fo far from 
being at North Mime, I am really at York, would be 
| H h 2 abſurd: 


„the ſum of 140 millions, in leſs than 70 years. 


,” 
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abſurd : one might order ſuch a fellow to the horſe- 
pond, but never altercate the matter. 
Hie aſſerts, that the demand for our corn is ſurer thun 
fer our cloth, which is contrary to all experience, This 
aſſertion he fully anſwers in various other 'paſlages, 
in which he repreſents our manufactures” gone to ruin, 
BECAUSE our corn ſells ſo well, „ ISR HET 

Next-comes as ſpecial a piece of criticiſm as can 
eaſily be produced. In my Farmer's Letters, p. 53, 


I ſhewed, that the export of corn in 68 years was 


above 36,000,000 /. made by freight near 4o millions. 
Page 66, I obſerve as follows: So far indeed has the 
bounty been from raiſing the price of corn at home, that, 
as I have before proved, it has conſtantly lowered it; 
and HERE lies a vaſt ſaving to the nation, "which is not 


conſidered "by © thoſe who plead. againſt ' the meaſure ; 


SINCE - the bounty, wheat, on an average, has been 
95. 34. a' quarter cheaper than before, if reckoned at the 
mean  fineneſs of quality, and the Wincheſter meaſure in 
quantity.” Now the ſaving of this fingle article, in 68 
years, amounts to upwards of 160 millions Sterling. 
The gain therefore to the nation, ariſing from the bounty, 
amounts clearly to 140 millions. Afterwards I repeat 


this laſt circumſtance,  — 


Nou let me aſk the reader, in what manner, ſhall I 
fay a candid 'man *—no, any one, whoſe ſole prin- 
ciple was not impoſing on the world the moſt manifeſt 


untruths for the cleareſt facts, would chuſe to refute 


theſe ſentiments, Would he not endeavour to ſhew, 
either that the value of the corn and freight did not 
amount to 40 millions, or that the ſinking of price 
did not amount to 100 millions? Something of this 


ſort ſurely might be expected]! But no ſuch matter 


with this gentleman. The following is his reply. 

But the moſt extraordinary part of this writer's won- 
derful productions is that, in which he gives his calcu- 
lations of the benefits derived to this kingdom from the 
exportation of corn. The following are his words : *< 1 


„ have already ſhewn, that the nation has in fact 
«© profited by the annual exportation of rather more 


cc than 420,000 quarters of corn, of all forts, above 


59 


By 


, THROUGH een . 


By comparing my eſtimalion of profits to this kingdom, 
with that of Mr. Young's exorbitant ones, it-will appear 
with what accuracy he calculated our 70 years gains from 
trade therein. | | le 
By his account, the profits have been, /. 140, ooo, ooo 
By mine, — —„Fͤöͥ́ͥêÜ— 416000 


6 


' Differmnce, = J93.,840, 00 


Let it reſt with Mr. Young to ſatisfy the public, 
whether his miſrepreſentation of a matter of ſuch im- 
| portance, as 98, 840, ooo l. is owing to ig norance or 
It reſts with Mr. Young, and he is totally at reſt, 
notwithſtanding the imputations of ignorance and 
deſign. But what. ſays: the reader to ſuch ſquare. ac- 
counts? — to, quoting and branding one paſlage, and 
being quite ſilent about the other, which is explana- 
tory of it? With whom now does it reſt to fly for 
refuge to ignorance and deſign? If he ſays my argu- 
ment was falſe, I reply, that is not at preſent the 
queſtion, but merely the exiſtence of that argument. 
If he aſſerts, that he read only one paſlage, I anſwer, 
that it belongs only to ſo very candid a man to 
call upon a writer for a public retraction of a paſ- 
ſage, incomplete in one page, which is fully ex- 
plained in another. So little reaſon has this pre- 
tended politician to talk of explaining my my/leries 
to my conviction and confuſion, —A bleſſed predicament 
he muſt be in, who wants ſuch a commentator | 


* 
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APPENDIX. 


A ky Vol. I. Page 182. 
At the word improbable. 


IIR Robert has informed me, by letter, of 
the reſult of this crop. His bailiff wrote 
him in January, that they had been of infinite 
ſervice in the hard froſt in feeding beaſts, while 
the turnips could not be got at. The extreme 
unfavourable ſeaſon for cabbages all over Eng- 
land affected this crop, ſo that they did not come 
to their uſual ſize; a even under this circum-- 
_ Nance, the product was greater than ever known 
from any other cabbage; the weights being from 
2315. to go Ib. each; and the average 30/5. or 
SIXTY FIVE TONS per acre, at a yard ſquare, 
which was the diſtance. This product, in an un- 
favourable ſeaſon, needs no eulog . 


r. 
5 * Paring and burning. 
been 
Paring, C £0 4-0. 
Burning, - „ ol 
250 Kids of whins, at 15. 

per hundreds. ns, ad {voy 0 2 6 
Spreading the aſhes, - o 1 © 
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Page 284. | 
on ſuch principle. 

After the paring and burning, and ſowing 
turnips on one very ſhallow ploughing, the Colo- 
nel ſtrongly recommends the ſpiky roller going 
over the land two or three times, as the ground 
is generally very hard; it looſens it, and the har- 
rows then raiſe a fine mould, for the fibres of 


the plants the quicker to get through to the aſhes. 
5 Pliage 342. 


= remember to have | ſeen. £3. £1 


. - a 2 


Mr. Marton has favoured me with the reſult 
by letter. A piece 32 yards long, by 11 broad, 
yielded 81 buſhels, beſides ſame that the pigs 
eat, on once or twice breaking into the field; - 
call it therefore 85 buſhels. This is 719 buſhels . 
to the acre, which, at the Doncaſter price of 15. 
a buſhel, come to 35/1. 195.; and Mr, Wharton 

is clearly of opinion, that all his rich ſands, with - 
the like management, would produce equal crops, 


Two acres and an half of theſe cabbages kept. 
' 5 oxen, of from 40 to go ſtone (14 16.) ſtall - 
feeding 5 weeks; the value of which Mr. Rogers. 
reckons; at 2s. 6 d. per week; this is in the 
whole 3 J. 25, 6d. or 1. gs. an acre; a very 
poor produce; but the fort is not the great Scotch, 


Page xs, 


Mr, Fellowes has been ſo obliging as to com- 
municate, by letter, the product of this wheat. 
; 0 RO 4 © — 
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The quantity of land, ſixty; rods. and. an half, 
the product, 1 quarter,. 1 1 peck. of very good 
wheat, and 2 pecks of droſs, which is nee ol 


| more N 5 2 arten, 5 TIO an Acre of 


og 1 
OAK 6. DG JT 19% 10 T6 4 7-31} 


01G n Plage e 12; 
„1105 I 23. 


An Sole Auen is bet wry 115 


Detember 2 lags two ſquare has 1 theo 
cabbages were TS ANY. alſo. two of the 


thrips, | | 
1 1 Ih, 


2 #144 


The abbages 3: wt. oj. Sor La 
"per acre, | #7254: oo 88 

The turnips, 6 C. wr. 69 A 4, or 26 9 92 

But neither the tops nor roots were cut off. 


Earrots weighed at the ſame time, came to 
2 C. ct. 2316. , or ee 8 tons 8 «Oh 


and 108 Ib, 


1 5 bo, | Page 19. 
Alx. tin has fince been ſo kind as to adviſe 
me, by letter, of the product 3 f this year's crop 


of carrots. The quantity of land, not exactly 


an acre, but 1 acre 10 xi Null yielded. 17 cart 


loads: of roots, and 8 loads of tops, each load 
48 buſhels; this is 816 buſhels of roots; but a 
fntecnth muſt be deducted for the 10 perches, 
there then remains 763. At 64; a buſhel theſe 
come to 197. 25. 6 d.; at 8 d. to 25 l. 105.3 at 
15. to 38 J 55, They were taken up and houſed 
in November. The uſe to which they have been 
applied, is, feeding deer, horſes, and hogs ; ; all 
which'thrive'to Merion on them. This crop 
has been viſibly much. inferior to ſeveral others 
oft former Years ; ; eee the Intelligence 


7”... 
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this gentleman gave me of his crops ang to 
: 9m buſhels, is fully confirmed, 0 
The Ebbsges he planted,” proved fg 2 
very bad fort; none 'of the true Scotch kind, 
except a plant or two for ſeed, differently 
cured. Four cows were fed on them 5 
December roth to the 1th, both incluſive, being 
ten days; they eat 33 ſquare perch, which, at 
25. a week”; er cow, come to 21. 16s. 94, 4 
per acre. The cream and the butter were both 
exceedingly good ; did not taſte of the cabbages 
in the leaſt. His expreſſion is, I never taſted. 
better, and 5 "Y that have Safes Y it Sy 
the ſame.  _ 


Pol. II. page 19 950 Alter thi word lune. : 
J; * Experiment, No. 11. Foes 
Matis EA Ne plough, for which 8 So- 
ciety gave a bounty of fifty pounds, Mr, Aox 
has purchaſed, and tried very accurately; it did, 
in his park, from ten to twelve ſcore perch in a 
day, that is, from 7 in the morning to half paſt 2, 
from 18 to 20 inches deep, and, in general, pretty 
clean. The crumbs will fall in a little, but are eaſily 
taken out. For. this cleaning and filling up, he 
gives 1's, a ſcore, without deer. It requires 6 
horſes; and 3 men are ceſſary to attend it, 
The foil where it 7 a good mould on a. 
ſtrong clay. Arable land M. r, Afton. recom-, 
mends to be laid down to clover, or clover and 
ray- graſs before it is drained, which is certainly 
a very juſt thought, for the plough going 4 or 5 
times in a place, it muſt neceſſarily do the work 
the neater, and with more caſe to the horſes. - _ 
Wo drains are filled with buſhes, and then 
with ſtray, 
As 
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As I was at Bradſeld in Syffolk when I received 
from this gentleman the above account, he fur- 
ther adviſed me, that at Lauſball near Bradſield, 
ſome tenants of his had one of the ploughs, made 
by a wheelwright at that place, who had improved 
it. I went thither to view it; the alter- 
ations are, fr/, the moveable mould- board, in- 
ſtead of being drawn up by hand, which is trou- 
bleſome in dirty work, winds up by a jack, 
which is certainly a great unprovement—it riſes 
gradually and accurately, and contracts or 
expands at pleaſure. Secondiy, The wheels are 
only 4 feet high, which, if I 8 right, are 
much lower than thoſe which Mr. Makins made; 
this docs not by any means appear an improve- 
ment. 

Mr. Smith (one of Mr. Acton's tenants) informed 
me, that he valued the drawing one furrow, to 
make way for the plough, at 64. a day's work. 

In the common method of making the drains 
he ploughs four furrows, which is 14. 4 a 
ſcore, and then digs one ſpit 18 el deep, for 
which he pays 15. 69. a ſcore. 

From theſe ſeveral particulars we may draw 
up a pretty exact compariſon een the Plough 
and 5 ſpade. 


G O 


The Plough. Oro 
Six Weg „ - - % 9 
Three men, at 15. 2 d. en 
We may allow for the 8 of the 
plough. 93 
This I do not che too 8 
for a machine that coſts 104, 105, 
the price, improved, * 
Drawing furrows, 5 „„ 6, 
F illing anc! cleaning, 3 
Total for 11 ſcore, - 1.5 6 
Which is per ſcore, =» o 2:34 
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| The ſpade. 


Four furrows, nw 85 12 
Digging, | of 6 
Filling. This, in ; breed to 159. Ile 
for filling and cleaning, may ber dra 

reckoned at _ 2 0 CY 8 


Toral per core, „„ 2 | 71 


Here I ſhould obſerve, nk M r. Smith, bids: 
mentioned, fills with haulm, that is, wheat 
ſtubble, and does it by the day, at a much 
eheaper rate than here reckoned, but that makes 
no alteration, ſince this is a mere compariſon; 
the drains dug, are filled as cheap as thoſe 
ploughed, nor do I think the proportion of 8 d. 
for filling, to 15. for erer and cleaning, an 
unfair one. 

Upon the face of this account it appears, that 
the plough is the moſt expenſive methqd, nor 
do I fee any exaggeration in it. It may be 
ſaid that the farmer's horſes do not coft 
him 15. 64. each a day; in anſwer to this, I 
reply, what do they colt him? Nothing is fo 
Faltacious as ſuppoſing that a man's horſes coſt 
but little if he does not hire; if keeping, ſhoeing, 
wear of harneſs, intereſt of money, decline of 
value, renewal of ſtock, &c. are taken into 
account, I believe 15. 64. will be found no ex- 
travagant idea; if it is ſaid, the horſes ſtand ſtill 
often, that only makes the expence ſo much 
greater when they are uſed. Suppoſe a team 
coſts 1001. a year, and work 100 days in a 
year, it is 205. a day; but if they work only 80 
days, the price per day, riſes, as the ſum total of 
time falls. 15. 6d. a day is about 240. a year; 
ſome have obſerved that this is too high, but it 
ſuppoſes that the horſe works every day in the 
year, which is never the caſe, conſequently it is 

I a mode- 
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a moderate price. Some farmers never work 


their horſes for months together, through ceco- 
nomy ; but two and two making four, is not 
plainer than the miſtake; they only raiſe the 
expence of ploughing, &c. from 45. to,75. by 
this means. If the horſe lived upon, air when 
he did not work, the idea would be juſt. But 


all good farmers feed their horſes with ſome 
regularity, whether they work or not.; the poor 


man who ſtarves his team on, ſtraw, to fave, hay 
and oats, may think himſelf a gainer, but if 
hard work comes in the ſpting, . the land will be 
weakly and poorly ploughed, - nor will his day's 
work, in quantity, nearly equal His neighbour's, 
unleſs he over-works and ruins his beaſt. 
Upon the whole, I adhere to the charge of 1 5, 
6d. a day, as a lot one. As to the 15. per man, it 
cannot be lower, but in many places muſt be higher. 
The reſult of the compariſon is, that the 
ſpade is not only cheaper, but goes, at the above 
expence, deeper, and has the great advantage 
of being applicable to all ſoils, and every ſtate of 
the land—to little as well as to great incloſures 
Ann the power of little as well as great farmers. 
In this account I ſtate nothing but a calculation 
drawn from facts; being much more a friend to 
the plough, as an ingenious, contrivance, than 
prejudiced againſt .it ; but the real and fair truth 
ſhould always be known, and no new machine 
is ever produced, without many exaggerations, 
for I have heard accounts totally contrary to the 
truth which now appears from perſons who 
attended the trial before the committee of agri- 
culture at London. — But this muſt ever be the 
caſe with trials that laſt only an hour or two, or 
more likely, ten minutes; I have been preſent. 
at ſome of theſe committee trials, and am clearly 
of opinion, that not one in ten is worth a groat; 
for what analogy is there between the trial of an 
TS. : inſtrument 
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inſtrument in turning a furrow or two, or per- 
forming any other operations by a top watch, 
and he uſual execution during a common day's | 
work? Will horſes or mer work for a whole 
day, as they do for a few minutes ? and perhax 8 
under the immediate direction of the inventor,” 
A draining plough, that would great! y reduce 
the expence of cutting them, would be a a moſt 
uſeful contrivance ; but I apprehend one 9 055 
ſary circumſtance attending it, is to perfor: 
the work at one cut; and another very mate 
point, is to riſe out of the earth, or ftop Without 
damage, if i meets 1 a 37.8 or great None, 
. | 0 „ 91 4 * 
Siice this was written, I have read in che 
ſecond volume of Mr. 27 8 Memoirs, page” 331, 
that Mr. Makin's plough cut 1400 "Fas A tr ; 
in one hour, without the orf going 4 Gin 
_ pace than they are able to hold in a ET 
work; that in land of ' moderate © Tenacity 955 5p 
reſiſtant; it can be wrought with four horſes, zudir 
the direction and guidance of a man and 4 boy 
This is juſt the refult I ſhould 61 for 227 a 
committee experiment of one hour. It requires 
ſix horſes, unleſs worked in ſand, Which Pats 
no draining. inſtead of a man and boy, chice 
men are neceſſary ;—and as to the 1. 400 18 
an hour, which amounts to 678 perch -in, 2 0 
of eight hours, Mr. Ackon's experiments 5 
mentioned aſſert only 220 perch'; ſoHe'Sotict 115 8 
plough did more than thrice as much. Ho- are 
we to reconcile this, but by a general idea that 
ſtop- watch experiments ars ef, worth n 
an hundred? 


SS Vol. 11. page n Troy A 

In ſeveral parts of the preceding minutes, 
particularly in Suffolt, mention is made of cows 
often giving PEE gallons of 8 per day; this 
| | tact 
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fact is thought very improbable in ſome other 
parts of the kingdom; this induced me, on all 
occaſions that offered, to make minute enquiries 
into the product of cows. I can pledge myſelf 
for the accuracy of the following account. 
Three cows (one of them a heifer after her 
firſt, calf) the property of the Rev. Mr. Aſpin, 
of Corkfield in Suffolk, yielded from June to Decem- 
ber, 1770, six 'HUNDRED AND EIGHTY=THREE 
pounds of butter, the old ones giving for ſome 
time in the height of the ſeaſon, each kIORHT 
_ GaLtons of milk àa day. The benefit received in 
pigs amounted to 31. and the three Wlyes were 
Told at a fortnight old for 105. 6 d. each. 
68 3 . at 7d. (the NEE, nu of the 


neighbourhood) | | by. 19 18 00 
Pigs, g „FCC WE Ion $00 


Wi country Boy n a beine in 
her firſt year as half a cow; e 
and a half this ĩs per cow, ., 9 15 10 


Theſe cows were kept on oily tue acres of 
graſs without any change of paſture till after 
mowing time ; in the winter e on F raw, 
with very little hay. 5 

Theſe particulars are very valuable; they 
prove that I have not dealt in romance, when I 
have ſpoken of the Suffolk breed; and they ſhew, 
that this poor looking, mongrel breed, is 
greatly preferable for the pail to the large Hol. 
dierneſs cow, one of which would have conſumed 
all the food of the above three cows, without 
returning half the produce ; or to the fine Lan- 
caſhire breed, which ſells at ſuch enormous. Prices. 


Thoſe, who are curious 1n cattle, thould make 


cheſe neceſſary diſtinctions; for according to the 
general 
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general notions of a breeding ſtock, we may 
lately pronounce, that the finer. your breed is, 
the more miſchief you do to the dairy ;. a con- 
ſideration that ſhould perhaps check the rage of 
_ breeding 10 common at preſent in ſome counties . 
Is cannot here omit obſerving, that Mr. Alpin's 

huſbandry is excellent: he * full juſtice to 
the courſe; 1. Turnips, 2. Batley, 3. Clover, 
4. Wheat. is ſoil a fine kindly light toam 
on gravel. The turnips exceeding fine, being 
the large globular ſort that grows above ground, 
and roots only by the tap. For the barley he 
ploughs but once, which method he finds far 
more advantageous than giving more earths, the 
land breaking up in a fine mouldering order. 
One year he ſtirred thrice, but his crop ſuffered 
much by it. This is owing to the loſs of an 
early ſeaſon; for barley mult be ſown while the 
land is guize dry; if it isſtirred early in the ſpring, | 
a very Kade rain will cauſe long delays, 75 that 
the ſeed will not be in the ground till too late; 
and with all crops, nothing is more a 
than an early ſowing. 
The barley and the wheat yields each fiye | 
- quarters per acre. 
The clover is fed with Scotch black cattle, 
and tacung wethers, which is an application that 
turns 


* 9 » - 


*. af 
— 7 = 


* 'This is not an improper place to 88 the 8 | 
ing certificates, with which I was favoured at Lincoln by 
the Mayor and one of the Aldermen. 5 


Lincoln, Fuly 31, 1770; 

This is to certify, that a eo, now the property of John 
Davies, of Lincoln, gives 5 gallons of milk at a meal, for 
ſome time after her firſt calving. 


Fohn Dawies, alderman, 


Alſo, t two cows, ls property of Henry and Phi Buller, 
Lincoln, give upwards of five gallons each, at a meal, for 
ſome time after calving. 

: Phil. Bulls; mayor, 

N. B. Winchefter meaſure. | 


— — — 
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turns out very profitable; for the beaſts being 
purchaſed lean in November, kept on ſtraw in 


the winter, and a few turnips in ſpring, and 


then finiſned in the clover, are generally fold 
Within a trifle at double the coſt ; coming to 
from 36 to 50 ſtone (14 46.) The wether lambs 
are bought in September, and ſold that time 
twelvemonth at treble their coſt. This ſyſtem 


is, upon the whole, one of the moſt DEE 
that I have any where met with. + | 

This winter, Mr. Aſpin had a ſmall piece of 
great Scotch cabbages for an experiment to try 
the effect on milch cows. They were fed for 


ſome time on cabbages alone, and the butter and 


cream proved incomparably good; without 


the leaſt taſte; equal to the beſt hay butter. 


Vol. II. page 211. 


The end. Mr. Curteen, of Bradfeld Se. Clair, 
has for ſome years tried a hand-mill for grinding : 


wheat, invented by William Brand, the ingenious 
mechanic mentioned in Vol. II. P. 212. See 


the annexed plate. 


Keferences. 

From i to: 2 — 2 feet 11 inches, 
2 to 3 — 2 . 
A 
5 to 6 — 1 4 
7 to 8 — 2 3 
9 10 — 0 N 
9 to 11 — 0 98 
2 90 13 — 0 14 
12 to 17 — o es 

18 to 19 — 1 3 

10 20 — 1 + 
11 of 14 — x 5 
21 diameter 92 


| Tels page 4&0. 
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The corn is put into the hopper 6, out of 
which it is let very gradually by a moveable 
iron, fixed at 17 and 12, but moveable at 13 
and 14, by the iron 22, turning with the axis 
of the mill; the little cogs in it ſtrike the iron 
13, 14, which by the iron 13, 12, lets the corn 
drop from the hopper: 21 is a ſmall iron baſon, 
2 or 3 inches below the point of the hopper, 
out of which it falls into the mill. This is one of 
the material parts of the invention; for Mr. Brand 
has obſerved, that the great, fault in theſe mills 
is the weight of the corn in the hopper lying 
immediately on the grinding part of the body 
of the mill; which clogs it, and makes the 
work much harder; the meal falls into the 
drawer- 2222. EE, 

The handle of the winch, 20, that turns 
the mill; 18 the axletree which runs through 
the beam 23 to the double irons 7, 8. The 
axle does not go ſtrait to the beam 24, but only 
to the firſt iron of the 7, 8; this is with intention 

to lengthen the lever, and eaſe the work. 
- Reſpefting the execution, Mr. Curteen and 
myſelf tried it very accurately ; we ground 
z of a peck of wheat in 7 minutes, the meal 
of which filled the quarter peck meaſure, 'and 
2 over; whence it appears, that when a ſack 
of wheat is ſent to a miller, he ſhould return 
7 buſhels. | 5 
Mr. Curteen was however of opinion, that if 
2 men work a whole day, 15 minutes would be 
a proper allowance: as we did not work at all 
hard. I think this is rather too much; however, 
to allow it fully, this is a peck in an hour, and, 
if we call a day 10 hours, it is 10 pecks a day. 
Two men, on an average of ſeaſons, may be 
called 2s. 64.; this is exactly 15. a buſhel. 
. + A miller 
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A miller in this country in pay 3 d.; toll, and 
avowed deductions, takes about 6 d. a buſhel. Mr, 


Curteen is very clearly of opinion, tliat the 1.5. a 
buſhel anſwers in mere expence; for a general 


complaint here, as well as elſewhere, is the 


unbounded knavery of theſe raſcals, not only 
in direct ſtealing, but alſo in changing the corn, 
giving bad for good, grinding white peaſe, &c. 
and playing a thouſand tricks of the ſame ſort. 
The mill, which appears moſt to be wanting, 
is one to be turned by a jack-aſs or a little horſe ; 
but then it muſt be on the horizontal principle, 
not the perpendicular one ; the common hand 
coffee-mill, which turns round on the top, offers 
a hint; if the handle was a very long lever, 
even a man would have a great force. 


Vol. III. page Als. 


Since this article was written, Mr. Crow has 
adviſed me of the products of ſeveral acres of 
madder, taken up in the autumn of 1770. 

| Page 33, I mention his not thinking it 

{ble to gain 30 C. wr. on one acre; he 
now finds that idea exceeded; for he has taken 
up one acre, from which no plants were ever 
drawn, that weighs dry 1T. 12 C. wt. 1 Q. 24 1b. 
The minutes * this product, with a ſample ef 
the madder, he ſent to the Society for the Encou- 
ragement of. Arts, ManufaZures and Commerce, as 
a candidate for their premium for the greateſt 
quantity raiſed on one acre, and obtained the 
gold medal of the Society. 

Adjoining to this acre, Mr. Crowe had another, 
for an experiment of compariſon; the preceeding 
one had no plants drawn from it; this had two 


hundred thouſand * drawn from it the two 
_ firſt 
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firſt fummers ; ; which circumſtance was the only 


difference, the ſoil, culture, &c. were perfectly 
alike, The product of this acre was 19 C. wr. 


T. „ 
Undrawn, 5 Ff... 
Drawn, e - 019. .0 0 
9 5 ON ee: 
Superiority, | # 1 24 | 


— — — 


No compariſon can be more deciſive; the 
difference at 47. 10s. is near 60 J. from whence 
we may clearly determine, that plants ſhould 
never be drawn but on the moſt urgent neceſſity, 
unleſs they are ſold like theſe at-105. per thouſand ; 
then the practice is profitable, for here they 
came to 100/. whereas the damage is only 60 J. 
From this proportion we are able to draw a 
very material piece of knowledge for valuing 
madder crops; which is, that for every 1010. 
you receive for plants, you reduce 6/7. from the 
product of the crop, which in ſuch caſes may 
be allowed accordingly. Mr. Crowe's idea 
therefore of uſing-winter plants to ſave this great 
damage to the growing crops, appears to be 
perfectly juſt. 

On another piece, containing one acre and 20 

pbperches, the 0 il a light ſandy loam, planted 

with winter plants, dug up at only two years 
old, he had 17 C. t. dry and clean madder, 
beſides 172,000 winter plants. This crop 1s 
amazingly great, and ſhews the importance of 
the light ſandy ſoils for this 2 in the 
ſtrongeſt light. 

Mr. Crowe further informs me, that 3 
are 12 acres planted about Feverſbam laſt 
Michaelmas, and 30 more ready for ſpring 


planting, 
112 | Let 
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Let us in the next place take the accou nt of 
theſe crops, as of the others, at p. 40. 


17. 12 C. we. r 2, 240. at 47. 10s. 


C. = FL pr 
Expences, (with 41. 45. added for 5 | 
drying) - e 413 17 6 

| Profit, 5 be: 102 4 7 


a aaa aaa 9 


| Auutber. 1 
19 C. wt. at 4. 10 Ts 325: e 22; Bund 50 
13 C. wt. 1 9, 2416. at ditto, being the 
_ loſs by Erawings | e 60 12 1 
Total, | — "i a” 2 * 
Expences, - - 43 1 I 7 6 
Profit, - . 102 4 7 
Per acre per ann. N 3. WAG 
Another. 
14 C. wt. 3 9, 14 1b. at 41. 105. 66 18 9g 
 Expences. 
Tillage, as at p. 39, and 
13 E 
Plants, E 5 0: 
Hoeing and digging + two = 
years, - oh 3 0 
re s 
Drying, - 4 8 
= Rent, &e. at 20 6. 2 0 
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Brought over Product, /. 66 18 9 
Expences, 26 18 6 


— — N 11 — 


: Profit, | = ww | 40 0 'S 


Or pe- acre per ann. - 2⁰ oO 1 
Beſides 751. for 1 50,000 winter plants, 
I fhall in the next place draw all the expe 
ments into one view, that a clear idea may — 
formed of them. 


Expences FFF 39 13 6 
5 No. 2. 3 — — 42 19 6 
No. 4 IM - 4317 8 
"Ws. „ „ 18.6 
E 
| Average, 5 2 39 6 10 . 
 Produtt. _ Weight,” "pl 
| . 2. C. 9. . 3 
No i OW 4 0. SS 00 
2. „ 122 12 6 
3- 1.42 1 24 146 2 1 
4. „„ 146 2 4 
5. 0 14 3 14 66 18 9 
Of five acres, 6 s 0 : iy 562 15 5 
Average, 5 855 0 2 12 * I 
Ditto per acre per ann, of the 4 firſt, 7 
being 3 n. - 47.70 4 
The fifth, being 2 years, 2 5 33 9 4 


* 31.65. added for drying 11 C. . the loſs by 170,909 
pl alla, 
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Profit. Per acre. Per ac. per ann! 

mn” . 1 

No. 1 . 

> "i „C 0127 V©- 
84 7 38 10 
En 
„ 40.0 Ss... 2,0 2 


Of five acres, 365 8 11 128 9 „ 


L mm _—_ 


Average, | 73 1 "9.28 13 11 


Theſe are very - onfideratile” ſums ; ; 2 5 1 13 f. 
an acre every year clear profit, from a crop that 
is kept perfectly clean by hand-hoeing, and 
which receives a digging of 11 J. an acre, is a 

ree of benefit that is uncommonly great, 
"5 ſhould call on the poſſeſſors of extreme 
3 deep ſoils, to exert themſelves in ſq profitable 
| a culture. The rich black rotten mould of an 
old hop ground is undoubtedly the true foil for 
it; but Mr. Crowe's trial on a much poorer 
land ſhews, that ſuch a degree of fertility is not 
abſolutely neceſſary. That madder is an article, 
which bids fair for yielding immenſe advantage, 
we may eaſily gather from the increaſe of the 
culture; 12 acres being g planted laſt Michaetmas, 
and 30 more ready for t this ſpring, ſhew this in the 
cleareſt manner. The publick is not a little 
indebted to this whied active farmer, for in- 
troducing the culture ina country ſo well adapted 
to it. 


Vol. III. page 59. 


Mr. Ta lor favoured me with a drawing of his 
drill plodgh : but it did not come in time for 


N the geſeription in che Proper 1 
3 the 


— 
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the following are the references 1 by the 
perſon who drew it. 


A plan and elevation if a three drill . 


made in 1770. 


1 Is a ſide view, to an inch ſcale, and 
ſo are all the reſt ; what are marked W. is wood, 
and I. iron; P. 1. plate iron. No. 2. Is the 
plan (or flat) of the beam, foot handles, with 
the ſhuttle through the beam, and irons ſcrewed 
through the foot, for the uſe of letting out the 
fide beams, A. No. 3. Is an intire iron frame 
ta fix in the three drills; the frame takes 
aſunder for the ule of putting the drills nearer, 
as you want the beams, A. The iron, B, 
of which there are two, one at each fide of the 
foot, fixed on to the foot, in No. i. No. 4. 
Is the drill open, fide-ways, in which you ſee 
the rollers on the end, where the axle goes 
through ſquare, and a ſpring, pliable on a 
in at top, and a ſcrew at bottom, to ſcrew 
tighter the ſpring occaſionally; but the ſpring 
is no wider than the middle diviſion in 
No. 5. The corn goes only in the middle di- 
viſion; (one of thoſe two diviſions, made of 
plate iron, has a hole cut for the roller to 
go free) then fix in the plate F, to No. 3, 
in which there is a ſquare plate che width of 
the middle diviſion, and to lay over the 
middle of the roller X, in No. 4. There are 
on each ſide plate irons fixed to keep the fur- 
rows open, which may be ſet wider as occaſion 
requires. The carriage of this plough has 
a long axle, the wheels to let out in proportion 
to the drill, and the wheels only two feet 
high ; but the fore and hind boxes are of a ſize, 


114 on 
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on account of the wheels being more - ſteady 
when let out. | 
A. A. The roller at large, W N is of wood, 
two inches diameter; the middle part is hol- 
lowed out for the corn, as you fee in the circle, 
and a piece of thin iron between every hollow, 
| becauſe the wood ſhould not break away; the 
two ends of the roller are hooped to the hollow. 

4a, in No. 2. a ſmall iron bar acroſs the 
handles, to which is fixed the chain B, to ſup- 
port the frame of the plough when it turns at 
the end of the field: 

Þ This is only turned down 1 to ſee the mortiſe 
in the frame. = 


Vol. III. page 107. 


After the word labourers. 
At Afv, near Sandwich, Mr. Legrand has 


tried ſome very important experiments on car- 
rots, for an account of which I am much obliged 
to him; I received it by letter ſince my Tour 
through Kent. 
Carrots, this centleman obſerves, are cer- 
tainly excellent food for all ſorts of cattle. For 
their culture he chuſes a ſandy loam worth 20 5. 
an acre, a very kindly ſoil for all crops, and good 
enough for Windſor beans, having no reſpect to 
the preceding crop: gives it a clean earth, 
about eight or nine inches deep, as ſoon after 
Michaelmas as poſſible. About Chriſtmas, taxing 
advantage of a froſt or dry weather, he carrics 
out the manure, which is a compoſt of well 
rotted dung, with about two thirds of mould, 
at the rate in the whole of 80 cart loads per acre. 
The total Pee of Which is 34. This 1s 


ploughed 
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ploughed in the firſt opportunity, about half 


che depth of the firſt earth. 


The latter end of March, or the anos 


of April, he prepares for ſowing, firſt working 
it with a large harrow with triangular plates, 
and the common tines alternately ranged (ſome- 
thing like plate XXIII. fig. 2.) which operates 
as deep as the plough, and'is ſharp buſineſs for 
fix able horſes; then dreſſing the ſurface as 
fine as poſſible with the roller, and common 
| harrow, he ſtrikes the field into furrows, equally 
_ diftant 11 inches aſunder, with a light two 


chip'd plough; 5b. an acre of ſeed are then ſown, 


and covered by drawing the comb of the furrows 
in carefully with planting hoes. _ 

Generally ſpeaking, the weeds will firſt diſcover 
themſelves, and to check them Mr. Legrand 
hand-hoes the intervals before the carrots ap- 
_ pear, being guided in that operation by the ridge 
made by the planting hoes. As ſoon as the 
crop is ſeen, the plants mult be carefully ſepa- 


rated, the diſtance pending on the ſtrength ot 


the ſoil, „ 
In reſpect to taking them up, they are fit 


when the tops begin to turn yellow and loſe their 
freſhneſs. He chuſes to clear the ground as 


ſoon after Michaelmas as he can conveniently. 
They are laid up in a barn or ſtacked, covering 
them with ſtraw for preferyatign from the 
weather. 


As to the quantity of the product, Mr. 


Legrand has generally found it to riſe from 20 to 
30 tons, which latter product he has gained, 
conſiderable as it may appear. This year, 1770, 


his beſt acre does not exceed 23 tons; but the 


crop in general is not nearly equal to what he 
has before had. 
In 
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In the application of the crop, he has tried 
various forts of cattle with them, particularly 
cows, ſheep, ſwine, and horſes. To four horſes 
he allows a ton weekly, and he finds that they 
do to admiration on them; ſo well that they 
are very dainty with all other food. One year 
he fatted 60 porkers on them, weighing each 
5 or 6 ſcore; and they turned out as delicate 
meat as ever known at Ab. Geeſe and turkies 
will fatten very quickly on them. Much of 
this year's crop 1s applied to fatting wether 
| ſheep, 30 being kept on them regularly, that 
were bought in on purpoſe for a trial; 20 out 
of theſe 50 are confined to a graſs cloſe of two 
_ acres, where they have the carrots and good hay 
regularly given them twice a day. The 20 
wethers weekly conſume one ton of carrots, and 


4 C. wt. of hay; and Mr. Legrand has found 


from experience, that they take 20 weeks to 
fat in. The ſheep were bought in at 25s. and 
will riſe when fat to 455. In diſcovering the 
value, he has an eaſy method, which from 
experience he has found to be more exact than 
the niceſt hand; it is to weigh them alive, and 
half that weight is the dead marketable weight. 
This is a very important fact, and particularly 
uſeful to gentlemen farmers: Ellis aſſerted it, but 
his authority has not been ſatisfactory. The 
account per acre, this gentleman calculates as 
follows, ſuppoſing it to yield but 20 tons. 


8 8 8 


; Eupente,. 
Rent, — 23 . 7-0 
Tythe, - | 1 WS 
uu, FR EET” 
Firſt ploughing, - - 0 7 


| Carry over, = 1 14 


WON. « 
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Brought over, - . 1 1416 
Second ploughing, — - 0 
Heavy harrowing, <- = o 8 9 

Light i« ditto and r 3 i 2 
Seed, — — 3 
Sowing, — 1 
Drawing furrows, — 04.6 
Drawing in ditto, - "26 WE. 

_ Hoeings, ; I 10 0 

Digging VP, rd cutting off che tops, En 

. | I 10 o 
Stacking, - ra O 15 o 
Manuring, ” # $ 0-8. 

| 15 7 
Twenty ſheep, „ — 2 0 I 
Four tons of hay, =+© = 6 o o 

Total, = » + 008 Þ 
Produce. 
Twenty ſheep, weighing 30 1b. a quar- 
ter, at 44.3 per lb). 2 4 0 
| 1 mprovement of the graſs land, | 838 3 
Total, IP 25 . 48 0 0 
Expences, - 2 5 3 
Clear profit, - 7 4 9 | 


— _—_ 


Neſpecting the 31. charged as product in the 
improvement of the graſs land, where the carrots 
are conſumed, Mr. Legrand is extremely clear 
in the eſtimate being loro. 

He has had carrots two years ſucceſſively on 
the ſame ground, the ſecond crop better than 


dhe firſt, 
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| Obſervations. 


That nothing! is here exaggerated; I think is 


very plain, particularly from two circumſtances; 


firſt, che loweſt product is taken as the average; 
the crops, riſing from 20 to 30 tons: and ſecondly, 


the whale price of the manuring being charged 
to the finit crop of the courſe, whereas it ought 


certainly to be divided as long as the benefit 


remains, for inſtance three or four years; in 
which caſe that charge would be much lower. 
Theſe circumſtances conſidered, muſt be ſuf- 
ficient to convince one, that this eſtimate is 


cxtremely moderate. 
Several very important concluſions are to be =» 


drawn from it: that carrots will repay very heavy 


expences with conſiderable profit, cannot from 
hence be doubted. Manuring 31. Tillage 
11. 8s. Hoeing i]. 10s. Theſe are articles 
that are ſo advantageous to the and, that no 


perſons can ſuppoſe the benefit exhauſted by 
the carrots; they muſt be eſteemed as a very 


noble preparation for ſucceeding crops, both 
by enriching, and cleaning. 

The circumſtance in the culture attending 
the ſowing in drills, of hoeing the chief part of 
the ground before the carrots appear, deſerves 
particular at: ention; in the broad-caſt method, 


they generally appear in ſuch a thicket of weeds, 


that the expence of the firſt hoeing 1s very great, 


amounting ſometimes to more than all Mr. Le- 


grand's operations of that fort ; the ſeed lies ſo 
long in the ground before it comes to the hoe, 
that the weeds have time to get a-head ; great 
advantage in hoeing before the crop appears 
has been found in the culture of potatoes. 

Mr. Legrand's trials are in another point very 


important, 


% 
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| important, which is the cubs * value of a 


given weight of carrots. 
Product of 20 tons, excluſive: of 

dung, * 4: ps 0 
Deduct for ſheep and hay, „ 


Netndins the valus of the carrots, — 17 0 0 


Is "_  \ — 


This 1 is per ton, _ — 4 0 
And per buſhel, of 56 2. „ e HO of 
ö nn 


Upon this very low value I TR however | 
be allowed to remark, that it is deciſive in = 


one application, that of fatrening ſheep wi 


| ſheep. 


the aſſiſtance of hay: and from Phe” extreme 
lowneſs of the value, I apprehend that other 


applications of the crop would prove fat 'r/tere 


profitable, particularly the fattening hogs, 
or that of oxen ſtall fed, with hay; it is 
a fact well known, and very commonly 


experienced in the caſe of turnips, that the 


crop pays not near the ſame value con- 
ſumed abroad, as if the beaſt 1s ftalled. Fatten- 
ing an animal to an high degree, and as quick 
as poſſible, is certainly a very different affair 
from keeping him in health, air, and exerciſe; 

the latter may often be gained by partly ſacri- 
ficing the former ; fattening a boar for brawn, 
and Mr. Moody's beaſts almoſt ſuffocated with 
heat, but gaining fleſh ſpeedily, are I apprehend 


deciſive inſtances of this. 
For theſe reaſons, this valuation of carrots 


paying no more than 4d. a buſhel, muſt not 
be taken in general, but merely in fattening 


Mr. 
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Mr. Legrand has carried the products mucki 
higher than any other perſon in the kingdom: 
30 tons are more by five than any one elle has 
produced. 

It is very material to know, that four horſes 
will in proper feeding eat one ton per week; alſo 
5 20 large wethers will do the ſame with 4 C. wr. 
of hay. 
- 1-68 likewiſe extremely clear, that carrots will 

fat porkers, and not a ſingle accidental one or 
fo, but ſo large a number as 60. 

'Upon the whole, Mr. Legrand's account of 
this culture is perfectly ſatisfactory; the par- 
ticulars are accurately noted, and curious; and 
though the profit is not ſo high as it has been 
carried, yet is it conſiderable, and may in dif- 
ferent applications of the crop turn out much 


higher. 
Vol. III. page 184. 


The references to the turnreſt plough are | 
incomplete; the following ſupply the defi- 
ciencies. 


From 1 to 2 — 8 Feet 2 inches. 
1 to. 3 — 1 11 
„ E 
1 1 
2 4 
10 to 11 — o 8 
7 rr 4. 

— 1 9 


11 to 14 
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. Ground Plan. 
V the ſhare. 
0.7. 18 
2 "0:4; — +8 
<< Eo I 

4 to 7 — 0 11 the heel. 
5. W — 1 5 


(15.) All this is ſhare from (11) to the 
mark. (16.) An iron fixed, riſing 3 inches 
from body of plough, and extending acroſs it 
12 inches, forming a very ſlight ſegment of a 
circle, 2 inches wide. The beam has a ſlit in 
it, through which it turns. (13) Is a ſcrew that 
fixes it at any part of the ſegment. The beam 
turns on the iron pin (3,) and may conſequently 
be fixed by this ſcrew. The ſhare at (10) is 
4 inches wide; the beam, 4 inches by 3, reſts on 
a carriage; 7 to 6 in ground plans. the ſame as 8 
to 9 in 200 view. | 
Vol. u. page 243. ; = 

The references of plate XXV. fig. 2. are 
erroneous; for Mr. Mitford has been ſo obliging 
as to ſend me a more correct drawing of it. 

A to B 2 feet 8 inches, A to C 5 feet, A to D 
14 feet 6 inches, E an iron pivot, on 3 
and a correſponding one on the other ſide, t 
machine turns. a a. Valves, which open on > 
inſide. There is another valve at the bottom, 
cloſe to the end A B. 

The following are the references to plate 
XXV. fig. 3. from another drawing, with which 
that gentleman favoured me. 

A. A rough frame fixt on the ground, which 
ſteddies the pump. 
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B. The truſſel- tree, a ſquare frame of timbe? 
which moves round on the top of the great V 
linder, H. From A to By feet 6 inches. | 
©. The croſs-tree, a block of timber, to which 
the ladder G is fixt by pivots at c c. 
D. The crank, which works the ſucker of the 
pump, by means of the iron rod 1. The bend of 
the crank, meaſured perpendicularly from a to b, 
is 7 inches. From B to C is 2 feet 6 inches, 
| C to D 4 feet 6 inches. 

E. A ſemicircular iron which ſteddies che top 
of the loggerhead. There is ſuch another on 
the other ſide, but, to avoid confuſion, not ex- 
preſſed. 

F. Four ſpokes, to J whicts the vanes are fixt. 

The vanes are 11 feet 6 inches long by four 
broad, and, as well as the fails, exactly like 
| thoſe of a common windmill. 

G. A ladder, 3 feet wide at bottom. 

H. An elmen cylinder, 18 inches diameter at 
top. The other wood-work is oak. 

| To ſet the pump a working, a man takes the 
bottom of the ladder G from the ground, and 
with it eafily turns the whole frame B E, called 
the loggerhead, ſo that the vanes may face the 
wind. To ſtop it, he in the ſame manner turns 
the vanes from the wind. Wherever the iron 
runs, as at K, it is in caſt braſs. The ſmall 
cylinder L 1s fixt to the great one H, and does 
not turn with the loggerhead, 

The wind-pump 1s of that kind, called by 
the ſalternmen a clearing-mill, its uſe being to 
raiſe the brine, made by the ſun in the out- 
works, into a large wooden reſervoir, called a 
clearer, from whence it is let at pleaſure into 
the boiling-houſe. With a moderate wind, it 
| vil 


will diſcharge twice the quantity of water that 
a common hand- pump will in the ſame time. 

It diſcharges the water nearly at the top of the 
great cylinder H, into a pipe fixt cloſe to that 
cylinder, which carries it down into the well 
again, and from thence under ground to under the 
clearer, into which the pipe riſes. It ſeemed 
needleſs to expreſs this pipe in the draught. 

The other machine is called a laving-gun. 
Its uſe in the ſalterns is, where there cannot 
be a regular deſcent from the feeding-pond 
through all the outworks, to raiſe the brine 
into thoſe which lie neareſt to the boiling-houſe, 
One man can with this cheap and ſimple machine 
raiſe water faſt enough to turn an over-ſhot mill; 


but the work is violent, and requires two men to 


relieve one another. They have in ſome of the 
great ſalterns near Lymington, wind-pumps, which 
they call drawing-mills, to ſerve inſtead of theſe 
laving-guns. Theſe are conſtructed upon the 
fame principle with thoſe above deſcribed ;- but as 
they are required to raiſe the water but from 
2 to 4 feet, inſtead of 20 or upwards, their bore 
is from 12 to 15 inches diameter. It may be 
eaſily conceived, that the diſcharge of water by 
a pump of 15 inches bore, worked by any thing 
of a briſk wind, muſt be very great. The ſal- 
tern work requires no exactneſs in this particular, 
and therefore no exact calculations have been 
made of the power of theſe machines. The price 
of the wind-pumps is from 15. to 221. or 231. 
according to the ſort and ſize,  _ | 
In a letter I received lately from Mr. Mit ford, 
concerning plantations, he writes me as follows 
on the growth of firs, LE 7 
« There is one thing concerning fir trees, ma- 

terial to be known, and I believe ſcarcely well 
Vor. IV, K k known 
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known at preſent : and that! is, to what fi ze this 
different ſorts will come in this country. As 
far as T can judge, by obſerving my own, I 
imagine the ſilver will grow to a D 7 height 
than the Scotch. A very. flouriſhing ſilver fir 
was blown down laſt ſpring in my garden grove : 


it meaſured 30 feet 6 inches in length. e laſt 


year's ſhoot was 20 inches, and the four laſt 
years ſhoots together 6 feet 6 inches: this is at 
the rate of 16 feet in 10 years. There is ſcarcely 
any ſaying to what height a tree of that ſize, 


Jo Rourithing, might not grow. I have many 
ſilver firs much taller than this, and which ap- 


775 equally flouriſhing ; but there is no mea- 
ring their u 1b per ſhoots, or their exact length, 
as chey ſtand.” 5 ny 


Vol. 11. page 303. 


Since this work was written, an n anonymous | 
publication has appeared, entitled, The Complete 


Engliſh Farmer, 8vo. in which ſome expreſſions 


and calculations of mine, in my Northern. Tour, 
are mentioned, as having been rather too free 
in ſappoſitions of profit. The work has real 


merit; and therefore I am deſirous, that writers 
of moderation, and apparently of practice, 


ſhould not in theſe proportions think me chi- 
merical. I am led into this: obſeryation by the 


following patlage, page 137. < Fertile fields, 
« Joaded. with corn, and giving food to nume- 


e rous herds of cattle, ought, ſays the writer of 
„ the Northern Tour, to be the proſpect in thoſe 


« txacts, not whins, fern, ling, and other trum- 
cc pery. In proof of his opinion, he inſtances 
the little garden of the turnpike-keeper, in the 


road from Bowes to ane in Yorkſbire, which 


18 
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18 elk: from the waſte, and produces © excel- 
* Jent potatoes, good garden beans, and ad- 
cc mirable turnips.” But from ſuch little ſpots 
Highly improved, it is not always ſafe to found 
an opinion of whole tracts. It is more reaſon- 
— to ſuppoſe, that if improvements were ſo 
eaſy. on theſe immenſe heaths, as this writer 
imagines, they would not have been ſo long 
neglected. But the certain expence of building 
houſes and barns, and other buildings, notwith- 
ſtanding the almoſt incredible cheapneſs of build- 
ings in that part of the country, and of incloſing 
and fencing, which is confeſſedly great, oppoſed 
to the uncertain event of improvements upon 
theſe wilds, ill watered, and worſe roaded as 
they are, deters the land owners from hazarding 
their fortunes | in projets of this Kind, which 
Sir Digby Legard has candidly acknowledged to 
be uach leſs profitable than the author of the 
Northern Tour would make us believe. I have 
myſelf made all the enquiry I could, concerning 
the ſuppoſed profit of the land owners on the 
wolds, or if yo pleaſe, the extenſive commons 
now incloſing on the Broadway hills, in Clou 
ceſterſbire, &c. &c . 

This writer is in general candid, and Pom | 
indebted to him for ſeveral genteel expreſſions, 
which I readily acknowledge; but I muſt on 
this paſſage remark, that through haſte he has 
rather miſtaken my meaning: my inſtancin 
the turnpike-keeper's garden was but as a ſmall 
collateral proof of a fact, which wanted it not; 
for the appearance of the ſoil was enough with- 
out it; and I am ſince informed, that the pro- 
prietors have-at laſt thought the fame for they 
are now engaged in procuring an act for the inclo- 
ſure, having been for ſeveral large tracts offered 

* 451. 
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152. an acre. This is information received in con- 
verſation ; but I can readily aſſure this author, 
that the ſoil is richly worth it. 

But he makes me give this as an inſtance of 
the immenſe heaths in general; whereas it was 
of that tract in particular; ſurely Mr. Screop's 
improvements, Mr. Danby's, and thoſe by the 
fall of Tees, would have been more to the purpoſe, 
being facts really executed that have anſwered, 
in the degree I mention. 

As to the heaths not remaining walls. 80 it 
would anſwer to cultivate them; RE reply that 
all the modern improvements in the North ſpeak 
the contrary : why were they not done before? 
Mr. Elliot of Fremington's Improvement (vol. Il. 
p. 192.) pays ſome. hundreds per cent. and yet 
none of his neighbours follow his example. 
The whole range of huſbandry improvements are 
but one aggregate proof of the ſleepy folly, or 
term it prudence, if you will, of mated. 
A thing not being univerſally done, a proof that 
it cannot be done: this is now the reaſoning of 
thoſe farmers, who will not hoe their turnips, 
nor ſow clover, becauſe their grandfathers- did 
not. 

But here are other circumſtances, which 
convince me this author confounds all waſtes 
together, ill watered, and worſe roaded : I never 
yet viewed a moor without plenty of ſtreams, and 
do not recollect any tracts upon the whole better, 
if ſo well watered. As to roads, ſome are bad 
enough ; but as many on turnpikes, and. ad- 
mirable ones too. In that Tour I travelled, 1 
ſuppoſe, an hundred miles on excellent roads, 
through the uncultivated moors I ſpeak of. 

. But Sir Digby Legard. — Here again the writer 
jumbles two foils together; Sir Digby Legard's 
; * 
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is co land, which is as different from moors, 
as light from darkneſs : that gentleman cannot 
candidly acknowledge any ſuch matter : for 
throughout the Northern Tour J give no calcula- 
tions of that ſoil, which is a thin loam on lime 
ſtone or grit-ſtone ; but the better part of the 
moors are deep black foils, or ſandy loams; ſome 
ſandy gravels, which are bad; but the chief is the 
black peat ſoil, which I will venture to aver to 
be as good land for graſs as any in England. 
The Broadway hills reſemble the wolds, though 

not exactly; but the ſame reaſoning muit never 
be applied to theſe as to moors. * 


r 4 ——_—— 


* 9 


* 'This writer, at page 242, ſays, ſpeaking of my 
Courſe of Experimental AGRICULTURE, but I own 
« I do not underſtand his calculations, as the ex- 
e pences throughout are, in my opinion, much un- 
der rated.“ 55 | | 

W hat the author can mean by this, I cannot well 
conceive, A critic has founded no ſmall abuſe on 
that work, from the height of the expences : ſo little 
poſſible is it to pleaſe every one. The writer of the 
Complete EN ISH FARMER, I apprehend, means the 
expences of tillage; but, if he will take the trouble 
to turn to the reſpective chapters of Expences of Tillage, 
General Expences of Horſes, Sc. he will ſurely find, 
that I charge the expences, not by way of calculations, 
but what they in reality came to, 5 

I may obſerve, that all the writers on huſbandry 
give the nominal price of hiring ploughs, &c. in their 
experiments; and I believe I am the firſt that has 
attempted to aſcertain the real amount. Let the 
author of this work regiſter but one fair experiment 
in debtor and. creditor, and J will venture to ſhew, 
that he cannot. be accurate, unleſs he knows what 
his team colts him. 45 | | 

A farmer ſays, The expence of ploughing an acre 
of land is 10s, Why is it 10s.? Why is it not 20 s. ? 
K K 3 Why 
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55 Vol. III. page 413: 
Another courſe : * 


1. Turnips, 5g Barley; | 
2. Wheat, 4. Clover, 
Ditto on ſand land, at 4 277. e near 
. ellington. | W 
1. Turnips. 
2. Wheat and eddiſh — 98 
3. Barley. 


4. Clover one or two. years. 
Dittes on clay. 

1. Fallow. 

2. Wheat. 

3. Barley or oats. 

4. Clover, one or two years. If one, 

5. Wheat. If two years,, 

5. Fallow. 
6. Wheat; they reckon two years clover 
leaves the ground too firm for wheat 
on one 1 


Pe 1 * tha 4 ye" 
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Why i is it not 5s.? He knows nothidg of then matter, 
Suppoſe you keep ten horſes, which in oats, hay, 
chaff, ſtraw, farrier, and decline of value, coſt you 
2001. . Suppoſe theſe horſes in a year plough you 800. 
acres, is it not very plain, that this part of tillage coſts 
you 5s. an acre? Now to this is to be added the ex- 
pence of the ploughs, man, (and driver, if one is 
uſed) and the wear and tear of plough and harneſs, 
divided in like manner; and the Stel of all is the expence 
per acre of ploughing. Tf this author has a clearer 
way of coming at the truth, let him declare and ex- 
plain it; for, as to the common hiring price, as. well 
might the price in the moon be taken. A farmer, 
who buys or grows oats at 16s. a quarter, hay at 30s, 
a load, who goes through the ycar without loſs in 
horſe-fleſh, and never ſees the face of PR farrier, tells 

| | me 
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About Curry Mallet, on lime fone i in the in- 
cloſures. 
1 # allow, ploughed | with ſix or eight 
ES 
2. Wheat. 
. Peaſe or oats. 
4, If the latter, clover. | 
In I open field; 
1. Fallow, 3. Peaſe or oats. 
2. Wheat, 


Vol. III. page 481, 


Fanuary 18th, 1771, Mr. Anderdon weighed 
{quare perches of brown boorcole, Scotch cab-. 
bage, and turnips, for compariſon. 


. 9. lh. 
Boorcole, 34 plants weighed 3 
quarters 5 5. or per acre, 6 7 o 16 
Scotch cabbage, 34 plants 3 quar- 
ters 12415. or pur acre, 617 3 © 


Turnips,. 64 plants, 1 C. we. 
I quarter 24 16. or per acre, 11 „ 0 0 
All planted in Jah. WOT 37 


* 
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me his expence of ploughing is is 105. an acre, Another 
year, in which oats are 20s. hay 5os. the farrier's 
bill long, and two-horſes dead, I 'aſk him the ſame: 
eftion, and till the anſwer is 10s. Now is it poſ- 
ible, that the ſame price can be true in both? If it 
is ſaid, that he takes 105. as an average, I reply, then 
it is a conjectural average of conjectural ſums, for the 
truth of not one is known. 
For this reaſon I ſhould not be diſcredited, becauſe 
I give not the prices of the country, ſince in 'rejecting 
3 I adhere to plain facts; but in part of Suffolk, 


and all Norfolk, the price of ploughing is below my 
K k 4 rates, 
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Mr. Anderdon has further favoured mo with 
the following account of his moſt nts 
method of making cyder. 
2 ] ſhouldfirſt tell you my orchards are on a 
clay, which circumſtance, I think, conduces 
much to the ſtrength and goodneſs of the liquor. 
I will be ſhort in my practical account, making 
but few obſervations, and leave the curious to 

draw ſpeculative reflections from it. 3 
4 ] permit my fruit to remain on the trees till 
a great part of them fall by ripeneſs, then gently 
ſhaking the trees, take in the apples in dry 
weather, laying them in heaps, of equal ripeneſs, 
in a loft over the preſs. There they remain till 
they have perſpired, and that perſpiration ceaſes. 
As ſoon as convenient afterwards, I preſs out the 
juice. If it caſts a pale colour, as the cackagee 
will, which is one of our beſt juices, I permit 
the pulp, after it has paſſed the mill, to remain 
in vats, trendles, or other convenient open 
receptacles, for about twenty four hours, which 
will heighten the colour of the juice. As ſoon 
as expreſſed, I pour it into vats through a ſieve, 
or range, with high ſides or hoops, where it 
remains about two days and a night, according 
to the nature of the apple, and the ſtate of the 
weather, (the longeſt when a froſt) till a thick 
head or ſcum riſes on it; then I draw off a 

. Kale 
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rates, though I loſt not one horſe; ans had no expen- 
five accidents, or decline in value. 

This author appears a man of real knowledge, and 
no leſs candor; I therefore offer this note merely. 
to undeceive him in a point, in which I appre- 
hend he miſtakes the 7 on Which I ſeats N 
expences. 
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little in a glaſs, to ſee if It is fine, and as ſoon” 
as I catch it ſo, I fail not without delay, to draw 
it off into other open receptacles, if J have them, 
if not into hogſheads, or other cloſe ones. If the 


Juice be put from the wring into veſſels wider at 


top than bottom, and I draw it off as ſoon as 


fine, I need not take off the head firſt; as in 
going downward it will not, in that caſe, break, 
and mix with the body of the liquor; but if my 
veſſels, in which it is, are of a different conſtrue- 


tion, or J have not been attentive to draw it off in 
the critical hour, I find I do better, before I 


begin to draw, to take off the head with a 


wooden ſkimmer, and throw it away, and then 


ſpeedily draw off the cyder. Whenever I find the 
brown head begins to open in the middle, or elſe- 


where, and a whiteneſs appear at the opening, I 


am pretty certain it is high time to be buſy in 
drawing off. But I find from experience the 
fureſt token is, to obſerve its ſtate by what is 
drawn off in a glaſs, which 1s to be done by the 
help of a peg placed at a proper diftance from the 
bottom of the vat, and this method of obſer- 
vation ſhould be cloſely attended to; for ſince I 
had the pleaſure of ſeeing you at Henlade, I have 
drawn a glaſs of cyder out of a vat at eight 
o'clock. foul, another at ten fine, almoſt candle- 
bright, without any appearance of the head's 
opening, as above obſerved; at eleven, it was 
growing cloudy apace, without high winds, or 
any extraordinary event, as I could perceive, 
to accaſion it; and I found it abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary, not to loſe a moment in drawing it off. 
If then drawn off into other open veſſels, a freſh 
head may ariſe in twenty four hours, or there- 
| abouts, when it may be rackt into a cloſe hog- 
head, or other receiver, where it will begin to 

| | ferment 
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ferment after a day or two, according to the 
weather, the nature of the fruit, and other 
circumſtances. I then permit it to ferment four 
or five days generally, never exceeding a week 
for the hardeſt fruit, ſuch as royal wildings, or 
cackagees. Then I fumigate a clean, fweet 
hogſhead, or other cloſe veſſel, with a match 
or two made of coarſe cloth, dipped into melted 
ſtone brimſtone, and rack the cyder into it, as 
ſpeedily as poſſible, racking it again in the ſame 
manner as often as it ferments, till I catch it 
very fine, when another ſuch racking often turns 
out the final one. I cover the bung with a tile, 
or piece of thin wood only, during the ſeaſon of 
racking ; and when I put a bung cork into the 
hole in the ſpring, I leave a peg-hole open juſt 
by it. The fœces through the — 8 proceſs are 
ee. 
J never ſeek to raiſe frequent fermentations, 
and often complete the buſineſs by two or three 
rackings; but have had very good cyder, which 
has been ſo prone to ferment, that I have been 
obliged to ſtop it by racking into fumigated veſ- 
ſels, ten and even upwards of a dozen times. 
Many other, probably much better methods 
of ſtopping the fermentation, and bringing the 
cyder fine, I have heard of; but theſe are what 
I have in general hitherto uſed, and have the ſa- 
tisfaction of finding my. cyder as good as moſt I 
meet with elſewhere; and though I am far from 
thinking my management unimprovable, I will 
anſwer for its turning out very well to thoſe, 
who, being unacquainted with a better method, 
will attend to this., 5 
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INCE this AGEs was 188 off 1 have 
8 read the minute of an experiment in Dr. 
Hunter's Georgical Eſſays, on. fattening hogs, 
with carrots. By J. S. Morrit, Eſq. 

In the preceding pages are ſeveral experi- 
ments on this uſe of carrots, which I appre- 
hend will ſufficiently clear me from any im- 
putation 'of being ſo much prejudiced in their 
favour, as to publiſh ſucceſsful experiments, and 
ſuppreſs unſucceſsful ones ; they will ſhew alſo, 
that J am not at all ſingular i in the fact, that 
carrots will fatten hogs. 

Mr. Morrit, rather angry I apprehend at 
being led into a loſing trial by my book, gives 
his experiment as a commentary. on one of mine z 
and from it ventures the bold aſſertion, that 
carrots alone are of NO VALUE for fattening hogs. 

As I have (what I think) a very clear idea 
of the importance of carrots thus applied, it is 
neceſſary in my own defence, but more ſo in 
defence of a crop miſrepreſented, to make a few, 
obſervations on that gentleman's experiment; 
from the particulars, he may look to. other 
cauſes of his loſs than the worthleſſneſs of 


carrots. 
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Mr. Morrit bought in 12 hogs, that weighed 
177 ſtone 4 1b. ( 145 per ſtone) which is more 
than 14 ſtone each. The 26th of OZober were 
put to fatting on boiled carrots. The 28th of 
December they were fat 

So hogs of 14 ſtone (14 15.) wal fatten on 
boiled carrots in two months. Such food being 
repreſented as worthleſs, is rather a contradiction. 
In Mr. Burke's experiments, he could not get a 
hog to fatten on them at all; but Mr. Morrit 
does not hint ſuch an idea. 

This gentleman condemns carrots, becauſe 
they were not profitable to him in the application 
of fattening hogs: will he condemn beans for 
the ſame reaſon? They are uſed in common 
throughout the kingdom: I beg leave to anſwer, 
that Mr. Morrit does not condemn them; but he 
| moſt undoubtedly ought by the plain evidence of 
his own trial, Who would give 6 J. worth of 

bean meal to hogs for uo return? 
Twenty eight pounds worth of carrots are 
| given to 12 hogs, the reſult, loſs : carrots are 
therefore condemned. 
Six pounds worth of beans are given to 12 


hogs; the refute, . loſs. Why not condemn the 
| beans? 


Prime coſt of 12 hogs, - C. 22 9 6 
f Bean meal, — 2 — 6 ©. 0 
rr 
| Hogs ſold for, i OM 27 1 0 
Loſs, - EE 8 55 9 


— — 


And theſe hogs fatted in two months on 574 


Mr, 


buſhels of carrots beſides, 
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Mr. Morrit adds 31. 125. for. expence, and 
chen ſtrikes the balance, loſs; 4. 115. Now if 
this account proves any thing, ſurely it proves, 
that a man ſhould not accept, gratis, 574 buſhels 
of carrots, which in the ſame trial are proved 
to have ' the” fattening quality. Is not this 
proving, too much? Mr. Morrit's" concluſion 
that carrots are of no uſe in fatting hogs, might 
ſurely have been given to the beans with equal I 
Propriety. | 
The caſe is, Mr. Morrit is is 4 man of Grbine, 
he" it may be preſumed, gives his orders, and 
leaves the execution to his ſervants: if they un- 
derſtood the attendance on fatting hogs no better 


than ſelling W the te roms be eaſily 
unravelled. . 
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T hey produced i in dry bacon, — 104 
a . | BR 
1 T otal, profitable pork, >. Sls M 174 
This was fold for, checks excluded) C. 26 0 
Which 18 per * e eee 0 2 11 
And per Þ. 125 On 8 25 


en... 


So carrots are to be depreciated, becauſe a 
gentleman chuſes to give away his pork- at 

2 2 d. a pound. 

But we are told, the excellence of the quality 
made up in ſome degree for the loſs of weight. 
Note, it was fold dry at 44. per Ib. which is 
under the price of common 1 pork. without any 


drying at all. ns 
5 ” But 
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But what if I ſhould attempt to bade 
this gentleman, that he has fo utterly miſtaken 
the matter, that carrots are not only a good 
and profitable food for fattening hogs, but that 
they even proved ſo to him, and in the very 
experiment, from which he poſitively deduces 
the contrary, even in this trial, conducted by 
ſervants, who evidently were ignorant of the 

* and yet it will not be a difficult taſk, 
wo acres produced 20 tons, which at OTA 


66 dh arc buſhels, © e 10 ot 0189. 5 Boo 
They coſt, ether N 
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We find that the hogs weighed a — 


fat 174 ſtone, this at e a ſtone 1 is 43.10. © 


Cheeks, et naps ihe 110 O 
Taka: Mara), -- 3 45 0 o 
Prime coſt, beans and attendance, 32, 1 
Remains for carrots. 12 19 0 


— —__ 


57⁴ Pag ele, coming 1 to that fun, are 


Per buſhe], . - S-.0: 66 


They coſt, 1 0 o 24 


Clear profit on the carrots, beſides the 


Clear profit per acre, 


dung, 3 - 25 2 F 
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I think 5.5. a ſtone, a fair price. In kara, 
we ſell (not for the London market) at 5 5. 6d. and 

10 d.; for if the whole hog is bought, the offal quarter oa 
great advantage to the buyer; I ſhould not ſuppoſe the 
Price at York in 176g- 70, leſs than 5 5, : 
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This advantage is gained on hogs bought ih 
very dear, for ſo I will venture to aſſert 1/7. 17s. 
a head to be for Mr. Morris; and under 
other diſadvantages, beſides the land producing 
but half a crop. Now if this does not prove 
carrots for fattening hogs to be a moſt important 
article of huſbandry, I confeſs myſelf totally 
ignorant of the matter; and readily ſubſcribe © 
to the poſitive aſſertion (drawn from the expe- 
riment in queftion) that . carrots alone are of no 
value 2 8 en hogs * an aſſertion rather 
too haſty. 


| ; = pi: 7 v6 Wh 
5 5 

7 am Tacker Unferkumste in "ths Cite alt 
obſervations that have been made on my works; 
as I have now replied to a gentleman who forms 
an unjuſt idea of my trials, from miſtaken ex. 
perience of his own, I ſhall take the ſame oppor- 
tunity of anſwering a criticiſm which never was 
the effect of any experience, unleſs that of Pro- 
pagating ſcandal. 

To let the world know in what manner books 
are reviewed by profeſſed critics, I beg leave 
 flightly to examine the remarks of the Monthly 
Reviewers on my Courſe of Experimental Agricul- 
tire, which will be ſufficient to ſhew, that while 
2 man employs his time, money, attention, 
health, and ftrength, in what he thinks the ſervice 
of his country; while he endeavours by every 
method in his power to do what good he is able 

in an humble ſphere, ſtill there are men who 
will take equal pains to render his aims ridiculous, 
to laugh at his employment, and to endeavour 
with all their might to counteract his purpoſes, by 
2 perſuading 
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| perſuading their readers that his works are worth- 


leſs and his views mere profit. 


The Reviewers have criticiſed about a fifteenth 
part of the above-mentioned work, but they 
have done enough for me to make two aſſer- 
tions. Firſt, That they know nothing of huſ- 
bandry. Second, That they are quite uncandid. 
Here follows the proof. 
1. They condemn my obſervations on Blythe's 
| crops of oats worth 6/. an acre on land abſolutely 
good for nothing; and add, Such ground frequently 
yields ſuch quantities of oats at the firſt crop, if 
| pared and burned; that is, 6 quarters, at 20 5. a 
quarter. C | 
Il will not aſſert that oats never were ſown the 
firſt crop on pared and burnt land; but I will 
venture to aſſert, that the man who could quote 
ſuch management, cannot know his right hand 
from his left in farming; to get that work done 
early enough for ſowing oats with expeCtation 
of a great crop, it muſt be performed in the 
froſts and ſnows of winter. They ſhould have 
known that turnips are the crops for pared and 
burnt lands,—Nor do I think they will find that 
oats were 20 5. a quarter in Blythe's tine. 
2. They explain Adam Speed's nonſenſe of 
making 2000 J. a year by rabbits, by telling 
us, it muſt be by the dung moſt} likely —— 
Two thouſand pounds a year profit by rabbit 
dung, which in theſe days that manures ſell at 
four times their former price, is had at 15. 2d. 
a fack! This truly is agriculture de cabinet 
3. I condemn Bradley for ſaying, in general, 
that no dung ſhould be uſed till it 1s like earth, 
and that the dung of pigeons and poultry ſhould 
be ſteeped in water; upon this they ſay, there 
| | | are 
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are many feilful farmers who will think the Same, 
though we PERHAPS bold neither of theſe opinions. 
Would they not be more nn if they had an 
opinion? | 
4. They condemn me for drawing an arenen 
of the expences of all the experiments on wheat „ 
in the common method, becauſe ſuch expences 
are various. Hor di Ferent acreable A ere . ſay 
they, are 51. 105. 10 d. and 2 l. os. 4 d. 3! Ts 
it not moſt evident, that in real regular culture 
upon one regular plan, there can never be ſuch a 
difference in expences, and that therefore the know-' 
ledge of this average is abſolutely of no us? 

I do not underſtand what real regular culture 
upon one regular plan is, and I will venture to 
aſſert that there is no ſuch monſter of regularity 
in the kingdom. Practical farmers will laugh 
at ſuch regular plans as exclude great variations. 
in the expences. Nothing but total ignorance of 
the ſubject could have produced this aſſertion. 
The wheat in one round of a courſe is manured; 
in another unmanured: turnips, in one round, 
manured with purchaſed dung; in another with | 
yard dung: inone round carted off; inanother fed 
on the land: wheat in one round own on clover ; 
in another on a fallow with two years rent and 
expences: clover fed in one round; in another 
mown once for hay and once for ſeed : What 
great variations in the expences are here in com- 
mon crops, and in common hands: a difference 
of 51. an acre will often be FINS? — com- 
mon farmers. 

I aſk ſuch to inform me of the average of 
eas expences. Who but theſe Reviewers will 
aſſert that ſuch an average is uſeleſs, becauſe 
the ſums from which it is drawn are various? It 
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will be no difficult taſk to ſhew that there would 
be ſomething in it beſides nere anmſement. 
I think theſe inſtances are ſufficient to ſhew the 


1 knowledge on which theſe people wund their 


abuſive criticiſms. 
II. They are uncandid. Canl give a better 
proof than ſhewing that they praiſe me one 
1 85 for what they abuſe me the next? 
| At page 167, they ſay, Me entirely approve 
Mr. 2 oung s ſtating the REAL, not NATIONAL. 
prices of the producis; eſpecially as we believe that 
the latter can ſcarce poſſibly be ſtated with\ accuracy. 
But now turn to p. 306, and there you will. 
find the matter quite changed. Theſe are their 
words. Mr. Young ſtates what be calls the prices 
of the | produtis in the five years under queſtion, n 
mates the average price 1 l. 18 5. 2 d.; but 
to this average many objections may 22 ze male. 
In order to nale an average. uſeful; it $HOULD 
BE GENERAL. Our reader wiſhes to know tubat is 
the average price of wheat for five years, that is, 
what is the medium price of corn, neither veRY 
oO nor VERY Bab, in thoſe years, upon the 
tobole. Mr. Young's experiments produce ſome very 
bad corx, which | fells for 10 5. Gd. per quarter, 
toben corn in general ſells for à goed ;price. Now 
it is moſt evident that this point muſt alone make a 
great lowering -of the price of the year 1763, and 
conſequently of the average price f the ve years. 
We could give ether inſtances, bat this ſuffices. 
Relative to this utter want of candor, nothing 
more is neceſſary than to bring theſe curious 
rg: face to face; but the latter is a freſh- 
of the extreme ignorance of cheſe people 
ho 1 SIA 0 critzcule others... R 
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1 give averages of the experices; products- 
profit and loſs, and prices of the products - 
Now is it not ſufficiently clear that the quality 
of the corn, that is, the price of it, depends on 


the culture. Infuffictent tillage, or imprope 


r 


manure, produces bad corn that ſells below the 
market price; of what uſe to reject the real 
value, in order to uſe the national, or the mar- 
| ket average? It would lead to nothing but error 
and falſhood. One part of the experiment, the 

quality of the corn, is regulated by another 
Part, the culture; change this connection, and 


what good will attend your trial? 


I draw an average price of the wheat produced 


by a given average of expence and other circum- 
ſtances; the one is regulated by the other ; what 
would national prices have to do here, any more 


than prices in the moon! Thoſe who want the 


average of our markets, ſhould turn to national 


Accounts, not 


& them in particular ones: 


Where therefore is the uſe of that wile remark; 
In order to make an average uſeful it ſhould be 

eneral ;” as if the average of the nation; or even 
that of the county, had any thing to do with the 


experiments minuted! 


2. In the Review for February, they fay, Mr. 
Young now proceeds to remarks on the chief writers on 
agriculture; a review of his account of whom will 
make a very agreeable part of our taſk, and we bope 
prove no leſs ſo to our readers. From hence it was 

expected that the account given of thoſe writers 
would have met with approbation, as theſe critics 
have more than once pretended that the agreeable 
| part of their taſk is to praiſe, not condemn, But this 
caſe is changed too; for in the Review for 
March they — 10 Pages on my account of 
BY 2 authors, 
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authors, of which nine and three quarters are 
filled with abuſing me. A more illiberal criti- 
ciſm is not to be found in the whole _ of their 
| dirty annals. 

3. In the article Boats, I remark that be 
| mentions rape crops, which, he ſays, cannot 
produce leſs than five or ſix quarters an acre. 
FT put the word cannot in italics, to mark the 
exaggeration of fast not language. But th 
Reviewers add, We are ſorry to be thus obliged to 
review Mr. J. as @ critic in ftile. The truth is, 
they were very glad of this miſerable opportunity 
for a field to exert thoſe good-natured talents 
which huſbandry did not offer ſo well. 

4. TI give the following character of a writer. 
Mortimer, in one reſpect, is by no means a 
bad writer ; he is every where practical, never 
hunts after new ideas, and had no vanity of 
thining as the founder of a ſyſtem, or as an 
author; he pretends to, no more than collecting 

and methodizing the commonly received ideas of 

good huſbandry ; and this he executed in a plain 
and judicious manner. — One would appre- 
hend this paſſage as unexceptionable as could 
have fallen from the pen of any writer: 
but ſee the candor of verbal criticiſm; they 

change the words as the founder of a ſyſtem, 
to the barbarous term, as a ſyſtematiſer, which 
they print in italics to make it appear a creature 
of mine; and immediately add, As Mr. Y. has 
aſſumed to be the critic in language, we muſs conclude, 
&c. No wonder they wanted me ſo much in 
the character of a critic, while they make ſuch 
woeful work with that of a farmer! 

5. They ſay, Before we can reaſonably ded 
en an EXPERIMENTER, We muſt know the MAN @s 
ell as his NaME, &c. Till we are acquainted 
5 =. with 


ut 
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With his UNDERSTANDING, ATTENTION, and even 


TEMPER and PRINCIPLES, We can form no juſt idea 
of the credit to be given to his experiments. 

This paſſage is thrown in merely to inſinuate 
that myſelf, temper, principles, &c. are ſuch as 
deſtroy my credit. If it means any thing it muſt 


be this; for as to their proof of my credibility, 


it is very clear, the paſſage was not written with 
that view. Now theſe circumſtances operate as 
ſtrongly in one experiment or obſervation, as in 
another. The Reviewers in general attempt to 
ſhew that my experiments are uſeleſs, but ſome 


they admit to be uſeful. Why are they three or 


four months examining experiments, if the tem- 
per, &c. of the experimenter decide their merit? 
Pray how can one be bad, and the other good, if 
the principles of the man are the guide for judging? 
But the aſſertion is ſuch arrant ſtuff, that nothing 
but 1gnorance could propagate it. May we take 
the negative of the inſinuation, and conclude that 
if a man, his temper, underſtanding, principles, and 
ſo on, be as the Reviewers would with, that tbere- 
fore we ſhould give credit to his experiments ? 
Not the leaſt, I could name the experiments of 


ſome writers now living, of whom I have in all 


thoſe particulars the greateſt opinion, and yet 
I think their experiments uſeleſs. Foreigners 
agree in their character of M. de Chateauviews ; 
and yet what farmer will be guided by his trials? 
On the contrary, who will aſſert that a man can- 
not be a knave and villain, and yet the publiſher 
of uſeful and credible experiments? — But in all 
this nonſenſe, the Reviewers muit certainly have 

ſacrificed their common ſenſe to their prejudice. 
I ſhall conclude theſe remarks with ob- 


ſerving, that although theſe critics cannot com- 


Jo me "with an aſſurance that the candid publick 
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will accept an ; apolog for the imperfedtion of expe- 


riments, yet I ſhall continue in my opinion that 
the publication of fuch experiments as I havg 
ventured to lay before the public, may be uſeful 
though imperfect. Theſe people have, i in ſeveral 
- Inſtances, literally abuſed me for my'own expreſſion 
of imperfeion, witneſs the preſent caſe, 
my terming my work an imperfe? fetch: their 
own ignorance cannot find out the imperfection, 
but their want of candor is too great to let them 
own, that in my expreſſions of my own want of 
merit, lies all their 1 of diſcpveting chat 
want. 
But let chem point out experiments more 
ſatisfactory than mine; while they are indulging 
their malignancy, let them name a book of 
agriculture, or a ſet of experiments more uſeful 
than mine; ſuch I am very clear are to be found; 
let theſe Reviewers give their author, and their 
reaſons for their opinion; I will preſently under- 
take to ſhew the world, that others will be praiſed 
for what they condemn in me, and probably 
condemned, for what they praiſe in me. 

Their opinion, at page 307, is not a bad 
inſtance, where they aſſure their readers that I am 
both ingenuous and uſeful for obſervations which 
are void of merit, but of that common place 
fort, which however, if the trial opens to, one 
muſt not paſs over. I refer the reader to their 
obſervations, 9 10, 11. The truth is, that 
however expert they may be in expreſſing ſome 
abuſe, and inſinuating more, yet it will ever be 

(in huſbandry) where the author leaſt deſerves 
it; as they are ſure to praiſe where he merits con- 
| demnation, or at leaſt neglect. 

Did any perſon who firſt convinced the world 
that he really — and WN huſband 
8 980 publilh 
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publiſh criticiſms on my works, and point out 
my errors, I ſhould hold myſelf indebted to him 
but as to ſuch accounts as theſe of the Monthly 
| Reviewers, I will venture to aſſert they are as 
oppoſite to the genius of true criticiſm, or the 
ſpirit of candid enquiry, as the huſbandry of an 
Arbuthnot is different from that of the many fil. 
ful farmers quoted in the Review. Let them 
ſhew as much knowledge of the ſubject, as ap- 
peared in 1755 in the review of the Complete 
20 of Huſtandry, and Aaron Hill's New Syſtem 
of Agriculture, and I will pay due attention to 
their opinions. 
They have made bur ſmall adviines i in their 
criticiſm: J expect in future every exertion of 
petulant malice ;-—(for nothing but that of 
ſome ſecret enemy could have given riſe to ſuch 
injurious reflections as I have met with in their 
criticiſms.) I expect an hundred miſerable * 
remarks on petty circumſtances, with a total 
neglect of thoſe that are important. They will 
go through a criticiſm of 2000 trials, without 
going to the bottom of the huſbandry of a ſingle 
one; without analizing any piece of manage- 
ment ſufficiently to convince their readers that 
they eh AA? farming the moſt wil 
" 


"0 * Such as at page _ where ths ſay, Certainly 7 
8 s. 3s ſubſtituted for 125. Certainly no ſuch thing, Mr. 
Reviewer. And page 306, Wheat ſold at 10s, 64. aquarter ; 
this is another error; it was a guinea. And page 231, where 
they refer to an anonymous, but excellent contributor to the 
Muſeum Rufticum, for an account of the ancient Engliſh writers 
De Re Ruſtica, ſpeaking of that letter as an original; when 
had they been pleaſed to have READ Mr. Harte's Eſays on 
Huſbandry before they REviEwED them, theſe accurate 
gentlemen would have found the letter they * ſo much, 
mere extract from that work. 


4 


will dare beyond that line of criticiſm, which 
may as well be executed by one totally ignorant 
of agriculture, as by one ſkilled ever ſo well in it, is 
ſome ſuch wiſe remarks as on Mr. Weſton's 
manures (p. 300.) „Ve know BY EXPERI- 
ENCE that coal aſhes will bring up the white as 
well as, or better than the red clover on ſome clays.” 
This 1s a great exertion of their experience; and 
yet I ſhould be glad to know where they found 
that coal aſhes brought the red clover; and 
what clays are to be named for an effect in the 
white, which is common to all ſoils, —Such cri- 
ticiſms I look for. I expect all this, and I ſhall 
be well ſatisfied with all, provided they do not 
change their note, and give me that damnation 
in their praiſe, which their cenſures will never 
convey. * _. = 
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* An honeſt linen-draper in the enyirons of Nexwgate, 
by name, To/epb Wimpey, run mad on account of the price 
of Bread, informs his readers very gravely, in a viſionary 
pamphlet he publiſhed, that I live in a garret in Field Lane, 
and quotes the Monthly Review, chap. and verſe, for his 
authority. Now the Reviewers are certainly ſuch reſpectable 
gentlemen, that they have an undoubted right to pronounce 
2 man the author of a book he never ſaw—and dub him a 
garretteer in a lane he never heard of. The progreſs of the 
criticiſm is droll enough; and would make one believe 
that the linen-draper and the Reviewer are one and the 
fame perſon ; for in the account given of the pamphlet, the 
Monthly critic requotes much of the abuſe, /iving by one's 
avits, &c. &c. without any diſapprobation, and gravely 
adds, that this poor harmleſs being /ays about him wery 
ſeverely ; intimating that he is a moſt redoubted champion; 
and in another place, the Reviewer ſays, he Hall leave the 
champions to fight it out. But I beg to be excuſed from 
battles in which victory is unattended by honour. I thought 
the firſt pamphlet might impoſe on weak minds, and there- 
fore refuted it; in the ſecond, the author is run fark ftaring: 
mad, it is therefore the beft antidote to the folly of the firſt. 
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Vol. III. page 320. i 

Since the preceding papers have been printed, 
Mr. Mawde adviſes me by letter, that his po- 
tatoes yielded 296 buſhels the acre. 
The ſpot of ground under cabbages meaſures 
one acre and three quarters, wanting 4 perches. 
Many of them weighed 25 Ib. ſome few more; 
but the average about 17 15. As they were 
planted in ſquares of three feet, an acre of 


courſe yielded 36 tons 14 C. t. Suppoſe we 


allow the odd weight for vacancies, 36 would 
then be the profitable crop. Nov. 23, they were 


began to be drawn, and given to two large milch 


cows in a cloſe : the milk had no bad taſte, and 
they improved in their fleſh very much. Dec. 


15, ſixteen. wethers were put to the cows. The 


22d, two heifers of two years old and two 
calves: The 28th, ſeven cows more. All 
which ſtock continued on them until the 22d of 
February : with the cabbages they had a little 
hay given them every morning. The outſide 
leaves were all given to pigs. 

The account of the whole as follows. 

Nov. 23. Tw3 cows, 13 weeks, at 


25. 6d. - - £43 $4 
Dec. 15. Sixteen wethers, 10 weeks, 
at 4 d. - - 2 13 4 
Dec. 22. Two heifers, 9 weeks, at 1 4. 0 18: 0 
| Two calves ditto, 6 d. O o 
Dec. 28. Seven cows, at 2 5. 8 works, 3-3 0 


— — — — 


Total, == — 9 4 


Which is per acre 71 25. 4d. and as they 
produced 36 tons and a half, it is avout 45. a 


ton. | 
Suden 
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Sixteen acres of turnips well hoed and very 


fine, kept 126 wethers from Martininas to the 
23d of March; 1 120 n Jaun 16 to 


March 23. 

126 Wethers, 18 TOY, war” 1 18 18 0 

120 Ditto, 8 weeks, ew. 16 0. 0 
Which i is ; per acre, Ris Win ls 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


S I have been mentioned in ſeveral 
& periodical publications and newſ- 
| papers, as the author of books which 1 
never wrote: I deſire leave to inform the 
public that I prefix my name to all my 
works, and therefore am not anſwerable for 
any anonymous ones. 


ARTHUR YOUNG. 
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(ihuſtrated with twenty-ſix Copper- plates of ſuch new- 


invented Im e of Huſbandry as deſerve to be generally 
known, and Views of ſome pictureſque romantic Scenes, 
which occurred to ny 2 in the Courſe of his Journey) 


SIX MONTHS. TOUR 


THRO UGHOUT THE 


NORTH OF ENGLAND. 


CO N TAININ G, 
.- 24a Account of the PRESENT STATE of 
AGRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES, 
4 AN 5 | 
P OPU LAT] 0 N, 
In ſeveral COUNTIES of this KINGDOM. | 


PARTICULARLY, . 


I. The Nature, Value, and] V. The State of the Waſte 


Rental of the Soil. Lands, which might and 


II. The Size of Farms, with || ought to be cultivated. 


Accounts of their Stock, VI. The Condition and Num- 
Products, Population, and ber of the Poor, with their 
various Methods of Culture.] Rates, Earnings, &c. 


III. The Uſe, Expence, and VII. The Prices g Labour, 


Profit of ſeveral Sorts of 1 Proviſions, an{Phe Pro- 


_ Manure. portion between them. 

IV. The Breed of Cattle, and VIII. The Regiſter of many 
the reſpective Profits at- || curious and uſeful Expe- 
tending „ riments in Agriculture. 


INTERSPBRSED WITH 
Deſcriptions « of the Seats of the Nobility and Gentr) , 
| And other remarkable Objecds. 


N. B. In the minutes of this Tour are regiſtered the parti- | 
culars of above Three Hundred Original Experiments on various 


points of Huſbandry, communicated by many of the Nobility 
and Gentry; particulatly on Cabbages, Carrots, Potatoes, -- 
Lucerne, Sainfoine, Burnet, Graſſes gathered by hand, 


Madder, Grain and Pulſe drilled and horſe-hoed, Manures, | 


8 ee. &c. Ke. 


